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PREFACE. 



TN preparing this edition of modem Greek songs my object 
•^ has been to produce a work of interest both to the 
lover of folk-lore in general, and to the classical scholar in 
particular. I have avoided, to the best of my knowledge, 
including any poems previously published in Western Europe, 
and this limitation has naturally compelled me to reject 
pieces often of equal and sometimes of superior merit to 
any contained in the present collection. On the other hand, 
I have endeavoured by adding an elaborate commentary 
to render the collection, such as it is, more useful than a 
mere compilation. 

In the text my aim has been all through to retain, as far 
as possible, the classical spelling, carefully marking all places 
where a letter or syllable has dropped out. In this method I 
have followed our common practice with regard to our own 
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vernacular. For why should we not spell stOy for instance, as 
's TO (=its to), since in English we always spell it 's or 't is 
and not its or tis (for it isY: The great advantage of avoiding 
the phonetic system adopted by Passow and others is, in my 
opinion, that it enables the reader to grasp at a glance the 
connection between the corrupt and the original form of a 
word, especially as the former is, in most cases, peculiar to the 
vernacular and is hardly ever used by the average educated 
Greek. 

Again, I have departed from the practice of my predeces- 
sors in not reproducing the pronunciation of -ca and -ta {ya) by 
writing -yta where there is no y in the original root^ In 
accordance with the same principle I have bracketed all 
parasitic letters which obscure the original form of the word. 
The student of comparative philology will thus see that 
modem Greek is more closely related to the ancient speech 
of the Hellenes than is generally supposed, and will find it 
easier to examine the laws of linguistic evolution. 

In the introductions prefixed to each separate ballad, as 

well as in the notes, I have endeavoured not only to supply, 

in the briefest possible form, all the information which seemed 

to me necessary for the thorough understanding of the pieces, 

1 All snch combinations of letters are pronounced as one syllable by 
synizesis just as in Homer. 
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but also to point out the most striking instances of similarity 
between modem and ancient Greek, illustrating them by 
quotations of parallel passages from the classical authors ; 
while in the translations my chief object has been to give 
a literal version of the original, trusting that this will be 
found of greater use than a more ambitious attempt; 

I am indebted to A. Passow*s excellent edition of 
TpayovSta 'FuifiauKa (Lipsiae, 1860), for my references to 
parallel poems, and to C. Fauriel's admirable Discours pre- 
liminaire in his Chants populaires de la Grice Modeme (Paris, 
1824), for several items of information which I have embodied 
in my introductions. 

My best thanks are also due to M. J. Gennadius, late 
Greek Minister in this country, for his kind assistance and 
for many valuable suggestions. 



Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. 
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MODERN GREEK MINSTRELSY. 



rpHE ballads which form the first part of this collection, 
■^ together with others preserved elsewhere, belong to a 
period extending from the middle of the eighteenth century 
to the outbreak of the Greek War of Independence in 1821, 
or a little later. They may be regarded as suppl3ring the link 
of connection between the popular literature of the mediaeval 
Byzantine Empire and that of modem Greece. Besides their 
literary interest, however, they possess considerable historical 
value as being the most important sources of the history of 
the Greek people under the Turkish dominion. But for them, 
the four centuries which elapsed from the fall of Constanti- 
nople to that of Mesolonghi would be almost a blank so far as 
the life of the Hellenic race is concerned. For, though they 
only cover a comparatively late period, they throw abundant 
light on the dark centuries preceding their composition of 
which little or no account has reached us. The way in 
which literature of this kind is originated and preserved 
renders such gaps inevitable. The unknown poet is inspired 
by the event of the day, his ballad becomes popular and is 

1—2 
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sung far and wide until a more recent event occurs to form 
the subject of a new song which usurps the place of its 
predecessor in the hearts and mouths of the people. This 
new product, in its turn, gives way after a time to a still 
fresher rival, and thus each succeeding generation steps into 
the place of its foregoers. This process of destruction was 
in Greece, as elsewhere, checked, in some measure, by the 
existence of a class of professional bards whom the necessity 
of the case called into being. Their compositions, being mostly 
the improvised productions of a poetical but illiterate mind, 
were, until quite a recent date, handed down to posterity by 
word of mouth, each successive bard altering and improving 
upon the works of his predecessors according to the dictates of 
his own creative genius. This method of transmission, not 
unlike that of the earliest epic compositions, has had the same 
effect on these songs which a similar cause had on the Homeric 
poems, and sufficiently accounts for the extraordinary number 
of variants which the student meets with in the various texts. 
Among the numerous traits of old Hellenic life which have 
survived in modem Greece, none is perhaps more interesting 
or more instructive than the existence of this body of itinerant 
minstrels, corresponding in many particulars to the ancient aoiSol 
or pai/^<j»8ot, as we find them described by the classical writers. 
The resemblance is so close and so striking that it attracted 
the attention of most intelligent travellers ever since travelling 
in Greece came into fashion. It does not consist in mere 
general outlines, such as are common to all countries at a 
certain stage of their social history, but can be traced in the 
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minutest details. There is every probability in favour of the 
theory that these modem minstrels are the spiritual descend- 
ants of the Homeric doiSot. In a nation keenly sensitive to 
the glory of its ancestors, proud, almost to a fault, of their 
heroic deeds, and possessing no other means of keeping the 
memory of the past alive, the preservers of oral tradition 
must have always been regarded with peculiar affection and 
esteem. Besides, to the Greek, poetry and music have ever 
been rather necessaries than luxuries of life and, as the bards 
in question joined the profession of musicians to their function 
of chroniclers, they continued for a long time to supply an 
important want and to enjoy an immense popularity all over 
the Hellenic world. The spread of education and the intro- 
duction of printing have, however, removed one of the most 
essential reasons of their existence. Those who in a former 
generation used to listen to the bard with delight, now fly to 
the newspaper or the novel for instruction and recreation. 
The journalist has ousted the minstrel, so that nowadays 
there are very few representatives of this class left, and these 
will, no doubt, entirely diwippear at no distant period. 

Some time ago I was fortunate enough to come across one 
of these curious relics of a bygone age— probably among the last 
of his race. So, instead of generalizing on the features of the 
class, I shall endeavour to draw a faithful portrait of one of 
its representatives, trusting that this single specimen may be 
taken as a fair t3rpe of the whole species. Barba* Sterios 

^ Barba (Unole) is an epithet of endearment and respect applied to 
old men, like our " Uncle." 
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(this was my minstrers name) seemed to embody in himself 
all the characteristics of Homer's Demodocus : like his proto- 
t)rpe, he was old and blind. But neither age nor infirmity 
prevented him from regularly taking up his favourite station 
outside the Gate of Kalamarik at Thessalonica. Every after- 
noon he might be seen sitting cross-legged by the roadside, 
under the shadow of the old Venetian walls, forming the 
centre of a ring of admiring listeners whom the shrill strains 
of his l3n:e drew from far and near. Alas ! poor Barba Sterios 
would have cut but an indiflferent figure by the side of the 
stately Ion*. His only platform was mother earth ; instead of 
a richly embroidered dress he was ijiodestly clad in a home- 
spun coarse shirt developing into a kind of kilt below his belt; 
a blue tunic open in front surmounted this under-garment 
and allowed its broad flowing sleeves to bulge out in the 
evening breeze. Again, his head was not encircled with a 
golden wreath, but with a humble turban hanging loose over 
his right ear — ^not a gorgeous but, on the whole, a picturesque 
figure enough. 

Less fortunate than his predecessor of the Odyssey y he was 
not the guest of kings, his only hearers being a crowd of the 
lowest class ; most of them . as poor as the bard himself. 
They never failed, however, to reward his efforts with a few 
coppers or with a present in kind for which Barba Sterios' bag 
hung always open by his side. There he sat day after day 
singing icXea aVSpwv and a^compan3ring his plaintive tune with 
a rough sort of stringed instrument which, both by its 
^ See Plato's dialogue of that name. 
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structure and name, recalled the attributes of the classic Xvpa. 
Out of five sheep-guts — the normal number — it still possessed 
three. The bow consisted of a stick bent at one end, and 
a bunch of horsehair strung along it. With these unpro- 
mising implements Barba Sterios contrived, somehow or other, 
to produce a certain "concord of sweet sounds" — at least 
such his audience thought them, and this is, after all, the 
main point. 

A few remarks concerning the nature of Barba Sterios' 
music would not, perhaps, be out of place, and might possibly 
throw some light on the vexed question whether the Homeric 
poems were ever sung in antiquity. The modem Greek bard 
does not exactly sing, in our sense of the word. He rather 
recites in a sing-song tone. He hardly ever raises his voice 
to a high pitch, even when dealing with the most thrilling 
or exciting adventure. The recitative, indeed, is of so 
melancholy and monotonous a character that, to those who 
do not understand the words, the mere sound would never 
convey the remotest hint as to the nature of the subject of the 
song. It has been urged that the form of Homeric verse is 
ill-suited for music \ Now the fifteen-syllable versus politicus' 

1 See Prof. Jebb's •* Homer," Ch. in. 

2 This verse consists of two distinct hemistichs of which the first 
contains eight and the second seven syllables. The former may end 
either in a dactyl or in an anapaest according as it happens to be 
accented on the sixth or eighth syllable. In the latter part of the verse 
the accent always lies on the sixth syllable, thus making it end with a 
trochee. It will be seen that the accent plays a much more important 
part in modem than it docs in classical Greek versification. In &ct, it 
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of the modem Greek ballad would not seem to one much 
better adapted to musical treatment than the heroic hexa- 
meter. But, if we take into consideration the Greek idea of 
music, which, for all we know to the contrary, has been the 
same from the earliest antiquity down to the present day, we 
see that it is not only possible, but extremely probable that 
the Iliad and the Odyssey were sung in a somewhat similar 
manner by the rhapsodes of Plato's or any other time. 

The role played by the l3n:e in these recitations has also 
been a subject of contention among scholars. To the best of 
my knowledge, it has never been pointed out that instru- 
mental music may have been an accompaniment in the 
relation of succession, so to speak, to the words, and not of 
co-existence with them. My bard would start by touching a 
prelude^ on his l3rre and then commence intoning a couple of 
verses, after which came the accompaniment of the instru- 
ment, and so he continued to the end, singing and plajdng 

has entirely superseded quantity. There is a general rule according to 
which an odd syllable can never be accented, except the first, and the 
slightest deviation from this rule would destroy the harmony and 
balance of the whole verse. 

The ver8u$ politicvs may easily be split up into its constituent 
members, in fact, the two hemistichs are found as separate lines in 
dancing and other songs, just as they are used in most modem languages. 

1 Cp. the Homeric expression (popid^ujv ayepdWero KaXbv delSetp (Od, 1. 
155, etc.) where the old scholiast explains the verb by ove/cpovero. Also: 
TV 5* iirl AafMLras dvepdWero xal rdS* Aetdev (Theocr. 6. 20). In both 
passages the reference is apparently to a similar prelude made on a 
musical instrument. 
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alternately. So, without la3mig too much stress on the 
importance of the musical instrument, we may still maintain 
that the fact of the rhapsode carrying one was more than 
a mere conventional symboP. 

Another interesting point of resemblance between the 
ancient and the modern bard is the eflfect produced by his 
music both on himself and on his audience. The eloquent 
description of the emotion of Ion's hearers in the Platonic 
dialogue referred to already would have applied with equal 
justice to the feelings which I myself have seen excited in 
Barba Sterios and his audience. At the pathetic parts of his 
lay the tears would stream down his wrinkled old face, and, 
although he could not see, he felt that he was not the only 
one affected by his Muse. The audience fiilly sympathized 
with the minstrel, and the eyes of old and young alike over- 
flowed with emotion. This is the more remarkable as my hero 
was not an actor in any sense of the term. With the ex- 
ception of his head, which he kept swinging to and fro in time 
with the metre, he indulged in no other movement or gesticu- 
lation whatsoever. The emotion was simply due to the words 
and the tone. There was nothing funny, nothing amusing in 
those performances. On the contrary, the more painful the 
topic, the richer was the harvest of coppers — and the bard 
evidently knew it. 

Such was the minstrel and his music. Now a few words 
as to the subject-matter of his songs. His repertoire was 
inexhaustible, and nearly all his lays had for their theme the 

^ The opposite view is held by Prof. Jebb (** Homer," Ch. iii.). 
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achievements or suflFerings of some hero of Phthiotis, the 
bard's fatherland. This and the adjacent districts are re- 
nowned in modem Greek folk-lore as the homes of the 
Armatoloi and Klepktai—tvfo classes of men who have filled 
the history and literature of their country with the fame of 
their exploits. The names of Androutsos and Botsaris are as 
familiar to the modem Hellene as those of Achilles and 
Odysseus were to his forefathers. Both those heroes, of whom 
I shall have occasion to speak in the sequel, belonged to the 
two classes mentioned above. 

The Armatoloi (" men at arms ") formed a kind of Greek 
militia employed by the Turkish government to maintain 
order in those districts of Greece which had refused to submit 
to the Ottoman rule. The Turks, being unable to subdue 
them, agreed to allow them a certain amount of independence 
under the control of the Armatoloi. The whole of northern 
Greece (Roumeli), from the banks of the Axios to the Isthmus 
of Corinth, was divided into a number of districts, each of 
them under the superintendence of a corps of Armatoloi, hence 
called ArmatolihL On the eve of the War of Independence 
there were seventeen such districts. Each body of Armatoloi 
was under the command of a chief (icaTreTavos), whose oflSce 
was named Trpwrarov and was hereditary. The men of whom 
a corps was composed were known as Pallikars (UaXXvjKdpLa), 
and the chiefs lieutenant or secretary received the title of 
Protopallikaro or Grammaticos, and had for his badge a silver 
ink-hom (#caXa/tapt) hanging on his belt. In some cases the 
second in command was an "adopted son" {tln)x(nji6s). The 
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Annatoloi acted under the orders of the Governor (Vali) in 
whose province {Vilayet) they resided, or, in the absence of 
a Governor, under those of his deputy {Moosselim) and of 
the native notables of the district (irpoco-Tol or hifKoytpovrt^ 
"aldermen"). 

The Klephts (KX€<^a4) were bands of men who refused to 
recognize the Turkish authority on any conditions. Their 
name seems to have originally been given to them as a term of 
reproach, but it afterwards lost its bad signification and the 
Klephts came to be as proud of the appellation of " Brigands" 
as the Dutch Republicans were of that of " Beggars " (Gueux), 
and assumed it as the usual name of their profession. In any 
case, it se6ms to point to the origin of the class. It is con- 
ceivable that bands of lawless men, when joined by those who 
were forced to fly from oppression, gradually changed their 
character and directed their energies rather to the protection 
than to the pillage of their neighbours. With the Turks, of 
course, truce was out of the question, and a Klepht would 
never miss an opportunity of working retribution on the 
tjrrannical Agha and despoiling him of the wealth which he 
had wrung out of his unfortunate subjects. Their acts of 
violence were not unfrequently, however, directed against the 
Greeks themselves, but there is every reason to suppose that 
in most of those cases the victims were individuals who carried 
their submission to the Turkish authorities to a criminal 
extent by imitating their masters' methods of money-making, 
or who had otherwise ifiade themselves objectionable to their 
free fellow-countrjrmen. 
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The constitution of the Klephts was identical with that of 
the Armatoloi. But, instead of living in the plains, they had 
their holds (kifiipui) among the mountains, whence they 
attacked from time to time the Turks in the lowlands or those 
of their compatriots who cringed to them. The rocky districts 
which they occupied were denominated "Villages of the 
Klephts" {K\€<f}Tox<ipio). There was no outward difference 
between the Klephts and the Armatoloi, with the exception 
that the former carried a rope twisted round their waists and 
intended for their prisoners, and the two classes were otherwise 
apt to mix and exchange characters. 

The Armatoloi originated, as was stated above, in the 
desire of the Turkish government to effect a compromise by 
appointing a genda/rmerie acceptable to the population. But 
whenever the Sultan felt strong enough, he did not hesitate to 
deprive them of their privileges and try to establish a Turkish 
or Albanian militia in their stead. On such occasions the 
Armatoloi would quit the plains and join the Klephts in the 
highlands, until they forced the local Governor to withdraw his 
foreign forces. 

On the other hand, bands of Klephts would sometimes 
consent to leave their dens and accept the oflSce of Armatoloi 
in the villages. These were distinguished by the epithet of 
" tame " Klephts (ijfftcpoi), and the act of rehabilitation was 
known as " doing homage " (Trpocncvnycns). Those who re- 
mained in the condition of outlaws were then denominated 
"savage" Klephts (ayptoi). It is therefore obvious that we 
cannot draw the line between the Armatoloi and Klephts 
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distinctly. The Armatolos of to-day might be the KlephLof 
to-morrow, and vice versa. 

The Klephts did not always live in their mountain holds. 
As soon as the snows and the wild beasts made the mountains 
untenable, they used to descend to the plains and spend the 
winter by their own firesides as peacefully as if they had never 
seen a battle. The Turks were generally afraid to make 
indiscreet inquiries, and the villagers were too patriotic to 
betray their champions. Some of them, to make assurance 
doubly sure, used to cross the sea and join their friends in the 
Ionian islands ^ then under British protection, and the sight of 
a renowned Klepht strutting along the streets of Corfu or 
sipping his coffee in a ca/e on the quay, " the observed of all 
observers," was not uncommon. These facts show that, 
although the Klephts spent a considerable part of their exist- 
ence dealing and receiving hard blows, they were not by any 
means a savage or unsociable race of men. The time which 
they could spare from fighting or from their martial exercises 
and sports they employed in singing "the glories of the 
heiroes " of old, or in dancing, thus affording a vivid parallel 
to the Homeric warrior whom the ambassadors of the " King 
of men " found 

<l>p€va T€pw6fi€V0v <l>6pfiLyyL Xtycoy^ 

^ When the English took possession of Zante, in 1810, they enlisted 
the services of one of these renowned chiefs, Theodore Eolokotrones, at 
a high pay. He entered the English service first as a captain and was 
suhsequently promoted to the rank of major. (See Finlay*s History of 
Qreecef vol. vi. p. 167.) 

2 n. 9. 186. 
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All accounts agree in describing the Elepht not only as 
a man of extraordinary valour, skill, swiftness of foot and 
almost supernatural powers of endurance, but also as a person 
susceptible to the tenderest emotions: pious, loyal to his 
chief and comrades, merciful towards the weak and poor, and 
scrupulously respectful, if not punctiliously polite, towards the 
fair sex. With regard to this last quality there are instances 
on record of a band sentencing their own chief to death for 
having offered an insult to a female prisoner. This trait of 
chivalry recalls to mind a custom of theirs not unknown to the 
knights of Western Europe. I am referring to the curious 
ceremony of " fraternization." The Klephts often entered into 
contracts of brotherly love with one another, which they sealed 
with a few drops of blood extracted from the right arms of the 
future ". brethren,'* and mixed on the blade of a sabre blessed 
by the priest. The two men were henceforth known as 
** Brothers by the Cross " (2Tavpa8eX<^ot), and were bound to 
defend and assist each other, even with their lives if necessary. 
This bond was generally considered as stronger than the natural 
ties of blood. 

From this account it will be seen that the Klephts re- 
tained nothing but the name of "brigands," and were in fact 
one of those classes of men to whom Greece owes, to a great 
extent, the preservation of her nationality and religion and 
the enjo3rment of a certain degree of internal liberty during 
the unhappy centuries which elapsed from the downfall of 
the Byzantine empire to the establishment of the Hellenic 
kingdom. 
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(EIXc^iKa TpayovSicu) 

PAOB 

I. Kitsos* Mother 18 

II. Andritsos' Mother 22 

III. The Mother of the Lazaioi 26 

IV. Niko Tzaras 30 

V. Kapetan Floros 34 

VI. Kapetan lotis 38 

VII. Kapetan Tsolkas 42 

VIII. The Three Chiefs 48 

IX. Mesolonghi 54 

X. Kapetan Tzouvaras . 60 



I. KITSOS' MOTHER. 

The subject of this first poem is the capture of Kitsos, 
a famous Klepht who flourished in the early part of the 
eighteenth century. The scene of his exploits lay in Thessaly, 
probably in the immediate neighbourhood of Mount Oeta, 
vaguely mentioned in the piece as Klephtochoria (Klephts* 
villages). The commonly held view with regard to the Klephts' 
life is that each band lived separately under its chief (icaircTavos), 
in complete isolation from the rest. But the interesting allusions 
to a Council or Congress (<rwo8os) and twelve Presidencies 
{h(ah€Ka UpuDTaTa) in the song (1. 5) seem to point to some sort 
of Union, permanent or periodical. In either case it is a 
curious parallel to the Amphictyonic assemblies which existed 
in ancient Greece. 

The place of the poem's composition is supposed to be 
Agrapha, and its date 1750 — 1760. Passow gives another 
version (No. 26) differing from the present one in several 
important points, especially in the omission of the two re- 
markable lines at the end, which contain a sentiment worthy 
of a Spartan mother in Sparta's best days. Its form, like that 
of most productions of this class, is semi-dramatic, the various 
characters speaking in their own persons and entirely conceal- 
ing the author's individuality. 
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H MANA TOT KIT20T. 

TOT K/t<70i; fiava * Kadovvrav dvriicpv '9 to irordfit, 
Kal TO iroTOLfiL ^fiaXoove koX t6 ^ireTpo^oXovae' 
"11 bra/i-t, yid ^Xiyoareylre, yui ted fie ^\iyo Vwtg). 
06\o) pd irepdc dvTLTrepa, irep '9 ra KXeffyTOX^ptcLy 
'IIcSp^oui/ oi Kke^Tati^) avvoSo\ Td BoiBcKa UpoDTara,*' 5 
'2 Tov SpofjLOP oirov ^injyaLve, '9 top hpojjio ^ttov ^irijyalpei 
^'TpiaK€i TOP ^iTaop ofiirpoo'dd '9 Ta aihepa Sefiepop' 
X/Xtot TOP ^irijyatpap ^fiirpocdd zeal irePTa/eoaioi ^iria'a), 
K' ^ fjudpa TOV TOP eKeyCy k 77 fidpa tov top \€7ef 
"KfcTcro, TTov Ta/)(€L^ T dpfiaTa^ irov to/xj^l^ Td Taa- 
TTpa^ia; 10 

"Mai/a ^ovpX?], fidpa \0v\7jy fidpa ^^e/ivaXiafiipr) ! 
Mdpa, 'Bep k7^\ Td i/eara fiov^ 'Sei/ /cXar9 ttjp Xe^epTia 

flOV, 

Moi/' Kkai\ Taprjfia t dpfiaTa TapTjfia Ta Taairpd^ia ;" 
"KaWta, KtTcro, pd ^j^dpovaav, pd \ap€^ to /e€<f>d\i, 
Ilapd pd xao-979 t' apfiaTa Td TraTpt/eqSo/iipa," 15 
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KITSOS' MOTHER. 



TZITSOS' mother sat facing the river. She scolded the 
-*^^ stream and pelted it with stones : — 

" river," said she, " either make thy stream less or turn 
back for awhile. I wish to cross over— to go to the villages of 
the Klephts, where the Klephts hold a meeting, where their 
twelve chief-quarters lie." 

On the way, while she was walking, while she is going her 
way, she finds Kitsos before her, bound with iron fetters. A 
thousand men led him in front and five hundred followed 
behind. His mother said to him, his mother says to him : — 

"Kitsos, where are thine arms? Where are thy knee- 
plates ?" 

" My insane mother, mother mad, mother with no brains ! 
Wilt thou not weep for my youth, my youthful valour, but 
dost thou weep for the wretched arms, the vnretched knee- 
plates ?" 

"'Twere better, my Kitsos, to have perished thyself, to 
have lost thy head, than to lose the arms leffc to thee by thy 
fathers!" 



2—2 
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II. ANDRITSOS' MOTHER. 



The name of Kapetan Andritsos or Androutsos (father of 
Odysseus Androutsos, the famous hero of the Greek War of 
Independence) is perhaps the most celebrated in modem 
Greek popular poetry. He was born at Livadia, of an old 
family of Armatoloi, and early assumed the title of chief. His 
independence of character, however, soon drew upon him the 
suspicions of the Turkish authorities, and he was compelled to 
fly to the mountains and lead the life of a Klepht. 

At the outbreak of the unfortunate insurrection of 1770, 
Andritsos eagerly joined the insurgents. The lamentable con- 
sequences of that attempt which followed the departure of the 
Russians (whose presence and promises were to a great extent 
responsible for the rising) are recorded in History. The Pelo- 
ponnesus was inundated by thousands of Turco-Albanians, 
who carried fire and sword from one end of the country to the 
other, sparing neither sex nor age, respecting neither the 
privacy of the hearth nor the holiness of the sanctuary. 
Andritsos found himself confronted by these savage hordes. 
He fought bravely, and, in spite of incredible odds, succeeded 
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in repulsing the Turks. But the enemy, though beaten, con- 
tinued to harass his retreat, and at last forced him to take 
refuge in the Mega Monasteri, on the southern coast of the 
Corinthian Gulf. There Andritsos was surrounded by a force 
with which his small band of worn-out pallikars seemed ill 
prepared to cope. It is this desperate situation and the 
prowess with which Andritsos extricated himself from it that 
form the subject of the present ballad. (Cf. Passow, Nos. 
34, 35.) 
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H MANA TOT ANAPIT20T. 

TIN02 fiavovKa OXi^erat; Tti/o? fiavovXa /eXaXei; 

T' ^AvSpiraov fidva ffXifieraty r ^ Kvhpiraov fidva KXaieCy 

^0'!rS')(€L vioi)^ dpfuiTtoXoif^ koX Kaireravapeou^, 

Me Ta fiovvh ifidkcove, fi€ rd fiovvd fiaXdvei' 

"Boi/i/a, vd firjiy) dvdi]af)T€ ! Aei/Spa, vd ^pavdrjre! 5 

Kal aehy Kopri(T)aui rov AaBioVy vd fiavpo^opedfjTe. 

'n€T€ ical T^9 ^ hvhplraaiva^ t^9 veoiravipe fikvrj^ 

Na firi{v) dXKa^rj rrf Aafiirpff teal fi((Krj rd Xafiirpd Tf)^' 

'lar 6 ^AvSplra-o^ ^/eXeia-drjKe *9 to Miya Mopcurrrjpi, 

^epow Toiri dir T7)v ^^^piirOy tcavovia rrj^ daXdaar)^, 10 

K.al avT09 ^pooye k einve fiia \ to Movaa-rijpi, 

K' €aTpi<f>€ TO fjLovard/ei rov, K\a>d€L ical rd fioKKid rov • 

' MaOpo' ^varaKt fi k €^/jbop<f>o\ Kal ^^pvSia fiou ypafi- 

fiivay 
Kal iroSapoKca fi ^yXijyopa irore fit) ^VTpoircaadrJTe.' 
Td ira\\r)/edpia '^coi/afe', rd TraWrj/cdpta /cpd^ei* 15 

^TLov V^6 iraWrfKapia fiov, d^ia kC dvSpectofiiva ; 
Fttt ^&<rT€ oXoi rd airaOla zeal ^irdpTe rd Tov^4/eia, 
Tiovpovai ^id vd icdfjuo^^ ^iro fieaa vd Scafiovfie^, 
Nd *Sovv T ^AvSpovTcov TO (nraOl teal vd r o/jboXoyija-ovv, 
Na Kkd'^ovv K 17 yavoviLiaaaif^^ '9 rd fiavpa <\>op€- 

fi€vac((;y " 20 
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ANDRITSOS' MOTHER. 



TX7H0SE dear mother is mourning? Whose poor mother 
*" is weeping? 

'Tis the mother of Andritsos that is mourning, 'tis the 
mother of Andritsos that is weeping — she who has warriors 
and chiefs for her sons. 

She quarrelled with the mountains, with the mountains 
she quarrels : — 

"Mountains, may ye never bring forth flowers. Trees, 
may ye fade and die. And you, maids of Dadi, dress your- 
selves in black; go and bid his new-wed wife also not to 
change on Easter-Day, nor put on her holiday attire. For 
Andritsos is shut up in the Great Monastery. They bring 
guns from Euripos, cannon from the sea, while he at^ and 
drank inside the Monastery, and twirled his whiskers and 
dressed his hair saying: — 'My dear black moustache and 
pretty, my well-curved eyebrows, my swift little feet, may you 
never be disgraced!' 

" He called to his pallikars, his pallikars he summons : 
' Where are you, my lads, my worthy brave lads ? Come, gird 
on your sabres, all of you, and take your muskets. Let us 
sally forth ; let us cut our way through, that they may see 
Andritsos' sabre and acknowledge its strength, and that the 
Turkish dames may weep arrayed in black weeds.'" 
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III. THE MOTHER OF THE LAZAIOL 



This ballad, like the two preceding ones, deals with the 
lamentations of a mother. Her sons had left their mountain 
dens for the sea, driven to it by the persecutions of Ali Pasha, 
the notorious satrap of Jannina, immortalized by B3rron in 
a well-known passage in Childe Harold. I take the liberty to 
quote it at length, as it forms the best justification for the old 
lady's rather vigorous imprecations on the cruel and treacherous 
tyrant. It runs as follows : — 

And onwards did his further journey take 
To greet Albania's chief, whose dread command 
Is lawless law ; for with a bloody hand 
He sways a nation, turbulent and bold : 
Yet here and there some daring mountain-band 
Disdain his power, and from their rocky hold 
Hurl thqir defiance far, nor yield, unless to gold. 

(Canto 11. 47.) 

The Lazaioi with their followers were one of these 
" daring mountain-bands," and in this poem they are severely 
blamed by their mother for having quitted their "rocky hold." 
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It is interesting to note here how accurately Lord Byron 
prophesied Ali's fate in these lines : — 

Blood follows blood, and, through their mortal span, 
In bloodier acts conclude those who with blood began. 

(ib. Canto ii. 63.) 

The date of the piece may be approximately fixed as 1810 
— 1815 : — Ali Pasha was assassinated in 1822. Its place of 
composition is the neighbourhood of Mount Olympus. Com- 
pare a similar poem in Passow (No. 123). 
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H MANA TflN AAZAIflN. 

'2E /eop*<f>o^ovpt ^/eddovfjLOVv, fiavpo^, wypinrvtafievo^, 
M^ TO TOV<l>€Kc '9 TO irkcvpo* fcaX TO airaSX '^tocfievo^. 
K' i/eel irpo^ tA 'XP'pwyfiaTa, k eKel irpo^ TtfP avyovXa 
BXeTTG) TOP HXlo ^7r(Sfi(y)aiP€ zeal \pvaa)p€ Tal^ pdx^''^' 
K' i/eet VoO SiaXoyi^ovfiovp '9(6) iroco Xifiip^ ph ^irarfw, 5 
'A/coi/o) fila '^iK'q <l>a>P7]\ yvpai/eeui fivpoXoyia' 
'Hraj; 17 J^aireTcipiaa'a, fj fiapa t&p Aa^aioDP' 
'2 S/a \o<f>iSc ^/eddovprap, ^^CTrXeya Ta fiaXXia Ttj^f 
*MvpoXoyova'€ k eXeye, fivpoXoydeu zeal Xiyei* 
"Ttd 7rav<TT€ ^Xiyo Trf <f>a)vi]\ drjSopca tov 'EXu/attou, 10 
Kal <76A9 irXaTapca ^ovpTooTd, '^€to9 pd fiapap0rJT€. 
TL ^ovpXafidBa, ffpk iraihLa^ <7a9 fiXde '9 to /c€<f>dXi, 
Kr d<l>rja-aT€ top ''EXvfi7ro\ to iraTpiKo aa^ /c6Xl, 
'la pd irXapdo'Te '9 to *ytaX6\ fiia '9 Ta TraXrjo/eat/eia ; 
Kafidpt t(Sp dpfiaTa)X£p 6 ''EXi;/A7rd9 fia^ ecpai* 15 

'EJ/c€A XeoPTdpca tcddovPTai, iicel drjpia (fxoXevovp, 
^Apd0f)fid a\ *AXrj Haa-aa, (TKvXi <l>apfia/eo)fjb€Po\f 
*M.€pa Kal Pif^ra xvprjya^ tou9 fiavpov^ tov^ Aa^aiov^. 
Na atcdari^, fipe iraXrjoTOvpKe /eal av iraXrfapfiaplTTf, 
'2 T0U9 TovpKov^ oi dpfiaTooXol ttotc 'Skv irpoa/eiwovat, 20 
KaTdpa pd '%€Te, irathia, Ta o-dfiaTa firj Xvoiaovp, 
"Oao pa ^VT€, Tfjp Tovp/cia* pd firj ttjp irpoaKVPaTc" 
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THE MOTHER OF THE LAZAIOL 

T WAS sitting on a mountain-crest, weary and worn with 
-■- sleeplessness, with my musket by my side, and girt with 
my sabre. And there, towards daybreak, towards early mom, 
I see the sun come out and paint the mountain ridges golden. 

While I was reflecting to which stronghold should I betake 
myself, I hear a shrill voice — a feminine lamentation : it was 
the Chieftain's wife, the mother of the Lazaioi. She was 
resting on a hill, with her hair dishevelled. 

She cried and said, she cries and says : — 

"Hold! stop your songs for awhile, ye nightingales of 
Olympus, and ye blooming plane-trees, may ye fade this year! 

" What madness seized you, my boys, to forsake Oljrmpus, 
your paternal hold, in order to wander along the sea-coast in 
wretched ships ? Our Olympus is the pride of the Armatoloi : 
There lions live, there wild beasts have their lairs. 

" Curses on thee, Ali Pasha, venomous cur ! Day and 
night thou huntest the hapless Lazaioi. Perdition on thee, 
wretched Turk, and on thee, wretched Albanian. To the 
Turks the Armatoloi never bend knee. 

" Cursed be ye, my boys, may your bodies never decompose 
in the grave, if, while you live, you bow to Turkish power." 
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IV. NIKO TZARAS. 

Niko Tzaras, the hero of the following ballad, was a 
renowned chief who lived into the beginning of the present 
century. He was a native of Elassona (the ancient *OXooo-o-<ov) 
in Thessaly, and came from an old stock of Klephts. He 
had received a much more careful education than fell to the 
lot of most men of his calling, under the tuition of a monk 
of a neighbouring convent, when a family catastrophe forced 
him to exchange the studious seclusion of the monastery for 
the stormy life of the mountains, and determined the course 
of his future career. 

His father, Tzaras, had made himself objectionable to the 
Turkish authorities. The Vali of the province, in pursuance 
of the familiar policy which has become proverbial, attempted 
to get rid of him by assassination. By means of an ingenious 
stratagem Tzaras managed to escape and, followed by his 
three sons and a few attendants, he gained the highlands. 

Niko was the eldest of these sons, and so it was that he 
was compelled to give up the study of Homer and, instead of 
reading of "the glories of heroes," he henceforth tried to imitate 
them. He threw himself heart and soul into this new life and, 
on his father's death, he succeeded him as chief of the band. 
He soon distinguished himself above all the Hephts of Mount 
Ol3rmpus. His whole life is an uninterrupted series of more or 
less bold enterprises against the Turks, his hereditary foes. 

The present poem deals with an expedition into Macedonia 
which our hero undertook in 1805. It appears that his 
intention was to join Prince Hypsilantis, then governor of 
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Moldavia, a province which forms part of the modern kingdom 
of Koumania. But on crossing the Thessalian mountains he 
found the Turks prepared to receive him. Nevertheless, he 
succeeded in eluding them up to the banks of the Eara-soo 
(lit. * Black-water,' the Turkish name for the ancient 2Tpv/iwv). 
It was on attempting to cross this river by the bridge of 
Pravi, — a town on the opposite bank, — that he fell in with 
a Turkish force, ten times as large as his own band, which 
consisted of three hundred pallikars. 

He took up his station on a hill, where he was immediately 
surrounded by the superior numbers of the enemy. On that 
spot, destitute of all means of subsistence, he and his three 
hundred brave lads held out for three days and nights, resist- 
ing the attacks of the Turks. On the close of the third day 
they found themselves exhausted with hunger and thirst, and 
short of ammunition. Their state seemed hopeless : surrender- 
ing was, of course, out of the question. The only alternative 
was to cut their way through the ranks of the enemy or perish 
in the attempt, and Niko Tzaras decided to take this desperate 
course. The ballad ends with his exhortation to his fellow- 
warriors and with a short description of their brilliant success. 

Want of space does not allow me to follow the hero on 
his subsequent wanderings. The curious reader can find a full 
and graphic account of the story in Fauriel (Vol. i. p. 180 foil.), 
to whom I am indebted for a considerable part of my informa- 
tion on the subject. It may also be interesting to compare my 
text with Nos. 77-82 in Passow, which deal with this and other 
incidents of Niko Tzaras' eventful career. 
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O NIKO TZAPA2. 



'Pa;^' '^(e) pd')(rf irepirarel, \i,fjL€pi, '9(e) \ifiepi,, 

K' oi /c\€<f>Tac(^) TO ipooTa(y)av, k pi /c\€<f>Tai,(^) to 

^ptoTovaav 
"11 ouXa^A, irovOev epx^o-ai xal 'jrovae KaTaifiaivei,^ ;*' 
"^Aird TTj Bippoia epxofiat, \ t "krfpat^a KaTai/Saiva)' 5 
'Ila'a) va ^vp& to 'HlkoXo, va {(r)fii^(o to XTafiaTrf, 
Na VoS Tci xP'LpeTriiMiTa airo tov NaVo T^dpa, 
T/)€t9 ^fi€pa(i)<; /cdfjLvei 'irokefio*, TpeU *fi€pa{L)^ kol Tpeh 

vvXTa{i)<;, 
mpa '9 TO SrjpoT^i/SaSo* '9 tou9 irdyov^ Kal '9 tcL ^^oi/ta. 
* 'A/coOcrVe, iraWrjKdpia fJLOv' (fxovd^* 6 Nt/co T5a/3a9, 10 
'BaXVe To-eXiKi '9 T171/ /capSia xai aLBepa '9 tA TroSta, 
Kal Va/^Ve ra T0v^€Ki,a o"a9, ^^{y)d\\€ kol tcL <nra6ia <Ta<i, 
Ttovpovo'i \iL vet KdfKOfi€y vcL <f>0da'a>fi€^ '9 to ITpaySt, 
T^i/ SXucro' i/a Koy^onfiey Kal irepd vd pixOovfie, 
Zepfiia fiepia tov iroTap.o vd ^irdptofie , iraihia fiov, 15 
Na ^vpovfie TCt AafoTTOuXa, tov KaTTCTav AafiTrpdKf},* 
Ei^u9 yi^ovpovai exafjuiv k €^6a<Tav '9 to ye^vpL, 
Kal fik TO Safiaa-KL a-wadl 6 Nifco T^dpa<; k6^t€L 
Tr}v akvao tov y€<f>vpLOV, kol Si^dfirjKav dvTVKpvJ* 
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NIKO TZARAS. 

A LITTLE bird was coming out of Berroia. It hopped from 
^^^ hill to hill, from hold to hold, and the Klephts questioned 
it and the Klephts asked : — 

'* Little bird, whence comest and whither descendest thou?*' 

"From Berroia I come, to Agrapha I descend. I am going 
to find Nikolo, to meet Stamati, in order to salute them from 
Niko Tzaras' part. He has been fighting for three days — 
three days and three nights, yonder at Xerolivado, amidst the 
frost and snow. 

"'Hark ye, my lads,' cried Niko Tzaras. 'Put steel on 
your hearts and iron on your feet; take your muskets and 
draw your swords, that we may sally forth and reach Pravi ; 
that we may break the chain and throw ourselves beyond. 
Let us take the left bank of the river, my lads, in order to 
meet the sons of Lazo, and Eapetan Lampraki.* 

" They forthwith rushed on and reached the bridge, and 
Niko Tzaras cut the chain of the bridge with his damask steel, 
and so they gained the other side." 
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V. KAPETAN FLOROS. 

The theme of the following ballad is an episode in a 
Klepht's domestic life. Kapetan Floros, the hero, ventures 
to his village home at dead of night, wounded. He finds 
his wife fast asleep and very tenderly awakes her, and asks 
her to bind up his wounds. While engaged in this task, 
she, like a true wife, cannot help availing herself of an oppor- 
tunity to score off her lord. She reminds him of her advice 
to remain in his secure retreat in the highlands — the only 
dwelling fit for a fi:ee Klepht — and points to the consequences 
of his disregard of her warning. 

It is a pretty little poem and interesting, as it enables 
us to catch a glimpse of the Klepht's private life. It presents 
in very strong light the sentiments of pride and resignation 
with which a wife regarded her husband's dangerous but noble 
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career. The Klepht's fame is dearer to her even than his 
presence. 

No. 66 in Passow may be compared with this piece in 
point of style, although it deals with an entirely different 
adventure. 
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O KAHETAN ^AOPOl. 

KOIMAT' 17 Kairerdvca-a-a fiia '9 rov fiaOifv rov v7rvo\ 

FiA <f>ipT€ fJLoaxoKapvSa vet rrjv ir€Tpo^o\i]<ra), 

K' t<ra>^ rrjv ^irdpri fjbvp(ohla zeal OiXei vh ^^V7rvija"p. 

" 'HvTTi/a, fia>p* Kairerdvca-aa, ^^xnrva /cal firj{v) /coifjuaa-ai, 

^Svwvd V dvcu^^ TO Kepi v dvdyfrrj^ to \vxvdpL' 5 

Na 'SoO/ie' Ta?9 XafitofiaTiai,^ irov fi ^ovv \a^<ofievo^ !* 

"'Aei/ a eliray ^\(Sp6 fi, fiia <f)opa, ^hev <r ehra Tpel^ 

/cal 7r€VT€, 

* Ka\a Vat, 4>\c3po, '9 tcL fiovvd, KoXd ^<rat *9 to \ifiipc' 
Kal (TV ^Bh d<f>f)Kpda-d7fK€^ 7779 jvvai/c6^ tcL Xoyca. 
Tt ';fa\€i;€9, tI ^yvpeve^ fUa '9 tov AaSiov tov Kdyjird ; 10 
'2 TOV fcdfiTTO* axXd^oc xdOovTai VoO irpoaKWOvv tou9 

Tovp/cov^y 
Kal '9 Ta ^ovvd dp/JLaTcoXol, dpfiaTtokol Kal Kke^TOi^f;), 
^Ttd <f>ip*T€ fiov \iv6irav6*y vd Bea-o) Ta?9 irXrjyal^ tov' 
K^' dv S(oa 6 deo^ k tj Ilavayla vd Idvovv 17 irXr^yaUsi) cov 
Mrj(v) daTo^d^ ttjv 6pfirfveia\ t^9 yvvaiKd^ Td \6yuL* 15 
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KAPETAN PLOROS. 

rpHE Chieftainess is sunk in deep sleep. Come, bring me 
-*- some nutmegs that I may throw at her: perchance she 
will heed them and wake up. 

"Wake up, Chieftainess, wake up and do not sleep. 
Wake up and light a candle, light a lamp, that we may see 
the wounds which they have wounded me." 

"Did I not tell thee, my Floros, once ; did I not tell thee 
three and five times : 'Thou art well, my Ploros, on the 
mountains, thou art well in thy hold'? But thou didst not 
listen to the words of a woman. 

"What didst thou seek; what didst thou look for in the 
plain of Dadi? In the plains dwell slaves who bow to the 
Turks, and on the mountains Armatoloi; Armatoloi and 
Klephts. 'Come, fetch me some linen, that I may bind up 
his wounds.' And, if God will and the Virgin Mary grant that 
thy wounds heal, forget not thy wife's advice ; forget not her 
words." 



3—2 
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VI. KAPETAN lOTIS. 

This ballad seems to be made up of two distinct pieces 
which axe given separately by Fauriel (xxin. and xxiv.) ; one 
under the name of lotis, and the other under that of Sterios 
(see also Passow, Nos. 117 — 119). Unless, indeed, those two 
are fragments of the present copy. The latter, however, differs 
considerably from the above and contains numerous features 
of its own. 

Its date may be fixed, from internal evidence, as about 1790. 
It was a few years before that period that "the passes fell into 
the hands of the Albanians." In other words, Ali Pasha, the 
already famous satrap of Albania, had purchased from the 
government the title of DervendgiSashi, or Provost of high- 
ways, in Thessaly, which up to that time had been under 
the control of the Armatoloi. The latter were consequently 
forced to take to the mountains and join the Klephts. lotis 
(short for Panaghiotis) was one of them. 
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The poem may be considered as one of the best of its 
kind. Its style is vigorous, straightforward and picturesque, 
while a touching note of melancholy, which mingles with its 
general high-minded tone, adds new beauty to the pride of the 
sentiments which it expresses. There can be little doubt that 
its unknown author was a highlander. 
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O KAHETAN IIITHS. 

"TI avWoyiaxrac, 'Iciriy fJLOv; ri fid^ei,^ fie to vov aov ; 
To'7ro9 ^ihf elvat *ut /c\€<f>Tiay kC oifBe 't' apfiaroDXl/ci, 
Tl tA vrepphca *Tovp/ce>^av, ra ^irrfpav * ApfiaviTai{^y' 
" K^* av rd vrepfievia *TOvpK€^av^ kC apfiartokol ^hev elvai, 
'O 'IciTi;9 elvat ^(ovravo^, tou9 TovpKov^ *Skv <l>ofiaTac' 5 
Oad* x^oi/^foin' rd fiovvd k oi /cdfjuiroL Trpaa-cvi^ovv, 
Tou9 TovpKov^ *Skv T0U9 (TKi^d^QfjLai,, '9 to' vov* fiov *Skv 

T0U9 I3dva>. 
^Tlafie vd \ifi€pi>da'a>fi€\ oirov (fxaXed^ovp \vkoc, 
'2 Tat9 xcipa^9 a-KXd/Soi KaOovraiy \ to 1)9 TovpKov^ 

ipyarevovv, 
K' €t9 rd iSovvd /c\€<f)T6irov\a fik to airaOl \ to X^P^-* ^^ 
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KAPETAN lOTIS. 

" T17HAT art thou meditating, my lotis ? What art thou 
' ' revolving in thy mind ? There is no longer room for 
a Klepht*s or for an Armatolos' career. For the passes have 
surrendered to the Turk; the Albanians have seized them," 

"Even though the passes have surrendered, and there are 
no more Armatoloi, lotis is still living, and is not afraid of 
the Turks. So long as there falls snow on the mountains, and 
on the plains grows grass, I fear not the Turks, I heed them 
not. Gome, let us go and take up our abodes where the 
wolves have their lairs. In the plains live slaves who serve 
the Turks ; on the mountains dwell the sons of Klephts with 
sword in hand." 
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VII. KAPETAN TSOLKAS. 

This poem is distinguished by a remarkable feature: it 
contains the date of the events which form its theme (1. 28). 
In 1760 Eapetan Tsolkas fought an important battle with the 
Turks in Epirus, and unfortunately this is the only thing that 
we know concerning his life (cf. Passow, Nos. 182, 183). 

From the poem we gather that he possessed in an eminent 
degree all the qualities of a typical Klepht : he was brave, 
enduring, and fleet-footed. His hatred of the Turks was only 
equalled by his contempt for them. This is vividly expressed 
in the ballad by the way in which he receives the report of 
their overwhelming force. His self-confidence is communi- 
cated to his followers, and their noble trust in their chief is 
rewarded and justified by a brilliant victory over the enemy. 

The poem is a splendid specimen of the terse and firesh 
style which forms the most striking characteristic of modem 
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Greek heroic poetry. The dramatic, element is not wanting, 
but it does not obscure the epic tone of the piece. Its 
frequent repetitions, which serve as ballast to the impetuous 
movement of the verse, remind us strongly of Homer. 
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O KADETAN T20AKA2. 

TPABA, aepa, Spoa-epd' rpafia ')(ap/rfk(Ofiiva^ 
'lA vd Spoaia-r)^ rd iraiSla^ rov HaokKa Kair€fdvo\ 
*JIov iroXefidei, KaraKafnrrj^; koI KoLeraL '9 rov rfKio 
A6;^a>9 yjrtofii, St;fft)9 v€p6\ St%a>9 K&va fievrdri, 
HovKaKt ^Trarjae k eKara-e '9 rov TaoX/ca to \ifiipt 5 
Kt* oifSe ^XaXovae VAi/ irovXi, VAi/ oKa rh 7rov\d/cia, 
Moi/o' ^XaXovae k eXeye fi dvOpoyTTivrf (fxaviraa' 
" 'Sifj/cov, TaoX/ca, vd <f)vyoDfie\ (rrfKOv, HaoXxa, vd Va /*€*, 
IIoW?) Tovp/cia fia^ ^TrXaKaxre^ /cal OeX* vd fia^ <r/coT(oa7jJ* 
Kl 6 TaoX/ca^ *'xafioyeXaa'€y to ttoSc tov CTpafidvei, 10 
Kal OTpL^ei TO fiovaTaKi tov, kX(o0€C koL Td fjuiXXia tov, 
**Tt \€'9, Tt \€'9, TTOvXaKi, fiov, fioDpk xafievoTrovXi,! 
"0<r* elv 6 TaoX/ca^ fft)i/Tai/09 tov^ TovpKOv^ ^Bev (l>ofiaTat, 
Kc dfi€Tpr)Tott TTOvXd/cc fioVf &9 VfiV vdXOovv Koi aXKoL** 
Ta TraXXrf/cdpia ^<l>ol}va^€j '9 Td TraXXrjKdpia Xiyei' 15 
"Hod V^6, 7raXXrjK(ipia fiov a^ca kC avSpeitofiiva ; 
^AydXi dydXui plxv€T€, iraiBia fiov, Td T0V<f>€/cca, 
Ti ^aepe^ fia<; lpX€Tai dir Td fiovvd t^9 Tovpa^;, 
Ma9 OTiXXovv 01 irpayToyepoi, 6 Arjfio^ koI 6 Ktotrra^" 
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KAPETAN TSOLKAS. 

T>LOW, breeze, coolly; blow gentle and low, to cool the 
■^ lads, and chieftain Tsolkas who is fighting in the plains 
below and is scorched by the sun, without bread, without 
water, without any succour. 

A little bird went and sat on Tsolkas' hold. It did not 
sing like a bird — as all little birds sing ; but spoke and said 
in human voice : — 

" Rise, Tsolkas, and let us flee. Rise, Tsolkas, and let us go. 
For many are the Turks who overwhelm us and wish to 
kill us." 

Tsolkas smiled. He crosses his legs and twirls his moustache, 
dressing his hair at the same time : — 

**What say est thou; what say est thou, my little bird; 
silly bird ! So long as Tsolkas lives, he is not a&aid of 
the Turks : even if they are numberless, my little bird, let as 
many more come." 

He called to his pallikars, to the pallikars he speaks : — 
"Where are you, my worthy brave lads? Slowly fire, slowly, 
my boys, your muskets ; for provisions are coming to us from 
the mountains of Ghoura : they are sent by the notables 
Demos and Kostas." 
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Kt* avTol Tov anroKpivovTai kC avrCKo^id tov hivovv 20 
"Tt iroXefw vh, Kafitaiie\ fipe TaoTuca Kairerdve, 
*2 T 'A\a>vaplov rd Kafjuara, '9 r Airyovtrrov rd \i07rvpi,a ; 
'n* avay^av rd TOv<f>i/cia fia^, ^Skv Tpoyyovv to fiirapovTi, ; " 
Ka' o To"o\/ca9 i^eawdOaxre, Kpd^et rd iraWrjKapia' 
"TpaySare oX4}l rd (nraOia, koI irepa vh SLafiovfi€\ 15 
Na fidOovv iroXjei,^ koI x^P^ '^^^ Tcokxa Kairerdvov, 
To irw^ avT09 ^iroXefirjae fik rpet^ ;^^\^a 80(4)9 TovpKOV^ 
'2 ra x^Xia xpovca tov ^purTov koX '9 tu ^TrraKoaia 

^^VTa, 
*2 T ^kXfovapiov Td KafutTa, '9 t AvyovaTOV Td ^loirvpia** 
T/)€?9 *fiepa(iy; Kafipei TroXe/M)*, Tpet^ ^fi€pa{i)<; koI TpeU 

vvxra{iy:, 30 

A/;^6>9 '^(Ofii, Stxa>9 vepo', S/xg)9 K&va fievTaTt, 
Mitr air tou9 TovpKOv^ SvifirjKe fi oTul Td iraWrfKdpui, 
*Xdv TO ^^€<^T€pi ^irira^e ^yfrrfKd '9 Td /cop*<f>o^ovvia. 
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They answer and return to him reply: — 

''How can we continue the war, Eapetan Tsolkas, in 
the burning heat of July, under the scorching sun of August ? 
While our muskets are on fire and cannot take in the powder V 

Then Tsolkas drew his sword and called to his pallikars: — 

"Draw, all of you, your sabres, and let us pass across, that 
both towns and villages may hear of Eapetan Tsolkas : how 
he fought with three thousand Turks in tie year of our Lord 
seventeen hundred and sixty, in the burning dajrs of July, 
under the scorching sun of August." 

For three days he wages war ; three days and as many 
nights, without bread, without water, without any succour. 
Through the midst of the Turks he passed with all his 
pallikfi^, and like a falcon he flew high up to the mountain- 
crests. 
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VIII. THE THREE CHIEFS. 

The three chiefs who form, so to speak, the dramatis 
personam of the present piece, were no doubt renowned among 
their contemporaries. To the modern editor, however, their 
very names are scarcely known except through this document 
Of all their exploits time has only spared the one recounted 
in the following ballad : 

The scene is presumably Thessaly, and its time the be- 
ginning of the present century. The poem opens with a 
graphic description of a Elephts' banquet on the mountains 
by the side of their tethered horses. Suddenly rumour, in the 
character of a voice from heaven, brings to them the unwel- 
come intelligence that the Turks had just plundered their 
homes, carried away their women and children, and were now 
advancing upon them. 

The youngest of the three volunteers to reconnoitre ; but 
in his youthful recklessness disregards his friends' advice not 
to attack the enemy single-handed. He is borne down by 
numbers, and his comrades come up just in time to receive his 
last farewell. 
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There are several lines missing, which apparently contained 
an account of the struggle. For the rest, the present text is 
richer by nine lines than the one given by Passow (No. 115). 
The latter contains a slightly different version of the same 
story. 

The poem is full of epic reminiscences both in subject- 
matter and style, as the reader will see. 
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OI TPEI2 KAnHTANOl. 

'O Kci'crra? o fiv/cporepo^ kC 'AXefiy? o ii^ako^ 
Kal TO fiVKpo BXa^^OTTOuXo' avrdfia rpcSV koX irivoiw, 
^Avrdfia Sez/' roif^ fiavpov^ t(dv *9 €va ra/Ska Se/ievov^, 
ToO KciVra rpcoev rd a^epa, t 'AXefi; rd \c0dpui 
Kal Tov fit/cpov BXaxoTTovT^v rd SevSpa ^^eppi^dvei, 5 
'E^eZ VoO Wpayyav k iirtvav koX ^ttov ^'x^apaKoirovaav, 
^iXrf (fxoviraa a/cov<Tav, ^adv dir drfr^eKov crofia' 
" ('E)<r€?9 TpoSi*T€ Kal Trivere, k oi Tovpxot ca^ Kovpaevovv 
^Hrjpav TOV Kc&'oTa rd iraiZia, r 'AXefiy rr^v yvvauea 
Kal TOV fiiKpov BXa^^OTTOuXoi; r^v dppaj3a)vcaa'/Meprj\" 10 
Tov \6yo* ^Skv dTTocaxTe, tov X070' 'Sez/ diroeiire, 
K' eifffif^ opOol ^arjKddrjKav ^adv t ay put XeovTapva, 
'O KcSWa? Xi;€^ t oKoyo* tcv *AX€^9 to o-eXXcoi^e^ 
Kal TO fiLKpo BXa;^oVovXo' evpefft) xafiaWdprj^;, 
"2i;/>€, o-v/>€, BXa^oVoi/Xe, '9 ti^' /3iy\a^ vd ^47X^0-179, 15 
K^* az/ eZi^a^ TrepcaaoTepoi, aToaov vd ^ira/M dvTafiaJ* 
Eu5u9 '9 T^ jStyXa ^vpidrjKe ^adv Trecvaa/jUvo^ Xvieo^, 
'Aer ^iirei Sixa k l^aTo', yi,6v p^kir^i xCKidhai^C)^* 
Oi KdfLwoi iirpaaivc^av, Td ifkdyva \oieieivl^av 
Na Va 27 ^irlaw ^vTpiireTav, vd ^irarj ^fiirpo^ <f>o/3aTac, 20 
Tov iiavpo TOV i<f>(ova^€, t6v fiavp6*T0v <l><ovd^€f 
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THE THREE CHIEFS. 

TZOSTAS the younger, and big Alexis and little Vlachopoulo 
-"^ eat and drink together. Together they fiststen their 
black steeds, tethered on one plateau. Eostas' steed gnaws 
the iron bit, that of Alexis gnaws the stones, and little 
Vlachopoulo's tears up the trees. While they were eating 
and drinking and rejoicing exceedingly, they heard a gentle 
little voice as if from an angel's lips : — 

" You eat and drink, while the Turks are pillaging y6ur 
homes : they have carried off Kostas* children, Alexis' wife, 
and little Vlachopoulo's betrothed." 

It had hardly brought this speech to an end, it had hardly 
said its say, when up they sprang like savage lions. Kostas 
looses his steed, and Alexis saddles his, and little Vlachopoulo 
found himself on horseback : — 

" Run, Vlachopoulo," they shout, " run to the look out 
^d watch, and if they are too many, stop, that we may go all 
together." 

Forthwith on the look out he found himself like a famished 
wolf. He sees not tens or hundreds, but sees thousands 
of them : the plains were green, the mountain-slopes were red 
with enemies. He is ashamed to retreat, to go forward he is 
afraid. So he called to his black steed, to his black steed he 
calls: — 

A. 4 
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"Auz/oo-at, fiavpe fi\ hvvaaav va TrXe^? fiAa \ to alfia;" 
"Auz/a/i', d<f>ivTrf fi, Svvafiat vd ifKe^to fiea *9 rd alfia, 
Mov Sia-e to K€<l>d\c aov /a* eva Ka\6^ fiavTrjXt, 
Mi) TVXV \d/CKO^ teal pix^^ "^^^ iriar)^ dir rff ^dXi]\ 25 
Kal ^poira rd airadaKC aov vd 'S§9 to ri aov Xeyet." 
"('E)o'u airaOdKi Safiaaxl xal XafLiraSaxyfievo* , 
Avvaaat, ^fidria fi, ivvaaai vd /co^iy? roaov^ TovpKov<: ;^* 
*'AvvafL, d<f>evTrf fi, Svvafiac vd Koyjro) ki aXXov^ roaov^. 
M.6v ^pdra ro xj^paKt aov vd *Sf)<: to tl aov \iyec.'* 30 
" ('E)o'u x^P^'^*' f^^^ \a/j/rrp6\ Xafiirpo kC dvSp€t<ofiev6*j 
Hore aov ^Bev fi ivrpoiriaae^:, irore fiij fi ivrpamdatf^:.'* 
Ei5u9 yiovpovai exafie ^adv r aypio* Xeovrdpi, 
K.6<f>T€i Kal a<f>d^€i *adv rpayia tov9 axvXoKoviapiov^, 

"^cXrf (fxDviraa €J3a\€, ylnXrf kC avSpeuofiivrj^ ' 35 

" Ko^ara kC 'AXe^, aSeX^ol Koi <t>tXoi rr}^ KapZLa^; fiov, 
TlapafiepTjaar dir ifiirpo^ xal VtVo) fiov araOrJTe, 
Tl ^doXaaav rd ^fidrva fiov ^fiirpoard fiov ^Sev ad<; ffXiTro).** 
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*' Canst thou, my black one, canst thou swim through 
blood?" 

**I can, my lord, I can swim through blood. Only bind 
thy head round with a strong handkerchief, lest perchance I 
throw myself over a chasm and thou fall from giddiness. 
Yet ask thy dear sabre and see what it will tell thee." 

'* Thou damask blade, bath'd in splendour, canst thou, my 
darling, canst thou cut so many Turks ?" 

" I can, my lord, I can cut as many more. Only ask thy 
dear arm, and see what it will tell thee." 

" Thou, my noble arm, noble and brave, thou hast never 
shamed me yet : do not ever shame me." 

Forthwith he sprang forward like a savage lion. He cuts 
and hews down the hateful Koniaroi like goats. 

A shrill voice he sent forth, shrill and loud : " Kostas and 
Alexis, my brothers, my heart's beloved friends, move off from 
before me and stand behind. For my eyes have grown dim 
and I cannot see you before me." 



4—2 
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IX. MESOLONGHI. 

The name of this ballad suggests the nature of its subject. 
It refers to the famous siege of Mesolonghi in 1825 — 1826. 
The Greeks, numbering about 5,000, were under the command 
of Marco Botsaris, among others ; while the Turkish army, 
four or five times as numerous, was led by Ibrahim Pasha, 
Omer Vrioni, and two more generals. The details of the event 
are to be found in all histories of the War of Independence. 
Here I shall confine myself to the episode with which the 
present poem is chiefly concerned. 

The Turks are preparing for an attack ; but they first try 
to persuade the garrison to surrender. The summons, accom- 
panied, as it is, with the tempting ofi'er of ** whole provinces 
for an Armatoliki," Marco's proud refusal, and the disdainful 
manner in which he and his followers treat the suggestion of 
" doing homage," have a striking parallel in ancient history : 

Two Spartans ofier themselves up to Xerxes in expiation of 
the sacrilegious murder of his father's heralds by their fellow- 
citizens — ^but the story had better be told in Herodotus' own 
words : " On their way to Susa they arrived in the Satrapy of 
Hydames, who was a Persian by birth, and governor of the 
maritime provinces of Asia. He received them hospitably, 
and entertained them at dinner. In the course of the enter- 
tainment he said to them : ' Men of Lacedaemon, why do you 
refuse to be the Bang's friends ? You can see that the King 
knows how to honour brave men by looking at me and 
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my prosperity. So even you, if you surrendered to the King, 
— for you have proved yourselves brave men to him, — you 
would each receive a province in Greece as a present from him.' 
To this suggestion they answered as follows : ' Hydames, your 
advice as far as it concerns us is not based on adequate experi- 
ence. For you can see only one side of the question : you 
know your own condition, but you are ignorant of ours ; you 
know that you are a slave, but you have not yet had experi- 
ence of freedom, and, therefore, you do not know whether it is 
a sweet thing or not. Had you tasted it, you would have 
advised us to fight for it not only with spears, but also with 
axes.' Thus they answered Hydames. 

" Hence they came up to Susa and were ushered into the 
King's presence. There the bodyguards bade them, and tried 
to force them, to prostrate themselves before the King, by 
pushing their heads down. But they refused to comply on 
any account, sajring that it was not their custom to do homage 
(irpo<rKvv€€iv) to a mortal, and that this was not the errand on 
which they had come." Hdt. 7. 135—136. 

This ballad presents a unique trait in an attempt to rh)rme, 
which is not very consistently carried out Otherwise it is 
written more or less in the same style as the rest of the 
collection. Passow gives several pieces referring to the 
same event (Nos. 255—259) ; for the Fall of Mesolonghi is 
almost as favourite a theme of the modern Greek popular 
Muse as the Tale of Troy was among the pre- Homeric 
minstrels of old. 
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TO MESOAorn. 

NAMOTN TTOvXi va ^'rr€Ta{y)a, va ^Trijyaiva rod '-^t^Xoi;, 
N' dryvavreva rrf 'PovfbeXrf, to SoKio* Mea-oXoyyt, 
'Ilov TToXe/jLoi fL€ T^' TovpKui, fi€ Teaaapov^; Uacro-aSe?, 
K' oi irpoyroL t^? ^Ap^avvria^ fie SoiSexa ;^tXtaSa(A)9. 
Il€<l}Tovv Kav1/6vta '9 ti)' arepea icaX fi7r6fjL'rrai(<;) rov 

ireXdyov, 5 

Ki avrd rd \€cavoTov<f)€Ka Vaz/ afifio^ rr}^ da\aa<rrj^. 
Toi)? \eyovv vd irapaBoffovv, Toif^ Xev vd irpoa/cvvijaovVy 
MiKpol fieydXoi ^ifxiva^av' "'S t apfbara vd ara6ovp,e\ 
TlarplBa vd (yyKvToxrayfie^ rj vd OavarcDdovfie .^^ 
Tovp/cov Tov MdpKo* ^(fxova^av vd ^/Syj) vd TrpoaKwija-rj, 10 
Kal jSiXaerca rcS \a^av vd e^ dpfjuaTcoiXUt. 
"'£70) TovpKLa ^Sev Trpo<TKvv(Sy rov^ 7raX7japl3avLTa{Ly, 
SeXoD ^aard^y iroXcfio' fik tou9 M€a'oXoyyLTa(i)f;, 
Kal rjvpa hvvap.€^ 7roXXa(A)9, rfvpa koX TraXXrjKdpca, 
''Ottou ^apovat r apfiara, arcKOVTac Vaz/ XeovrdpiaJ' 15 
Moi/a^ot Ta>v ^VTayiavrrjo-av *fjL€pa(i)f; et/coai Svo* 
'Hfjuepa vvx^o, iroXefio icaX avirvoi '9 t6 /cpvo\ 
Tore fievrdrca eifydaaav ot TleXoirovvriaL&TaL^s;) 
'Mafu p^ rov Ylerp6p,'jrerj' kol fiepiKol vriamTai(<;). 
^ep{y)ovv p^iraipaK dir to Mcopia teal . arivovv '9 to 

XavSaKU 20 
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MESOLONGHI. 

TITOULD that I were a bird, that I might fly and soar high 
^* up in the air and see Roumeli and the hapless Meso- 
longhi, which is fighting against Turkey, against four Pashas, 
and the first chiefs of Albania with twelve thousand men ! 

Cannons resound on land and bombs from the sea, and 
the musket-shots fall as thick as the sand on the beach. 
They bid them surrender, they bid them do homage. Great 
and small shout in reply : — 

**Let us stand firm in our arms, let us deliver our father- 
land or die." 

The Turks summoned Marco Botsaris to come out and 
do homage, and promised him whole provinces to have for his 
Armatoliki: — 

*'I do not bend the knee to Turkey," he says, "to the 
wretched Albanians. I will carry on the war with the men of 
Mesolonghi. For I have found great forces, I have found many 
pallikars who strike with their swords and stand firm like 
lions." 

They held out by themselves two-and-twenty days : fight- 
ing night and day, sleepless and in the cold. Then came to 
their succour the Peloponnesians with Petrobey and several 
islanders. They bring a standard from the Morea and plant it 
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Tore 01 Tovpxot einvav x^Xca Xoyiav <f>apfJidKia, 
^Ofiip Jlaaaa^: €<f)(OPa^€, Kpd^ei roif^ ^Kp^avira^i,)^, 
T^oxO'VTapaiov^ StaXe^^roi;?, Toif^ 'AXi;7ra<raXtSa(A)9' 
"Hoi) '<rT€, r^oxavrapaloL fiov, t *A\rj Uaaad r^ipaxia; 
T(opa TLfiTJare rrf Tovpxla, pi'X^V'^^ '^ '^^ 'xavidKta*' 25 
'*O\0L Tov<; (opKurOrfKave 'A'/acti; Mova/jbeTrj 
'2 TO MeaoXoyyt vet ifbjSovp vd xdfiovp Kiafiiri 
'Hfiepa rwv ^pia-rovyevvcov, irpo tov pa ^^fiepoiarj. 
"'AXXa;^/ 'AXXa;^/" iifxopa^av k CKapiap ro ytovpov<rc, 
01 TovpKov a/cd\a(i)<; lj3a\av v dvai^ovv '9 to y^apBuKi, 30 
Kidiro l3o\d{i)<; kC diro aTradLaij)^ ^Tre^raz/ Vai; /3a0pdKoi, 
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in the trenches. Then the Turks became sick as if they had 
tasted a thousand kinds of poison. Omer Pasha called, he 
summons his Albanians, — picked Tzochandars, Ali Pasha's 
retainers : — 

" Where are you, my Tzochandars, Ali Pasha's pages ? Now 
is the time for you to do credit to Turkey and throw yourselves 
into the trenches." 

They all swore by Ahmed Mohammed to enter Mesolonghi 
and feast there on Christmas day, before sunrise. ''Allah! 
Allah !" they shouted and rushed forward. The Turks 
planted ladders to climb on the trenches, but the musket- 
shots and the sabre strokes made them fall as thick as frogs. 
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X. KAPETAN TZOUVARAS. 

The hero of the present ballad is Kapetan Tzouvaras. 
No details of his life or character have come down to us. 
But it may be gathered from the poem itself that he was 
a Chief of a band of Elephts and had his headquarters at 
Earpenesi in the province of Phthiotis. It is also stated that 
he had been at one time an Armatolos in Epirus, and it may 
be safely supposed that he, like so many of his fellows, was 
forced to rebellion by the encroachments of the Turkish 
Governor — probably Ali Pasha of Jannina. 

The most interesting part of the piece is its end. It gives us 
a vivid sketch of the Elepht at home, spending the feast of Easter 
among his friends. The lamb mentioned in the ballad forms 
an indispensable feature of the festival. Each family has one 
killed and roasted whole on a spit. The banquet is followed 
by dances and sports, the most important of the latter being 
a contest of marksmanship or "shooting at the mark (cny/LtaSt)." 
This game very closely corresponds to the Scottish sport of 
"shooting at the Popinjay," described in the opening chapter 
of Old Mortality. 
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The "coloured eggs" form another characteristic trait of 
the festival, as no family, however poor it may be, fails to 
display a number of them on its board during the feast of 
Easter. The usual salutation during that season is, instead 
of the ordinary "Good-day," **Christ is risen" (Xptoros avwrny), 
to which the person addressed answers **He is risen indeed" 
(*A\rf6m av€<mj). This form of greeting is in some parts of 
Greece still accompanied by the brotherly kiss, — a custom 
which reminds one of our own Christmas mistletoe. 
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O KADETAN TZOTBAPA2. 

AAAH2E, tcovK€ fi, XoKfjae, XdXa, fcavfiiv^ drjSovi, 
Adkare '9 aKpoireXayo^; *irov irkeovv rd /capdfiia, 
'Porare \d to* N^/coXo', to" Nt/coXo' T^ovfidpa\ 
^Uov *Tav '9 rd Aovp* dpfiaroDXo^, '9 to KapTrevfjai KX€<f>Ti]<;, 
EZj^e ^Xdp/rrovpo kokkivo ^ kokkivo koX yaiXdt^id , 5 

EZ;^e XTavp6\ eZp^e 'Kpiaro*, eZ^e Kot rrf Tlavayia. 
'E^€9, Trpo-^e? aKOvaafie rd fipovrepd rov^ifcia, 
K' eXhaps 7rm ifidpeae tov<: TovpKov<; p,€<r '9 to Aovpo\ 
Kal V^/oe axXafiov^ heKO^rdy kC avrov top ^ovaeXl/j/rf , 
^Tlrjpe fjLOvXdpia S^Sexa p! darfp^C ^oproDfiipa, 10 

K' eKeWe irkpd ScdfirffC€, iripa tcard to^ BaXro*. 
'n^'ye vd fcdp,rf rrf Aap^Trprj* KoX to ^piari^ ^Aviarr), 
Na ''^<7i7 TO <r<f>aj(Tdpc rov, kokkiv avyd vd ^dytf, 
Kal vd ')(pp€'^ovv rd iraiBla, vd pi^ovv '9 to 'S,r)p,dBi, 
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KAPETAN TZOUVARAS. 

OING, my cuckoo, sing; sing thou also, poor nightingale. 
^ Sing on the beach where the vessels sail by; ask 
about Nikolos, Nikolos Tzouvaras, who was Armatolos at 
Louro and Klepht at Karpenesi. He had a scarlet standard, — 
scarlet and blue; it bore the figures of the Cross, of Christ, 
and of the Holy Virgin. 

Last night and the night before we heard the thundering 
guns and saw him beat the Turks and drive them into Louro. 
He took eighteen prisoners, among them the Mousselim him- 
self He also captured a dozen mules loaded with silver. 
Hence he crossed over, he went across towards Valto. He is 
gone to celebrate the Resurrection and exchange the Easter 
embrace, to roast his slaughtered lamb and eat red-dyed eggs, 
to watch the lads dance and aim at the target. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

rilHE following four ballads, belong to the class known 
"*- as TpayovSua rov x^pov — ^the ancient 'Yiropxijfiara — or 
ballades in the original sense of the term. 

In this species of composition we again recognise a Hellenic 
origin. The first traces of it are to be found in Homer (i?. 
18. 593 foil., Od, 8. 261 foil.), and in Hesiod {8c. 281 foil.). 
Some of Pindar's fragments also (71 — 82) are relics of similar 
songs. 

The TpayovSwt rov xopov are sung as accompaniment of 
a more or less complicated set of steps and mimic evolutions. 
Each province in Greece has its own. peculiar local dance, as, 
for instance, the KaXaftartavos, originated at Ealamae, etc. 
But the most popular of all is the one known by the name of 
o (TVfyros (sc. x^P^^)> or 17 rpdrra (ItaL tirata = drawn, stretched 
out). It is a kind of military dance, in which some recognise 
a survival of the old TrvppCxq. 

At weddings and similar festivals men and women dance 
together in a ring, holding each other's hands. The leader of 
the dance, as he sweeps on, waves a handkerchief and sings 
out the verses of the song, while the rest join in the chorus. 
The dances following a Klepht's banquet naturally were of 
A. 6 
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a more martial and exciting character. No women partici- 
pated in them, and the steps were usually accompanied with 
sabres brandished naked overhead. Such must be imagined 
the dance for which the first two of these ballads were com- 
posed. The monotonous cadence of the metre and the frequent 
recurrence of the re&ain will give an idea of the half-savage, 
half-romantic nature of the dance. 

It will be noticed that the heroic versm politicm is in this 
kind of composition divided into its two hemistichs, separated 
from each other by the insertion of the burden of the song. 
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XL KLEPHTS AND ARMATOLOI. 

This song describes a banquet of Elephts {raovfiirown = to 
irvfMTOiTiov). It begins with an apostrophe to the birds in the 
air — ^a conventional opening almost as hackneyed in modem 
Greek minstrelsy as the invocation to the Muse was in classical 
times. The rest of the story is put in the mouth of the bird, 
and it ends with a curious covenant, entered upon by the 
banqueters, "to carry any one of their comrades, who ever 
happened to be taken ill, for forty days and nights " — if they 
did not reach a place of safety before. This illustrates in 
a striking manner the loyalty of the Elephts towards each 
other, and the way in which they seal it by an oath on the 
" Sword and the Gospel '* is not less characteristic. 



6-2 
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TPArOTAI KAE4>TAPMATllAnN. 

" UovXaKca fi ar/pia k f/fjLepa, 

MoDpk Arjfio, 
^'^^ Ay pva K fjfiepwfievai 

^rjfiOy KavfjL€P€ Arjfio, 
" AvTOv 'yfrriXa 'ttov Tratfere, 

Mcopk ArjfMOf 
"Kal x^f^V'Xa Tff pare, 

A^yL60, KavfJbkve ^rj/MO, 
"M^(i/) eiSare dpfmrcoXov^y 

Ma)pe A^/irO, 
"Kal T0U9 7raXr)ov<; roif^;: KX€if)Ta{i)'; ;" 

Arjfio, /cavfieve ^rffio^ 
"'Ei|r€9, TTpo'^h Tov<; eXhafie 

Mwpe ArjfjLo, 
"Mea \ T &yLo fiovaaTTJpc 

^rjfJio, /caijfieve Arj/jio, 
"K* elxO'V dpvia koI *'^vav(e\ 

McDpe Arjfio, 
" Kpvdpca aov/SXcafieva, 

^rjfio, Kavfieve ^rjfMOy 
"K' eixav^e) koX jXvko fcpaal 

Ma)pe Aijfio, 
"'Att' aSoXo' fiayevc. 

^rjfjLOy /cavfi€V€ ^rjfio, 
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KLEPHTS AND ARMATOLOL 
Burden : " Demo !" and ** Demo, poor Demo !" alternately. 

"TITY dear little birds tame and wild, 

Wild as well as tamed. 
Which sport high up there, 
And look down below, 
Have you seen the Armatoloi, 
And the good old Klephts?" 
"Last night or the night before we saw them 
Inside the holy monastery : 
They were roasting lambs- 
Bams turning on the spit. 
They also had sweet wine 
From an unmixed jar. 
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(( 'XT' '*»»v t#^»>y 

Ket TT erpoDjaVy fC€L ir einvavy 
Mwpk ArjfjLo, 

A^TJ/jio, Kavfieve Arj/MO, 
'^^'^Ka/Mav opKOV *? to airaOl 15 

*'Kal *9 t' S^ao' to 'Tar/yeXio'' 

^rjflO, KaVfJL€V€ ^TJfJLOf 

"*Ai; appaxTTiiarj koX KaveU 

Mcope Aijfio, 
"'Atto T171; avvTpo<f)ia tou9 

Arj/jLO, Kav/JL€V€ ^rjfio, 
"'2 Toi/ cS/iro' i/a T^i/ avpovv(€) 

Mcope A.rjfjLo, 
^'^Xapapra ^ fjLepovv')(TLa. 10 

A^/io, /cav/ji€V€ Aij/jLO, 
Ji/9^6 Kaipo^ KL appaxTTfjo-ev 

Mfopk A^/io, 
**'0 wp&TOf; KOTrerdvLo^y 

^rjfiOf Kavfieve Arjfio, 
"'2 Tov wfjLO^ t6v iavpav^e) 

Ma)pk Afj/JLO, 
^^^Xapavra ^/jLepovifVTta, 

ArjfMO, Kavfieve Arjfio, 
"'2a7n7<7ai; ra yeXexui tov, 25 

Moopk Arjfio, 
'^^'Ehreaav k oi apfiol tov" 

ArjfiOy icavfieve Aijfio. 
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While they ate, while they drank, 

And lifted up brimful bumpers, 

They took an oath on their sabres 

And the holy Gospel : 

* If any of their band 

Ever chance to fall ill, 

To carry him on their shoulders 

Forty days and nights/ 

There came a time 

When the Captain-in-Chief fell ill. 

They carried him on their shoulders 

Forty days and nights 

Until his tunic fell to shreds, 

And his joints fell to pieces." 
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XII. THE THREE CHIEFS. 



The following lay deals with one of those acts of violence 
of which the EQephts were not unfrequently guilty. In this 
instance the tenn Elepht can be used in its primitiye sense of 
"robber" or *' brigand," although, so far as we can see, the 
motive of the attack was rather thirst for vengeance than 
greed. The lady who is so roughly handled by them was the 
wife of a Khodja-bcLshi, and we have sufficient evidence that 
these Greek officials of the Turkish Government were some- 
times apt to abuse their power. 

The piece is valuable for the light it throws on the manner 
in which such acts of depredation were carried on, and abounds 
in characteristic traits which are pointed out in the notes. 
The names of the three brigands apparently denote real indi- 
viduals, well-known to the poet ^nd his hearers, but I have not 
been able to obtain any further information on their history. 
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OI TPEI2 KAHETANOI 

'naT77<7aj/(€) T^* Aeirepov, 
^AvTcivT), ^AvTcivrj, 

*Tlrjpav da-irpa, ^irrjpav ^\<opiay 

^Avrdvrj, 'Ai/rcoi/iy, 
*Tl7jpav fiapyapirdpc, 

Tao^Ka Koi AeTrevicoTrj, 
^Tlrjpav TTf* ^iKoXaxaiva, 

*AvT(ivff, ^AvToiprj, 
Ilp(OTfl* X-oraafMiraaiva , 

TacSyKa Koi AeTrevidtrf, 
T171; ^TTTJpav fcal Ttjv V^7ai/(e), 

^AvTcivrj, ^ApToivTf, 
^AwdvoD '9 TO \vfiipL, 

Ha&yKa koX Aeirevidrrfy 
Kl 6 Aejr€ViwTrj<$ ^iraXa^o^;, 

^AprdvTj, ^AvToivfj, 
'Att' Tct fiaWia ttjp iridvev, 
'2 Ti}' yrf Tr)v (i)^povrd€L ! 

TaoSyKa koI AeTrevtdrrfy 
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THE THREE CHIEFS. 



Burden : "Antoni, Antoni," and "Tsonga and Lepenioti" alter- 
nately, except after the second verse, where it is replaced by 
" Tsonga, would it had not happened ! " 



npHEY attacked Lepenou 
And made it a pass! 
They took money, they took florins, 
They took pearls; 
They took Nikolas's lady — 
The head Khodja-bashi*s wife ; — 
They took her and carried her oflF 
To their mountain-hold, 
And Lepeniotis in his fury 
Clutches her by her tresses 
And dashes her on the earth ! 
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""A^Ve /ie, Aen-evcdrtf fiov, 

'Ai/Tcii/iy, ^AvToivTf, 
Mf) ^fi(y)dv7j^ Tct fiaXXia fiov^ 

Tawy/ca koX Aerrevioirrf, 
Kal ypdyfte *tct rif ^^ayopa, 

^Avrdvrjy ^Avroovrj, 

^^vvia x^XtaSe? ypoatay 15 

^aS^yKa Kal AarevKorr), 
N^ areiXovv ^iaui SdSe/cay 

\\vT<ov7jy ^AvTdivrj, 
Kal iroaia BetcairivTe, 

TaSfyKa ical Aeirevvdrt), 
N^ aretKovv rov ypa/ifiarv/cov 

^Avroivrj, ^Airrcivrj, 
^Aafiivto* /caXafidpv, 

Ta&yKa Kal Aeirevvoirrf, 
NA oretKovv Kal rov yItvxovtoVf 20 

'Ai/Twn;, ^AvTwwif 
^^v darj/iivto' rdaL* 

TatiyKa Kal Aeirevidn], 
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"Let me go, good Lepeniotis, 

Do not tear my tresses, 

But write for the ransom : 

Nine thousand piastres. 

That they may send twelve fezes. 

And fifteen caps. 

That they may send to the Secretary 

A silver ink-hom. 

That they may send to the Lieutenant 

A silver cup." 
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XIII. THE CRUEL MOTHER-IN-LAW. 



The following piece does not, strictly speaking, belong to 
the same category as those which precede it. I was, however, 
induced to class it under the head of " Heroic Poetry " by its 
style, which indicates it as a composition of the district and 
period which produced the other Klephtic songs. It diflfers 
from the latter inasmuch as it deals with an incident — ^real or 
imaginary — of domestic life. 

Mothers-in-law are in all languages a by-word for feminine 
malice, but the reader would have to seek far in order to find 
a more shocking instance of cruelty than the episode described 
below. The murderess, with all the cunning ferocity of Medea, 
seems wanting in the powerful motives which render the latter 
heroine's monstrous crimes intelligible, and, to a certain extent, 
excusable. Her conduct, however, serves the purpose of 
strengthening our sympathy with her victim — the poor orphan 
bride whose desolation is painted with consummate, although 
unconscious, art. The picture, in its touching simplicity, 
aflfords an excellent illustration for Homer's pathetic line : — 

?fiap 6* 6p4>aviKov nava<fii^\iKa naiba riBrja-iP, — IL 22. 490. 
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The reader will find in the Appendix a full account of the 
wedding-ceremony which forms the background of this picture. 

The subject appears to be a favourite one with modem 
Greek bards, and it has been treated more than once. (For 
parallels see Passow, Nos. 456, 457.) 
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H KAKH HENeEPA. 



Burdeil : 'Pifyci) 17 Aafiirpoirovkd fioVy Kop dppap<avu(urfi€tnff 
repeated at the end of each verse. 

Jlepa '^(e) ^Kelvo ro fiovv6\ 

^Tlovvai ^yjrrjXo Vo r aWa, 

^^ucelde* Set /carifiatve 

T779 dp(l>av7}^ 6 ydfJLO^ • 

Trj<; op^avrj'i T^9 IprjP'V^y 5 

T779 %fcXAo'/097/Aa<r/A€J/i79. 

Kdi/€t9 'Sei/ irpayovBrjo'e 

'Atto T0V9 av/iire^ d€pov<; 

K' ?i/a9 #ca#co9 7ra\'p6y€po<;, 

'E#c€ti/09 rpayovBdev. * 10 

^Qipalo TpayovS* apxi'0'€ 

Kt' dpydf dpyh ro Xeyei, • 

"'O ydfio^ elv dp^ovrifco^ 

71 vvqyq iraive/JLevrj, 
*%ctv T aKovaev rj irevOepct 15 

IloXi' T779 ^ /caKO<f>dvr} 
K' €49 T0V9 [layeipov^ ^rpefe, 
K' et9 T0U9 fjuayeipov^ Xiyei • 
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THE CRUEL MOTHER-IN-LAW. 



Burden : " Rhegho, my Lampropoula, a maiden betrothed." 



"171 ROM yonder mountain, which rises higher than the rest, 
-■- — hence was marching down the orphan maid's wedding- 
procession ; the wedding-procession of the wretched orphan, — 
the thousandfold wretched orphan. 

No one of the bridegroom's friends sang. But a wicked 
old man — he sings ; a pretty song he strikes up and slowly, 
softly sings it : 

" The wedding is princely, and the bride of fair fame." 

When the mother-in-law heard it, she was grievously 
offended, and to the cooks she hastily ran ; and to the cooks 
she says : — 

A. 6 
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" Mar/€ipoi, fiayeipiylrare 

TpLwi/ ^<f>ei,hL(ov K€(f>aXia* 20 

T^9 0X€VTpa<: Kal r aaTpiTLov 

Kai T^9 [jLovofiepiBa^y 

Kal ySaXVe (f>ovxTCi Kifiivo 

Kal ivo <f>ovxTa{L)^ Tniripi, 

Na ^dry* rj vv<fyq V* ep^j^raLy 25 

'n' epx^rai (fyiXe/ievrj ! ^* 

Utdvei Kol xyveL ret vepd, 

a /JL7) vpeuovv 9 to (tttltl, 
Ti)? irdyeL TO yXvKo ^ayl, 
Na yXvicaff* fj Kaphla T979. 30 

TlpeoTrf x^ylria oir eySaXe 
Eu^v9 vepo ^TjTdeiy 
Kt' o dvBpa<; T979 fiyra i/€po', 
Na ipoai,ad^ rj fcapSia T979, 

Kt' 00*0 I/^ <l>€p0UV TO V€p6*y 35 

^Airodavev 17 vv^<f)7j. 
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" Cooks, cook me the heads of three snakes : of a viper, of 
an astritiy and of a lizard. Throw in a handful of cummin 
and two handfals of pepper, that the bride may eat who is 
coming, who is coming well-beloved!" 

She takes and pours out all the water, that none may be 
found in the house. She takes the sweet dish to her that her 
heart may rejoice. She no sooner tastes the first morsel 
than she calls for water, and her husband calls for water that 
her heart may be refireshed. But, ere the water was brought, 
the bride was dead. 



6—2 
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XIV. THE DANCE. 



The following song was dictated to me by a blind beggar 
in Macedonia. Who Verga, the hero of the piece, was my 
informant could not tell me. He vaguely described him as 
a very brave man, who had often defied the Turks, but fell 
into their hands at last while dancing in the village fair. 

It affords one more instance of the methods by which the 
Turkish authorities usually get rid of insubordinate and 
dangerous characters. Where open violence fails they have 
recourse to deceit. 

The piece abounds in Turkish words, mostly technical 
terms, in keeping with the subject. This consistency between 
style and subject is noticeable in many works of a similar 
kind, and forms one of the clearest evidences of the realistic 
spirit which pervades modem Greek poetry. 
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The poem from interna] evidence seems to be of Chian 
origin ; it contains many words peculiar to the dialect of that 
island ; the name of the hero and the reference to Smyrna 
also lead to the same conclusion. 
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O XOP02. 

Uepa '9 T'^v iripa rov %G)/otoi; 

'E/cet Vai/ /cal ^ ^€(f>dvT<ov€v 

'O 3€pya<; 6 /cavfiivo';. 

^^8yd\av koI to fiirovyiovprl 5 

'ByaXai/ ical to iXKLdfii 

To Bepya vd a-KOTciaovve 

Y^piarj vd firj tou? indvrj. 

Wolo^ vd hdarj to /jlov^vt€, 

'V'qfidhi TO 'X^a/JLTrdpL ; 10 

'^Ei/a? aTTo T0V9 (l>lXov<: tov 

Tov Sivec TO ')(a^nrdpi • 

"Tla-^aTe, <f>L\oLj to X^P^^ 

Kat TrdyjrWe ra TpayovSca 

Kat V^? V^^ i^ovXeylrave 15 

^AydBe^ to ;^G>pto' yLta?. 

^Fi0yaKav to iXKidfiL fia<;. 

Ma/cpv ^adv to /ittoI /xa?. 

'2 T?7i/ ^fivpvqv e'jro\eiia{y)a 

T/9€fc9 ^fiepa{t)^ [JL eva Xd^o 20 

Hore /lou 'Sei/ to '\67fc(a)fa 

@dvaT0^ \d vd XaySo)/' 

'O aSe/o</)09 TOV Nt/co\779 

^JLddovvrav inKpafifiivo^ • 
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THE DANCE. 



^ONDER, beyond the village, they had set up a dance. 
Amongst them was poor Verga making merry. 

The edict was issued, and there was also issued the warrant 
that they might kill Verga without being liable to judgment. 

Who will give the tidings, the sad news ? 

One of his friends gives him the news. 

" Stop, n^y friends, the dance ; stop the songs. For the 
Turks have envied us also our village. They have issued our 
sentence as long as our body. I fought at Smyrna for three 
days with a long sharp knife, and I never reckoned that I 
should meet with death," said he. 

His brother Nicoli was sitting apart in bitterness : 
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"Fta irdyjrW*, dS€p(f>La, to' X^P^** ^5 

Tid Tra-^Ve rd TpayovSva 
Kal ^fid^ ^fia^ i^ovXiyjrave 
'AydSe^; to x<wpto' />wi9 
K' i^ydXav to IXkLa/it fia<; 
MaKpif ^adv to fiiroi fia^J* 30 

Kal * Travel kC o Xarfjy ^ h.yd<i 
Kat ^iraei KciX tov Xe'et • 
" 'O ^aaCkea^ ae rj6eke 
Na ^irafie \ Td iraXdriaJ* 
^^"IvTa fi€ diX^ 6 ^aaiXea^ 35 

"IvTa fie deX 'A^ei/riy? ; 
*Ai/ ^i/at 'ta to' 7r6X€fio\ 
Nd *7rdp(o T apfiaTa fiov, 
A.V rjvai fcai la to X^P^ > 
Na ^irdpd) Td ^loXla fiov.** 40 

'2 to' Spofio* ^TTOV ^Trayalvav€ 
Mta' fiirapovTua tov ^hfixrav, 
Mta' fiirapovTva tov pC^ave 
'2 TO fiapfiapevLO (TTfjOo^;, 
MrjSe {/JL)7rdXXa ^Sev tov 7r€p(v)a 45 

Kal %ayLtoi; 'Sei/ {i)7r€d>T€i, • 
"'la to' ^€0*, XttT^^ A7a, 
^IvTa TO fca/JLiraeTL ;^* 
" Et9 T^i/ vyeia aov ar}fi€pLf; 
Aei/ 7ra et aaXafieTi, 50 

Mta' /jLirapovTia tov pi^ave 
Z TO oef^o TO iiaTi, 
Kal Ta fjbvaXd tov ^crireLpave 
'2 ivvea Xoyiayv x^P^^*" 
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" Stop, my brothers, the dance ; stop the songs. For the 
Turks have envied us also our village. They have issued our 
sentence as long as our body." 

Then Hadji Agha came ; he comes and tells him : 
"The King wants thee. Come, let us go to the palace." 
"What does the King want me for? What does my 
master want me for ? If it is for war, let me take my arms ; 
but if it is for a dance, let me take my violin with me." 

On the way, while they were going, they gave him a pistol- 
shot ; a pistol-shot they fired on his marble breast. But 
neither did the bullet wound him nor did he fall : 
" In God's name, Hadji Agha, what is my crime ?" 
" Salutation does not agree with thy health to-day." 
They fired a shot in his right eye, and scattered his brains 
over nine different fields. 
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APPENDIX. 



THE WEDDING CEREMONY. 

• 

npHE variety among the customs of the diflferent districts of 
-*" Greece on which I have had occasion to comment more 
than once abeady, is again noticeable in the wedding ceremony 
of the peasantry. Though varying in details, however, it is 
essentially the same. Here I shall endeavour to draw a sketch 
of it, as it prevails in Thessaly, the supposed scene of the last 
ballad but one. 
\J Marriage is considered all over Greece, and particularly 
/among the peasants, as the most sacred of institutions. The 
scandals that form the staple topic of conversation in certain 
more civilized countries are all but unknown amidst a people 
who, with the keenest sensibility to beauty and the tender 
passions, unite a power of self-restraint and a sense of decorum 
not easily imaginable by those unacquainted with their manners. 
Religion and the fear of public opinion combine to keep the 
standard of morality at a height hardly attained by more 
refined communities. The Greek country lass is as sensitive 
on the point of her reputation (to ovo/io, **her good name") 
to-day as she was in Homer's times, and she would no more be 
seen with a stranger than would Nausikaa of old. The latt^ 
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cautioned Odysseus to drop behind as soon as they got in 
sight of the habitations of the Fhaeacians : 

fjMfievjj' fidXa 8* elalv vircpc^toA.oi Kara ^rjfxov^" 

said she^ The modem Greek girl is equally careful not to 
give food to the "bad tongues" (xaKai yXwo-o-ot) of the neigh- 
bourhood. Consequently, the intercourse between men and 
women is extremely restrained in the country, which does not 
offer so many facilities for flirtation as a town does. In fact 
the only occasions when the youth of the two sexes have 
a chance of mixing with each other are the public festivals, 
such as the First of May (Ilpwroftata), Easter {Aafiirfn^}, the 
Vintage (Tpvyi/ros), etc. It is in those reunions, during the 
dancing and general merry-making, that the country swain 
chooses his sweetheart, and then he tries to find the means of de- 
claring his love. Let it be borne in mind that we deal with the 
population of the fields, where nocturnal serenades with guitar 
and mandoline under the fair one's windows are unknown, and 
where clandestine interviews round the comers of ill-lighted 
streets are impracticable. Under these conditions courtship is 
very difficult, and the young man is often obliged to wait long 
for the desired, opportunity. 

This generally presents itself on a fine morning when all the 
young women go to the village Fountain (17 Ppv<rri) to fetch 
water in their pitchers, or on a moonlit evening when they 

1 Homer, Od. vi. 273 foil. 
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return from the banks of the river where they have been wash- 
ing the clothes of the family — functions in which all girls, rich 
and poor, gentle and simple, participate alike, in a way that 
brings back to the spectator's mind the beautiful picture of 
the fair "white-armed" Phaeacian maid and her cortege, 
employed in a similar task at the irXwol cm/cravol^ of 
Scheria. >^- 

I As soon as the youth sees his beloved separated from her 
companions, he confesses his passion to her by throwing a 
flower or an apple into her lap.XThis pretty custom, again, 
recalls and explains Theocritus's graphic expression : 

rjpaTO 8* ov fmXoL^ ovBk po8a»*. 

^ If his advances meet with a favourable reception, he loses 
no time in acquainting the maid's parents with his intentions. 
The information is generally conveyed through the medium of 
an elderly female relative, known as irpoieinJTpia * (= the classical 
TrpofjivrjaTpLa), who, if successful in her errand, is rewarded with 
a present. The ceremony of Betrothal (appafitavLaafxa) ensues. 
The friends of both parties are invited, and in the presence of 
the parish priest (^aTras) takes place the " exchange of rings " 
(aXXayfjia SaKTvAtStov), and the Contract of marriage is drawn 
up, signed and witnessed. The fiancee assists, covered with 
a veil sjrmbolical of her modesty. This function is concluded 

1 Homer, Od, tl, 85 foil. 

2 Theocr. Idyll xi. 10. 

^ The name does not seem to have been unknown in andent times : 
see Schol. Ar. 
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with a dinner, in which the guests drink the young couple's 
health and sing songs appropriate to the occasion. 

The interval between the engagement and the marriage is 
of variable length, and it may sometimes last for years. But 
the former is considered almost as solemn a tie as the latter, 
and a ''breaking oflF" is as disgraceful as a divorce, and it is of 
very rare occurrence. When the day for the wedding is fixed 
upon, invitations are issued to the relatives of both parties (ctv/a- 
w€0€poi) and their firiends. On the eve of the ceremony a great 
banquet is given by the bride's parents, and she dines with 
them for the last time ; hence the feast is called vorcpoSctVvta. 
A corresponding banquet takes place eight days after the 
marriage, when the newly-married couple, accompanied by 
their nearest relations, visit the bride's parents. This second 
feast is known as cTrwrrpo^ta. 

A best man (Kovfiirdpo^, 'compare,* or voWs) is chosen, 
who, on the eve of the great day, assists at the bridegroom's 
(yafifipo^) toilet. The lady is at the same time decked out in 
all the pomp and circumstance of a bride {yv<l>v) by her bride- 
maids. Early in the morning the bridegroom's party walk in 
procession, accompanied by music and songs, to the bride's 
house, and, after a sham fight at the entrance, — a reminiscence 
of olden times of violence, — they succeed in carrying away 
the bride, attended by her friends. The two processions thus 
amalgamated march to the church, where the marriage service 
is read, while chaplets of flowers (orci^ava), blessed by the 
priest, are placed on their heads and exchanged (aXXafw crre- 
<^vo) by the best man, who provides the garlands and defrays 
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the greater portion of the expenses. As a characteristic of 
the sacred nature of the ceremony, it may be mentioned that 
these garlands are ever after religiously kept by the brideV 
and supply a married woman with a solemn expression oi 
asseveration only used on very serious occasions (fta ra are- 
<l>avd fjLov /). \They are considered as symbolizing the family 
ties, and are, therefore, hung up under the cikoVc?, or pictures 
of the Panaghia and the other patron saints which form the 
Lares of the modern Greek househol4 and are supposed to 
watch over the peace and prosperity of the family*. 

The ceremony over, they all adjourn to dinner at the 
bridegroom's house. During the banquet the bride stands 
with her face veiled until, at a given moment, the best man 
approaches her and lifts up the veil. The following day is 
devoted to dancing and general merry-making. On the third 
(day takes place the curious rite of the bride's formal fare- 
well to the village fountain, which she is to visit no more 
as a maiden. For the last time she carries there a new 
pitcher, which she fills with water, and then throws into the 
fountain different objects, mixed with crumbs of bread. This 
touching act is followed by more singing and dancing round 
the fountain, and forms the concluding feature of the festival, y 

^ An oil lamp usually bangs before tbese pictures, and on festive 
occasions tbey are crowned witb flowers. In case of fire, or any otber 
sudden calamity, tbe pious Greek's first care is to save bis bousebold 
gods. Tbere are numerous traditions of danger averted tbrougb tbeir 
timely interference and punisbment inflicted for remissness in attending 
to tbeir proper worsbip, as, for instance, neglecting to ligbt tbe lamp, or 
to burn incense before tbem. In all tbis one clearly sees a continuation 
of tbe cult of tbe ancient iip^anoi deoL^ sligbtly altered to meet tbe require- 
ments of tbe Cbristian religion. 



PAET II. 

ROMANTIC POETRY. 



INTRODUCTION. 

TTNDER the head of "Romantic Poetry" I have included 
^ four groups of songs dealing with imaginary subjects. 
I need not enter into an analysis of each particular group. 
Their diflference from each other consists not so much in 
language or metre as in subject-matter, and will be obvious to 
the reader. It would be well, however, to point out the 
common characteristics which distinguish this class of poems 
from those forming the First Part of the collection. There is 
a fundamental diflference between the two classes, and, were it 
not for the fact that they both consist of pieces composed in 
the same language, they might well be taken for the produc- 
tions of two entirely distinct races. 

In this diflTerence we recognize the influence of the same 
causes which have always tended to split up the Hellenic 
nation into a number of communities distinguished from 
each other by local peculiarities of manners, customs, tastes, 
interests, and, in a less degree, of speecL The Greek moun- 
taineer stands towards the Greek islander pretty much in the 
same relation as the Spartan stood towards the Athenian in 
ancient times: He is rough and turbulent, and, as might be 

A. 7 
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expected, the Muse which appeals to his bold, untamed spirit 
is the one which best reflects the rugged grandeur of his native 
crags. Though he may be far from home, and live under 
utterly diflferent conditions, he still clings with aflfection to 
the songs which remind him of the exploits of his Klepht 
ancestors, and bring back to his ears the roar of the storm 
raging among the rocks. 

On the other hand, the inhabitant of the maritime towns, 
as well as of the islands, is a polished, lively, witty individual, 
delighting in the pursuits of peace and the pleasures of love. 
The noise and gossip of the street are as dear to him as those 
of the market-place were to the contemporaries of Aristo- 
phanes. "Tt v€(i>T€pov;" is still the inevitable accompaniment 
of the modem Athenian's morning salutation, and points to 
the same thirst for information, the same keen interest in the 
little events of every-day life which characterised the men 
who formed the audience of Socrates in the Agora, This is 
not a fanciful resemblance, visible only to the eyes of an 
enthusiastic student too anxious to discover in the life and 
language of modem Hellas the traits which lend such charm 
to ancient Greek literatn|^It is a real, self-proclaiming fact, 
obvious to any traveller wno chooses to use his eyes fqjjfother 
purposes besides that of gazing in more or less inane wonder 
at the ruins of the Parthenon, or at the columns of the 
Olympian Zeus. This observation may be illustrated by the 
testimony of two men as different from each other as it is well 
possible for two human beings to be. The first is a late pro- 
fessor of Logic at a Scottish University, the second an Italian 
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revolutioDist who spent some years of his adventurous life in 
Greece. 

Mr Minto, in the Introduction to his Manual of Logic*, 
says:— 

"It {i.e, dialectics) was a game that could flourish only 
among a peculiarly intellectual people; a people less acute 
would find little sport in it. The Athenians still take a 
singular delight in disputation. You cannot visit Athens 
without being struck by it. You may still see groups formed 
round two protagonists in the caf^s or the squares, or among 
the ruins of the Acropolis, in a way to remind you of Socrates 
and his firiends. They do not argue, as Gil Bias and his 
Hibernians did, with heat and temper, ending in blows. They 
argue for the pure love of arguing, the audience sitting or 
standing by to see fair play, with the keenest enjoyment of 
intellectual thrust and parry. No other people could argue 
like the Greeks without coming to blows. It is one of their 
characteristics now, and so it was in old times two thousand 
years ago." 

Here is an equally characteristic story related by the 
Venetian patriot*: — 

" II y a quelques ann^es il existait h Ath^nes un strange 
personnage : on aurait dit un philosophe cynique du quatri^me 
si^cle avant J^sus-Christ ; c'^tait Diog^ne ressuscit^. II ^tait 
n^ dans Tile de S^riphe ; c'est pourquoi on Tappelait S^riphios. 

* Logic Inductive and Deductive, University Extension Manuals, 
1893, p. 4 foU. 

^ Vingt Ans d*Exil par Marco Antonio. Paris, 1868, Notes, 7. 

7—2 
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Un jour, S^riphios, pr^ du c^l^bre monument choragique 
appel^ vulgairement Lanterne de DioghnSy criait h, tue-t^te : 
avSpcs 'A^i/votot, avSpcs 'A^iyvatoi, * Hommes AtMniem, hommes 
AthSniens V Un grand nombre de personnes s'^tant reunis 
autour de S^riphios, on lui demanda : * Pourquoi nous as-tu 
appel^s? que nous veux-tu?' — 'Comment!' dit S^riphios, 
* ce n'est pas vous que j'appelle. Vous n*^tes pas des avSpc? 
(hommes), vous ^tes de grosses b^tes. Ce sont les ombres des 
anciens que j'appelle. Allez-vous en au diable, b^tes. Laissez- 
moi causer avec les grandes ombres des anciens ."AvSpcs 

* kBr}vaioi.y av3p€9 *A^>7vatot ! ' 

''S^riphios, tout en niant que ses concitoyens soient les 
descendants des hommes Atheniens, tout en affirmant leur 
d^g^n^ration, donnait par ses paroles un dementi h, ses paroles 
m^mes. C'^tait Ik du Diog^ne tout pur." 

These two pieces of evidence, coming as they do from 
sources so diflferent, will suffice to confirm the result of my own 
observation and bear out my statement that in the Greek of 
to-day one can see the living representative of the old Hellene, 
and in his life, literature, and language an expression of the 
spirit that produced the works which we are taught to admire 
at school. But this digression has taken me rather too far 
away from the immediate subject of my introduction. To 
return. 

The following poems chiefly belong to the islands of the 
Ionian Sea and of the Archipelago, and to the towns on the 
coasts of Greece and Turkey. Taken as a whole they affi)rd 
us a good many glimpses of the life of the plains as distin- 
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guished from that of the highlands, illustrated in another 
portion of this work. The thunder of the gun is exchanged 
for the softer tone of the guitar ; the love-song fills the room 
of the war-cry ; and the warrior-mother's wild lamentations 
are replaced by the gentler sighs of the love-sick swain, or the 
melancholy complaints of the broken-hearted maiden. No 
discordant sound of mountain glens swept by the wind comes 
to disturb the music of purling streams and the murmur of 
the rippling blue sea ; no cloud breaks the azure of the sky, or 
obscures the rich sunshine jDf the country-side : Love, prospe- 
rous or disappointed, laughter of joy, or tears of sorrow, form 
the variations of light and shade in this picture of peace and 
innocence, — the only changes in its atmosphere of perfect 
serenity. 

Such is the general character of the poems which I have 
ventured to class under the somewhat vague title of " Romantic 
Poetry." As has been said above, they represent the genius 
of the people of the coast and islands. It is impossible to 
specify their origin more accurately ; for, wherever they may 
have been produced, they are the common property of the 
Hellenic race, from the shores of the Euxine to the island of 
Cythera, and from Corcyra in the west to Smyrna in the east. 
A song or distich originally composed in the shadow of the 
Chian mastich-groves may a short time afterwards be heard 
sung under the glare of the street lamps of Constantinople. 
Dialectical diflferences do not help us much in our attempts to 
trace their origin; for in the majority of cases as soon as 
a song is transplanted from its native soil, it loses part of its 
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local colour and gradually assumes the character of its 
adopted home. The Greek language is so elastic that pro- 
vincial idioms and expressions can easily and, so to speak, 
unconsciously disappear without in the least altering either 
the sense or the rhythm of the original. This fact deserves 
the attention of those scholars who, like Prof. Pick, attempt, 
after the lapse of thirty whole centuries, to reduce Homer's 
poetry to its original dialect, on the assumption that its 
present form is the result of a deliberate and systematic 
' redaction/ The history of modem Greek poetry, as exempli- 
fied in the contents of the present volume, plainly proves that 
this transformation is the work of a slow, natural, and unavoid- 
able process, — ^not unknown in the annals of the popular 
literatures of other nations also, — and satisfactorily accounts 
for any discrepancies of style and language noticeable in the 
Homeric poems. In the comparative paucity of such dis- 
crepancies we detect the influence of a general law according 
to which the universality of popular poetry tends to supply 
it with a uniformity of style under which all traces of racial 
and local peculiarities are hopelessly lost. 

We may remark, however, in general terms that, so far as 
external form is concerned, there is a radical diflference between 
the Heroic and Romantic poems of Modem Greece : the former 
are always composed in the fifteen-syllable verstcs politicus 
described elsewhere, and do not rhyme. There is a single 
exception to the last rule in one of the pieces included in the 
Pirst Part (IX), but there I am inclined to attribute it to the 
mere influence of transplantation rather than to any deeper 
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cause. Those in the latter category are composed in all 
kinds of metres, generally brisker and livelier than the 
heroic, and always in rh)nne. It may also be added that the 
productions of the islands and of the coast of Asia Minor, in 
particular, are distinguished from those of Greece proper by 
their more complicated and artistic versification. Further, 
their language, comparatively speaking, contains a greater 
number of words derived from Italian than from Turkish 
sources. This is, of course, due to the fact that the inhabit- 
ants of these countries came into closer and more lasting 
contact with the merchants and soldiers of the Venetian and 
Genoese Republics than did those of the Greek continent. But 
with regard to the foreign element of Greek speech in general, 
it must be observed that it is in no case considerable or 
material, and that it chiefly consists in technical terms which 
might easily be replaced by equivalents of Hellenic origin, 
without the slightest detriment to the richness of the language. 
On the other hand it must be admitted that the romantic 
literature of the Middle Ages has exercised an undoubted and 
deep influence on the popular Greek Muse. Many of the 
romances of Western Europe were translated into Greek, and 
some of them still live in the memory of the people. Under 
the Hellenized name of a hero or a heroine one can easily 
recognize a Frank knight and his lady-love : the wizard and 
the fortress, the labours and the final victory of virtuous valour 
over wickedness, are all there. There also exist long epics 
constructed by medieval Greek poets on western models, the 
best known of them being the romance of " Erotocritos," a 
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work of the eleventh or twelfth century, still very popular in 
Greece. 

I purposely refrain from entering upon a critical discussion 
of the poetic value of these pieces : some are good, others 
indifferent, but they all serve equally well my object of illus- 
trating the close relationship of modem to ancient Greek. 
It remains for the reader to decide as to their intrinsic 
merits. 
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I. THE SHEPHERDESS. 

A shepherd-girl has lost her favourite lamb. In her 
despair she calls on the Holy Virgin to help her to find it. The 
Virgin hears the maiden's prayers and delivers her darling back 
into her arms. This is the theme of the first Idyll, — a trite 
occurrence of bucolic life, ennobled by the tender pathos of 
sentiment and the exquisite sweetness of language. The 
maid's touching grief and her naive appeals to the " Protectress 
of the unhappy and sorrowful " have something unutterably 
charming in them, — something that defies analysis. 

The prayer and promise of oflFerings, — chaplets, candles, 
and a silver figure representing the lost and recovered object, — 
common in Greek and Roman Catholic countries, still remind 
one of classical times, and show that these most congenial 
forms of paganism are not dead yet, nor likely to die soon, in 
the sunny south. 

The peasants of Greece, like those of Italy, will for a long 
time to come believe in the omnipotence of the Holy Virgin 
(who, after all, is none other than a heathen goddess in 
Christian disguise), no less than in the presence of Nymphs 
(NcpotScs) and Satjnrs (KaWt/carrfapot), with which the creative 
imagination of their ancestors has peopled every wood and 
spring of their classic soil. 
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H BOSKOnOTAA. 

Mui fioaxoirovKa pohoifKaafiAvri 

T' apvL Tr)<; 'x^avev '9 T7)v iprjfua, 
Kft' chreX'jriafievT) '9 rd oprj rpi'xet, 

Kal TO (fxopd^ev fi direXiriaLa * 

"AevKtj fiov, (f>oo(; fiov, irov elaat Ve fiov, 5 

'Api/t fiov, iroiaai; ^hev fiov ^fitXa^! 

'^'Xaa-a, ^irdyet, 0€€ fiovy r dpvL fwv, 

^Akv fi€ XvirdaaL ; 'Bkv fi dr/aira^ ; *' 

Eft9 tA XayxaBia f) Koprj rpix^c 

Me ^ ^eirXeyfiipa %/oi;<ra fiaXXia, 10 

Kal ^BaKpv{a')fi€vr) rk %€/ota Ivet 

^ Kvv^tofikva '9 T^' tiavayia. 

"^fl Uava/yia fiov, yXvKeta Tlapdevo^y 

^avipaxre fi€ ^iroiv rj A^vkt), 
Kal vd aov <f>ep(ii) avdrj ^'irXeyfieva, 15 

"Kairpa xepaKia raxVy Taj^v. 

"*fl Uavayia fiov, Kafie to davfia 

Kal vd ak Kafjuo €va dpvlj 
'OV darffiivio^ vd to Kpefidao) 

iiit9 Trjv eiKova aov ttj areirrrj I 20 

Kal *^fi€poiv€L 6 ^€09 T vfiipa 

K' ij ^oaKoirovXa irrjhoyeXa, 
T' dpvi Tr}<; l;^64 '9 riyi/ dy/caXia Ti;9 

'2Ai/ irepiaripi Kal to ^tXa, 
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THE SHEPHEBDESS. 

A SHEPHERD-GIRL, rose-born, lost her lamb in the desert. 
In despair she runs up to the mountains and calls to it : 

" My White one, light of my eyes, where art thou ? Tell 
me. My lamb, where art thou ? Why dost thou not speak ? 

" Heaven ! I have lost my lamb : it is gone ! Pitiest 
thou me not ? Lovest thou me not ?** 

Over the glens the maid runs with her golden locks dis- 
hevelled, and with tears in her eyes she lifts up her hands to 
the Virgin : 

" All-holy, sweet Virgin, reveal to me where my White 
one is, and I shall bring thee flowers woven in wreaths, and 
white little candles early in the morning. 

" holy Virgin, work a miracle, and I shall make thee 
a lamb, all silver, and hang it on thy venerable picture 1" 

God brings on day, and the shepherd-girl jumps and 
laughs for joy, holding her lamb in her arms, and kissing it, 
like a dove. 
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II. THE MAID'S DREAM. 



Here again we are introduced to the successor of an ancient 
goddess. In this instance it is St Paraskev^ ('*St Friday," 
a Ut. transl. of the Hebrew "Preparation"). She is identified 
with Venus, at least most of her attributes correspond to 
those belonging to the purest conception of the goddess of 
love, before she degenerated into, or was raised from, the roU 
of a patroness of lust. The name given to the same day of the 
week in the Romanesque languages (Ital. Venerdi, Fr. Ven- 
drediy etc. = dies Veneris) ; the consecration of springs and 
shrines to her ; her supposed influence over matters of love, 
illustrated by the scene of the girl sleeping in the saint's 
sanctuary for the purpose of propitiating her, — all tend to 
render this theory plausible. 

The belief in dreams has given rise to, and, in its turn, is 
kept alive by the existence of a class of professional Dream- 
Interpreters (OveLpoKpLTLa-a-ai), as numerous as that of Potion- 
Makers (Maywrcrat), who thrive on the superstitious credulity 
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of the young and ignorant. In the present case it is the 
maid's own mother that attempts to explain the dream, which 
was presumably sent by the saint. Her interpretation does 
not agree with her daughter's wishes, and the latter volunteers 
an equally ingenious and much more satisfactory explanation. 
There is a similar piece in Passow (No. 412). 
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TO ONEIPON THS KOPH2. 

Mia \ rffv dyla TlapaaKevrf 
K.6prj /coifjuarai fiovaxH' 
^oifiarav kC 6v€iptd^€Tat,f 
BXeTTCft V appaficovtd^erai, 
'2(e) ireptfiSXc €fil3atv€, 5 

^"VrjXov irvpyov dvefiaive. 
K' erpe'XfLV Svo 'rrorafioiy k €{a')Kvyjr€ vd ttltj vep6\ 

"'Eyci, fidva fi\ ^veipidarriKa, 
EZSa V dppaffcovvda-TTjKay 
*2(€) TrepifioXt Sfifiaipa, lo 

*'9rj\ov irvpyov dvifiaiva, 
K' erpexO'^ Si5o iroTafioi, k e{cr)Kvy^a vd irioa vepo!^ 

" Koprj /Lt', TO trepi^oTC 6 Odvaro^y 

Kt' 6 irvpyov elv to fivrj/xd aov, 

la ouo irorafjbta, to vepo , 15 

TA Bdxpva VoO ^A j^vcrci) '7(0." 

" Mai/a fi, Ka/cd to ^^rfyrjae^y 

yidva fly icaKd to BtaXvae^. 

To trepL^oTC 6 ydfio^ fiov, 

Kt' o irvpyo^ elv 6 dvSpa^ fiov. 20 

la ovo iroTafMia, to vepo , 

U yafJLO^ irov ua Kav(o yea. 
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THE MAIFS DREAM. 

A T Saint Paraskev^'s church a maiden is sleeping alone. 
She sleeps and dreams that she is betrothed. She saw 
that she entered into a garden, and went up a high tower. 
Two streams ran by, and she stooped to drink thereof. 

" I dreamt, my mother, and saw that I was betrothed. I 
entered into a garden and went up a high tower. Two streams 
ran by, and I stooped to drink thereof." 

" My daughter, the garden is thy death, and the tower is 
thy tomb. The two streams — the water — are the tears which 
I shaQ shed." 

"My dear mother, thou hast ill-interpreted it; mother 
mine, thou hast ill-explained it : the garden is my wedding 
and the tower is my husband ; the two rivers — the water — are 
my married life." 



A. 
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III. MARIA. 



The First of May is celebrated in the East, just as in the 
West of Europe, with exceptional Sclat The day begins with 
an early excursion into the fields for the purpose of '* meeting, 
or catching May " (^lavco rov Mcu), a personification of Summer, 
and probably a reminiscence of a Dionysic rite. On their way 
back the party pick flowers, out of which a garland is made 
and hung over the main entrance of the house. Flowers are 
also spread round the windows, over the walls, and so on. 
Banquets, songs, and dances in the open air occupy the rest of 
the day. The young of both sexes dance together and improve 
the opportunities for flirtation which the occasion aflFords. 

In the following Idyll a young man bewails the premature 
death of the maid whom he had met the year before at one of 
these festivals. 



8—2 
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MAPIA. 

1. Mo\*9 €<l>€yy€ T aaripL 

T779 avyr)^ yXvKd, yXvKa, 

'2 T^i/ copaC irpcoTOfiala, 

3. II/olx/ ap')(i(rovv ra rpayovBia, 

To *^€<l}dvT€Ofl, oi x^P^h 

4. TIp<oTi] ^irpo^aXe*;, Mapla, 

npcoTT) ^irpofiaXe^ (i)av, 

5. TA fiaXXia aov ^ire<f>Tav irXrjOo^ 

Et9 Toi/ tcdrainrpo Xaifi6\ 

6. Kal croO VroXtfe to ottjOo^ 

'PoS' Q)/oar irapdevLKo^, 

7. Kal *9 T^ ;^oi/^ao'/L^a, Map Lay 

llaX aircpaa air €K€i,, 

8. 'Att' T^i/ 6/W7/Lt' eKKXrjaia 

^Oirov a elxa irpwroihy. 

9. M' ai/rl i/ai;/)' mpalo (r&fia, 

0€to' ^ififi ipa>TVK6\ 

10. EZSa Karaairpo XiOdpt 

Iv* aTTo iravd) va aravpo . 
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MARIA. 



rriHE star of Mom was just beginning to shine sweetly, the 
air to pour forth its perfume on the fair first of May — 
before the songs, the sports, and the dances commenced, — when 
thou, Maria, camest forward first, first of all. 

Thy hair fell in profusion o*er thy milk-white throat, and 
a fair maidenly rose adorned thy breast. 

A year later I went the same way again, Maria ; I passed 
by the desolate church where I saw thee for the first time. 
But, instead of meeting a pretty form, a heavenly, lovely 
glance, my eyes met a white stone with a cross upon it. 
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11. Mova^o^ '9 Tfjv iprjfiia, 

^Etyopdrta-a atfih 

12. Et9 TO fivrjfid aovy Mapia, 

Kal TO <f>L\r}a'a yXv/cd. 

13. Kt' diro T avdff rh airapfiiva 

"EKoyfrd Va fiova')(p\ 

14. "Kairpy wyvo dakv Kal ae{va\ 

'2ai/ KoX <re 7rap6eviK6\ 

15. Kal TO WaipL{a)aa fx iKelvo, 

^'Oirov fioi')(e<; Sdaet av 

16. 'Att* toi/ Kr^'iro fie rk Kplva 

Aft' dvdfivr}av aKkriprj, 

17. To Va avfifioXo^ davdrovy 

T* aWo' vevoTT)^ k €Vfiop<l>ia<;, 

18. Kal X^P^^ irdvra 'Sw /caTou 

'ASeXi^? T^9 <rvfKf>opd^, 
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Alone in the desert I knelt close by thy grave, Maria, and 
tissed it gently. From among the scattered flowers I picked 
one alone — a white, pure, and, like thee, virgin blossom — and 
matched it to the one which thou hadst given me from the 
garden of lilies for cruel remembrance : the one an emblem 
of death, the other of youth, and beauty, and of joy which, 
here below, is ever sister to sorrow. 
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IV. THE OLD MAN. 

The following piece is a humorous satire on a love-smitten 
old man. His attempt to snatch a kiss meets with a well- 
deserved explosion of scorn on the maid's part. Her disgust 
and the openness with which she gives vent to it find a curious 
parallel in one of the Idylls ascribed to Theocritus (BovicoXe- 
(TKos, Theocr. xx.). 

For the sentiments and language of the latter part of the 
piece compare Passow, Nos. 567, 577. 



O TEPOS. 

'Atto /ear ^(e) fiia fiovpiha 
^Kddorav fiia Kopaaiha, 
^^Kadorav k €va<i yepo(;, 
hiKaro xpoj/ft) Tov ^e pay. 

(Z)/cv<l)T 6 76/309 vh <l)c\i](rr), 5 

" ^evya, yepo, ^iro Kovrd p,ov, 
Kt' dpa{y)ovXcaa 77 /eapSia fwv, 

"Tl TOV yipov Tct iraiyvihta 

Elvac <T/e6pSa teal xpofifivSia, la 

Tl TOV yipov Tct Kavd/cia 

'2^1/ vepo^paaTa airaydxia, 

" Kal TOV veov Ta iraiyviSdKia 

M6(rxo<; xal yapv<j>aWdKva, 

Kai TOV veov koL t^9 ^OTreXXa?, 15 

Md(rxo9 elvai koX xaviWa" 
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THE OLD MAN. 



"DENEATH a mulberry-tree sat a maiden. There abo sat 
an aged man, a hundred years old I know him to be. 

The old man bends forward to kiss her, and fills her 
with the uncleanliness of his mouth and nose. 

*'Away with thee, old man," she says, "fitr from me; 
my heart loathes thee. An old man's blandishments are like 
garlic and onions. An old man's dalliance is like parboiled 
spinach. Whereas the young man's sweet sports are like 
musk and cloves. A young man's and a young maiden's 
sports are like musk and cinnamon." 
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V. O HNETMATIKOS. 



^Xapavra *fi€pa(i)^ fieXer&y 
Na Va'o) '9 TOP irv€V/JbaTt,K(l*' 

'Aei/ Tov €vpiaK(o fMivayp^, 

Mia KvpcaxVy Trovpv6\ irovpvo 5 

'Ilaya) tov ^vpiaK(o fMiva^o^' 

{X)fCV<l)T(0 <j)l\& TO X€pL TOVf 
KdOoVfUlL '9 TO fJL€VT€pt, TOV, 

"Ilaira fjLOv, ^^ofioXoya /ie, 

Ta KpifiaTa fiov ^pdoTa fie** 10 

"Ta KpLfiaTCL aov Va* TroXXa, 

Kal ayairt) vh fit] Kavrj^ irXela** 

"*Xdv dpv7]{<T)T7i^ (^Vu, iraird, 

Tov apTO KoX Ttj* XeiTOVpyia, 

ToT€(9) fcal 70) ^e v dpvrj{<T)T& 15 

la fiavpa fioTUi it a^awto. 

'Ha et iraira^ \ Ta?9 &pai^ tov, 

'Ila'co ^al '7^^ '^ "J"^*^ Kopai^ tov. 

^Ylaei 6 iraira^ '9 nji/ iKKXriaia, 

'Ila'ft) ^al '7ft) '9 Tiyi/ TrairaSia. 20 
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THE CONFESSOR. 

T HAVE been these forty days thinking to go to the Con- 
fessor's. I went once ; I went twice. But I cannot find 

him alone. 

One Sunday, early in the morning, I went and found him 

alone. I bend and kiss his hand, and sit down on his sofa : — 
" My father," I say, " confess me ; ask me about my sins." 
" Thy sins are many. Thou must make love no more." 
" When thou, my father, refusest the offerings of loaves 

and cakes, then shall I also give up the sweet black eyes 

which I love." 

The priest goes to his " Hours " ; I, on my part, go to his 

daughters. The priest goes to church ; I, on my part, go to 

Mrs Priest. 
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VI. TO ^ETTIKO ONEIPO\ 

Kopfj. I3\eirec \ rov inrvo T179, ^eiret /cal '9 t oveipo^ T179 
Toi/ veo *7rov ar/aTrae Vc!>9 eZ^e '9 to irXevpo* ti;9. 
M' ovra^ 'fvTrj/oet koX Tqpa Vc!>9 elvai fMovaj(i] t^9, 
T^i/ *'7raLp{v)€i TO Trapdirovo^ xal B€p{v)€t to KopfMi ti79' 
MaXd>v€t Ilk to ^iraTrXcofia, axi^ev to fia^tXdpf 5 

" Ma^iXapaKi fi aKkr^po xal ^TraTrktOfia *pr)fidSc, 
Tl ^KCLvaTe tov ar^airSi — to' i/eo', to TraWrfxapc ; " 

1 Cf. Passow (No. 544). 



VII. TO MANTHAAKI. 

"Ne/oaj/T^t Vo Trf vepavT^ia Kal iirjXo V to Mvalpc, 
Na elx vepdvrfy vd '/ofc^i/a '9 to trkpa irapaQvpi^ 
Na WaaKi^a Tdv fiaarpaira VcS^et to Kapvo<j>vXKL' 
'lA a^v) TO \ey\ dyaTrr) fioVy VoO Vat '9 t6 Trapadvpc • 
To fiavTrjKdKL *7rov K€VTa<; ifieiya) vd to o-Tet\i79." 5 

Ka^e jSpdBv T^9 TO *\€y€ xal to irovpvo to aT€\^y)eu 
'2 Td ybvaTd TOV to ^pi'^e, Kd0€Tai to 'ferafet* 
" Fid V€(9) fiov, /jLavTTjXdKC fjLov, 7r(S9 fM ay air 77 Kvpd aov;" 
"'SAi/ Oakdaaa ^ovpXi^eTac, *adv KVfia Sep" 6 1/01)9 T179.'' 
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THE FALSE DREAM. 

A MAIDEN sees in her sleep, she sees in her dream that 
-^ she had by her side the youth whom she loved. But 
when she wakes and finds herself alone, she is seized with 
grief and beats herself. She scolds her blanket and tears her 
pillow : — " Lotless pillow, and outcast of a blanket ! What 
have you done with the one I love, with the youth, the dear 
brave lad?" 



THE HANDKERCHIEF. 

" /^RANGE from the orange-tree and apple from Eg3rpt ! 
" Would that I had an orange to throw at yonder 
window, and hit the cup with the carnation in it ! I speak to 
thee, my love, who art at the window. The little handkerchief 
which thou embroiderest, send it to me." 

He spoke to her every evening, and at last she sends it 
one morning. He spread it out on his knees and questioned 
it:— 

" Tell me, my dear little handkerchief, how fond of me is 
thy mistress ?" 

" She is raging like the sea, and her mind is tossed about 
like a wave." 
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VIII. O ArAHHTIKOS. 

""H^eXa vaprS) to ^pdBv, fict ^Triaae ylriXi) ^poxV> 
Kal rhv deo TrepcxaXovaa *ut va a €vp(o p^vayr), 
Mr're p^ovayr) <t evpLa-Kfo, pbrire p^e Tr}v pidva aov, 
Moj/' a eiplaKw ^aroXtapLevrf piea '9 t^9 <f>iKi]vdSat^ aov" 

"Kal TL v€0<; elaai av, 5 

'Iloi} i^o^aaat rrj ^poyrj* ; 

EZ;^a povya vh a aWafo), 

'IlaTrXco/ia vd ae aKeirdao), 

K,al KoppLCLKL V a/yKaKcda'rf^f 

K' €TaL va Sta<rK€Bdar}<;,** 10 



IX. H KONTOTAA. 

MCa KOVTovXay piia yiopLarr), 
Mia vepavT^opba^ovXaTT), 
'n(w;^€fc TO ySufl Xeipiovi, 
Kc o7roio<; vd to *Biy Xa^civei. 

"M(op\ a9 TO 'S£(S KL A9 XaySwo-ft), 
To yepd/ci pLov V dirXdao), 
*A9 TO '84(8 Kal A9 TO TTldaO), 
Kt o,TL l^o) A9 t6 X^<^^'* 
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THE LOVER. 



" T INTENDED to come last night ; but it began to drizzle, 
and I prayed to Heaven that I might find thee alone. 
I find thee neither alone, nor with thy mother; but I find 
thee in full dress among thy friends. '' 

" What sort of youth art thou, to be afi*aid of the rain ? 
I had clothes for thee to change, I had a blanket to cover 
thee with, and a pretty body for thee to embrace, and so 
enjoy thyself." 



THE PRETTY LITTLE MAID. 

A PRETTY, plump, little maid ; a maid with cheeks like 
oranges, whose breast is like a lemon, and whoever sees 
it is wounded. 

" Oh ! let me see it and be wounded ; let me stretch my 
hand. Let me see and seize it, and may I lose all that I 
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X. H ArNflPISTH. 

1. Uoia clvac rovrrj 

'Iloi} Kare^aivei, 
^KaTTpovrvfiAvTi 

^Ox TO ^ovvo* ; 

2. Tdpa VoO TOVTrj 

'H KopT) <l)aiv€TaL, 

To x^P'^^ ^ev€Tat 

*'Aj/d' a7ra\6', 

3. K' €v0v^ dvoiyei 

T' dpala KciWrj 
Kal TO /c€(f>aXi, 
^vx^oKovvelf 

4T7"» » » / > 

iv €pa)T€ fievo 

Na /i?) t' a<f>i](r7)f 

Na TO TTUTi^ar) 

IlapafcaXec, 

5. KoKKiva kC (iSfiop(f)* 

''E^^efc tA ;^€tXfca 
'fltrai/ Ta <^uXXa 
T^9 poiavia^y 
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THE FAIR UNKNOWN. 



TI7H0 is she that is coming down the mountain dressed 
in white? 

Now that this maiden is coming forward, the grass is turn- 
ing into a soft flower. 

It forthwith unfolds its charming beauties and swings its 
head to and &o, 

And, enamoured, it prays that she may not spare it, but 
tread upon it. 

Her lips are red and well-shaped like the leaves of a rose- 
bush 

A. 9 
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6. ''Oral/ X^P^^V 

Kal rj avyovXa 
Aeirrrf fipoxovka 

^Ti\(v)€i 8po<rta^, 

7. Kal r£v fjLaWloDv rrf^ 

T' copato* ifKrjdo^ 
^Ylavov '9 TO arrjOo^ 
AdfiTTCi ^av06\ 

8.* ""E/xpvv Tct ^fuiTia T179, 

"Oirov ye\ovv€, 
To xpwfia iroivat 
Zi Tov ovpavo . 

Tloia elvac rovrrj 
*0;^ TO iSovvo* ; 
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At daybreak, when the mom sends down a gentle shower 
of dewdrops. 

The beautiful wealth of her golden locks shines on her 
breast. 

Her laughing eyes have the colour that is on the sky. 

Who is she from the mountain ? 



9-2 
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XI. H AHISTOS. 



01 opKOL, irovv rj ttloti^, 
Ylov ^vai oaa av fi cop/ciaTfj^ ; 
Hovp* ra aTe<f)ava rov ydfwv, 

Hov ^vai ra poSa k tj fMVpTLai{^) ; 

*Aj; ideXjj^ \a va ^ijao), 

Ao9 fiov ra XovXovSia VtVo)' 

A09 fiov VtcTO) ra XovXovBia, 
Me <^iXLa <j>apfiaKe fievay 

Ta XovXovhta fxapafieva 
"Ottov a eSvSa {i)(re{va). 
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THE FAITHLESS ONE. 



WHERE are thy vows ? Where is thy faith ? Where are 
all that thou hadst sworn to me ? 

Where are the marriage-chaplets ? Where are the roses 
and the mjnrtle-boughs ? 

If thou wantest me to live, give me my flowers back. Give 
me back the flowers now poisoned with kisses, 

The flowers, now faded, which I once gave thee. 
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XII. eANATOS. 

'S Tct /juivpa ^vTVfiivrjy 

'2 tA fxavpa 0e j/aaai, 

Kat *fik da Ovfiaaaiy 
Kal irdvra da KKaL\. 

@^ eKdri Ilia rjfiepa, 5 

^pvarj fjLOv irepiaripa, 

'2 Tov Td<j)o* fjLOv iirdv(o 
Na pi^rj^ iivprial^y 

'iAvpnah icaX Tp'ai/ra^i/XXa, 

Kfc' ai/^^ TOV TrapaSecaoVj lo 

Kal irdvra fik hdicpva, 

ea Xe'? ox €>€. 

AvtA ra copaia 

rXvKVTara ^fjudria 
Me <f>€p{v)ovv jua \avpa 15 

^puKTrf '9 T^' Kaphia, 

XIII. STENAFMOS. 

'Sai/ /5oSo' Vov *fi(y)aiv€i 
'S T^v KOG-fio Ki dvOi^ev, 
Mia *fiepa fivpi^et, 
Mia ^fiipa ^aara. 

Trj* ievrep depa^ 5 

Ta ^vXXa t' a/OTrafet, 
T^' veiovq Bafjid^ei 
Kal TTjv €V(oSia*. 

'2ai/ poSoi* ^fiapdvOr) 

K* 17 a^coa Kaphia fioVt 10 

'H veioTTf fjLov \d0r), 
Tdv Td<^o ^rira. 
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DEATH. 

/^LAD in black, in black weeds, thou shalt be, and thou shalt 
remember me and ever weep. 

There will come a day, my golden dove, when thou shalt 
spread myrtle-boughs on my grave; 

Myrtle-boughs and roses and blossoms of paradise; and 
ever in tears thou shalt cry Ah me ! 

These fair sweet eyes bring a fearful flame into my heart. 



A SIGH. 

T IKE a rose which bursts forth into the world and blossoms : 
it smells for a day ; for a day it lasts. On the following 
day the wind snatches its petals away, subdues its youth and its 
perfume. Like a rose has faded my innocent heart ; my youth 
is gone ; it seeks the grave. 
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XIV. O EPA2TH2. 



Td<l>€ (TKXrfpi, VoO KpvTTTec^ 
Tif via VoO XarpevcD, 
TloWd 'Sei/ aov yvp€v<o, 

Na fi€ Bex^V^ fc ifii(ya) 
2, TO %C()/Aa <roi; to /cpvo , 
N' dvawavOci wXrja-lo* 
'E#c€Ai/i79 V dyairoi. 



XV. O KTNHroS. 

Tafe TTcS^ 7]fiaaT€ irovkia, 

Ilovkia ^evyapoofieva, 
Kal ^iripaa hfa^ Kvvrjyo^, 

Kal V/coT<»<r€ to Sva. 

^Avd0€fid <r€, Kvvr}yi, 
^Uov V/c6tci)0'€9 to &a 

Kal ^Skv fia^ ^aKOTTcoae^: rh Svo, 
NA ^ird^fi dyKoXuiafiiva. 
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THE LOVER. 



/^RUEL grave, that concealest the maid whom I worship, 
I ask not much of thee : one favour I solicit : 
That thou shouldst receive me also in thy cold bosom, that 
I may rest by the side of her whom I love. 



THE HUNTER. 

"ClANCY that we were birds, — a loving couple of birds, — and 
that a huntsman went by and shot one of us. 
A curse on thee, huntsman, who hast killed only one ! 
Why didst thou not kill us both, that we might perish in 
each other's arms? 
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XVI. SERENADES. 

The following two pieces are specimens of the songs known 
as ^artvaScs^ or crcpcva^cs (ItaL serenata). This kind of erotic 
poetry iBourishes especially in the big towns on the coast of 
Greece and Asia Minor. The Italian custom of bands of 
young men serenading their lady-loves during the long moonlit 
nights of summer was early adopted by the Greeks of the great 
commercial centres, who have always maintained relations 
with Italy, and whose life is modelled on a more Western 
pattern than that of the inhabitants of the interior. 

This form of poetry is generally characterised by a warmth 
and intensity of feeling which often reminds one of the 
impassioned effusions of the Lesbian Muse. 

The description of the effects of love in the first of these 
two pieces may be compared with some of Sappho's songs, 
especially with the one referred to in the Notes. Old Charon 
figures here as the personification of Death, — a more exalted 
r6le than the one which he plays in Classical Mjrthology. In- 
deed, in the modem Greek mind he seems to combine the 
functions of Apollo and Hermes with those familiar to the 

^ This word is a corrupt form of the Ital. matHnata which, like the 
Fr. aubade^ means a morning's music under one*s wii^dows. 
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ancient Charon. He is sometimes described as the bearer of a 
quiver and bow (<ra fra), with which he inflicts sudden death, at 
other times as a messenger whose errand is to summon the 
doomed person to the next world, and again as the ferry- 
man who conveys the soul to the land of Shades. In the 
piece under consideration he appears in the first of these 
characters. 

The second song is in a milder vein. The lover threatens 
to take the more practical course of seeking in a new love 
consolation for his disappointment, and so pay the faithless 
one back in her own coin. 
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HATINAAES. 

1. 

'O IpoDrd^ cov fi avaylre fiia ^\6ya '9 Ttfv KapSia, 
Kai fik ^Xo<y/f' akinrrjra, ^Sev *vplaK<o fjaxr)(La. 
^'Ottov yvpiao) /Sdaava, oirov <rTa0& a-Korovpai^si), 
B\iw<o Tov Kdpov K ip'xpvrai y Kpvepal^^) Xvyovpai(^\ 

XTrapdrrei T&fia '9 rrjv xapSia, rpeWo^ 0d Karavrija'a), 5 
^"MwepSevOrfKa '9 rd xdWr) aov, VAi/ to K€pl 0d c/Svao). 
Tpefe, y^vxv M^^* irp6<f>da<Te larpeia vh fiov Sda-'p'i' 
M' €va (TOV pKifjLfia t\apo tov <f>L\o^ <tov vd adxrrj^. 



2. 

Tim fifiiropel^ kC aX\af€t9 rijv Kapiia aov; 
'iAdff* OTC Kol '70) fiiav aWrjv dryairdi. 
M' aWff^ <f>CKia 6 a afivao) rd ^Bcxd aov^ 
M' aXKriv ffk vd few, koX ak 6d \rfafiop£. 

'Aei/ fi dyaira^ xal Xi^ irco^ fie Xarpevei^. 

M^ rerout Xdyia Svo j(p6vov^ p^ irXav^^. 
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SERENADES. 



TVTY love of thee has kindled a flame in my breast, and 
•^*-*- burns me mercilessly — I can find no rest. Wherever I 
turn I find torture ; wherever I stand I meet with trouble ! 
I feel Charon's cold languor creeping upon me. 

My blood is boiling in my heart. I shaU end in madness. 
I am entangled in the meshes of thy beauty. I shall be 
extinguished like a candle ! Make haste, my life, and heal 
me : with one sweet glance save thy friend. 



TTOW canst thou thus change thy heart? Learn that I 
-*~^ also love another. With another's kisses I shall efiace 
thine. With another I shall live and forget thee. 

Thou lovest me not, and sayest that thou worshippest me- 
With such false words thou hast deceived me these two years. 



II. DANCING SONGS. 
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XVII. H XHPA. 

1. Tc d<l>i]{y)KpaaTrJT€ vd ca^ VcS tI tirade fiia %^/oa* 
To <l>ov(rTavdKi t 9 e%acr€ k elire ttcS? '70) to ^irrjpa. 

— 'H XV P^ V fcaKOfjuoipa, 
'£70) '8^1/ 1-179 TO ^irfjpa. 

2. *Ai/ tcrci)9 /cal ri ^irrjpa '70), 1/' dBiKoOavarTjaw, 

Na Va'i/ i/a /a^ /cp€fidaovv(€) *9 toO fiapeXiov rov 



TTTJpO • 



— ^'H x^pa 17 KUKOfioipa, 
11170) oej/ tt;9 to irqpa, 

3. *Ai/ fcr<»9 /cal to ^Trijpa *y<!>, v dZLKodavarriaoD, 

NA Kp€fjLaaT& V tA Xa^ai/a, i/A ireao) '9 tA fiapovkta. 
— ^'H XV P^ V /caxofioipay 
'£70) 'Sej/ T^9 TO ^Trfjpa. 

4. *Ai/ ?<rc(>9 /cal to ^Trrjpa '70), 1/' dBiKo6avaT7](rci), 
Na /A€ aXi;o'oS€croi;i/(€) /a6 /Ata' raairiXcC avKa, 

— ^'H XV P^ V /caKOfjboipay 

'£70) 'Bkv T^9 TO ^TTTJpa, 
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THE WIDOW. 

T ISTEN that I may tell you what happened to a widow : 
She lost her petticoat and said that I took it. 
Chorus: — The ill-fated widow! 
I did not take it. 

If perchance I took it, may I die the death of a thief ! 
May they take and hang me — on the tap of a cask. 
Chorus : — The ill-fated widow ! 
I did not take it. 

If perchance I took it, may I die the death of a thief ! 
May I be hung — on cabbages ; may I fall into — a lettuce-bed, 
Chorm: — ^The ill-fated widow! 
I did not take it. 

If perchance I took it, may I die the death of a thief ! 
May they chain me with — a string of figs. 

Chorus : — The ill-fated widow ! 
I did not take it. 
A. 10 
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5. *Aj; ?cra)9 fcal to ^Tnjpa '7®, 1/' dSiKoOavaTijo'cOy 
NA fi€ ireT po^oXri<Tovv{€) fi avya ^adapixrfieva, 

— ^'H x^'pa 17 KaKOfiOLpay 
'£70) *S€i/ T779 TO *7rrjpa. 

6. *Aj/ ?cra)9 /cal to ^irrfpa '70), 1/' aBiKodavarijacOy 

Na (Tirdaovv Koi rd ^hovria fiov '?(€) /i/a' 'xX^PV 
fiVT^iOpa. 

— 'H XV P^ V fca/cofioipa, 
E7a) 061/ Trf<; to Trrjpa. 
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If perchance I took it, may I die the death of a thief ! 
May they pelt me with — shelled eggs. 

Chorus: — The ill-fated widow! 
I did not take it. 

If perchance I took it, may I die the death of a thief ! 
May my teeth break — in a fresh cheese-cake. 
Chorus :— The ill-fated widow ! 
I did not take it. 



10—2 
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XVIII. H XmTI22A\ 

1. Kar© '9 to' ^yvaXo^y kolto) '9 to ireptyidki, 

— Kara) 9 to ytaXo Kovrrj, 
HepavT^ovXa (^ovvrtorrj. 

2. nX6i/oi;i/ Xt<»T*cr<raA(9), TrXej/oui/ 7ra7ra8o7roi;\aA(9), 

— n\€i/€t H.iayTVO'a'a Kovrrjy 
A^fiovlraa if>ovvr(OTrj, 

3. Kal /Ata XuoTcaiTa, fiiKprj ira'traioTrovXa, 

— Kal fiia H^uorca-aa KOVTrj^ 
^epavT^ovXa <f>ovvT(OTr}, 

4. n\6i/6t kC aTrXcij/et /cal fte tov cifiiio irai^ety 

— UXevei kC dwktovei, kovtt], 
Aefioviraa <j>ovvt(otij. 

5. Kt' apfievo '!r€p{v)a %/oi;<ro*, ira\afjLt(rfiivo\ 

— Ka' apfi€v6* ir€p(v)a, Kovrrjy 
NepavT^ovXa <f>ovvT(OTi]. 

6. *'EXa/A'^€ Ki avTo, k eXafi'yjtav rd Kovwia tov, 

— •"EXa/i'^e KC avTo, kovti], 
AefiopLTaa ^oui/Twny. 

1 Of. Passow, No. 447. 
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THE WOMAN OF CHIOS. 



"TVOWN on the sea-shore; down on the beach, 
■*-^ Chorus: — Down on the sea-shore a little woman, 
A little blooming orange-tree. 

Are women of Chios, priests' daughters^ washing (linen), 
Chorus : — A little woman of Chios is washing (linen), 
A little blooming lemon-tree. 

A little woman of Chios, a priest's little daughter. 
Chorus: — A tiny little woman of Chios, 
A little blooming orange-tree. 

She is washing (linen), and spreading it, and playing with the 
sand. 

Chorus : — She is washing (linen) and spreading it, 
A little blooming lemon-tree. 

A gilded, well rigged out vessel sails by. 

Chorus: — A vessel sails by, little one. 
Little blooming orange-tree. 

It gleamed, and its oars gleamed. 

Chorus: — It gleamed, little one. 

Little blooming lemon-tree. 
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7. '^ucri/f' 6 ^opea^i /uLata-Tpo^ Tpafiovvrdva, 

— '^uo-T/l' 6 fiopea^, KOVTTj, 
NepavT^ovXa <f>ovvTa>Tfj , 

8. Kfc' avaa-rjfcaxre to iroio^ovo'Tavo* Tr}<;, 

— Kt' avaa-TjKaya-e, kovtti, 
AefJuovLTo-a <f>ovvTa)Ti]. 

9. Kal T^9 ^<}>dvr)K€V 6 iroiaaTpcuyaXo^ n;?, 

— Kal Tr79 *<f>di^fC€f fcovTi], 
Ne/oai/rfoOXa <f>ovvT(OTr/. 

10. K' €\afiyjr 6 '7fca\o9, ^' eTuLfjbyjr 6 Kocfio^ 0X09, 
— K' eXa/Lt^/r' o '7fca\d9, /covnj, 
Ae/MOVLTo-a <f>ovvT(i>rrj, 
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The North wind blew, a strong northern gale, 

Chorus: — The North wind blew, little one, 
Little blooming orange-tree. 

And lifted up her long skirt, 

Chorm: — And lifted up, little one, 
Little blooming lemon-tree. 

And the ankle of her foot came to sight. 

Chorus: — And came to sight, little one. 
Little blooming orange-tree. 

And the sea-shore gleamed, and the universe gleamed, 
Chorm: — ^And the sea-shore gleamed, little one, 
Little blooming lemon-tree. 
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XIX. TO AMHEAI. 

1. ^^^AfiiriXi fjLOv 7repi<fyqfio koX KovroKKaZe fievo , 

— TLiTrepoppL^a, 
'ViXij, Xvyvr/ /jlov fiear), koX va a oipc^a! 

2. "Mo5 ^^dpeaav tA Xp^'q cov xal rd BoaL/jLard <rov, 

— Ma T^' daKaa-a-at 
^iKi^y \vfyvrj fiov fiiar), vd a dfyKdXca^a! 

3. " Kal diXo) vd ae irovXtjaoD, koX vd ae ira^ape^o).*^ 

— Uitrepoppi^a, 
"91X1], Xvyvrj fiov fieavj, koX vd a oipi^a! 

4. " M?7 fie 7roi;\^9, ySp' d^ivrrj fiov, xal firj fie Tra^apevrj^:, 

— n Lire pop pi^a, 
^iXt], Xvyvrj fiov fieav), koI vd a Spt^a! 

5. " Fed ^dXe veov^ \ ro Tadinafia, yepovrov^; vd /cXa- 

Sevovv, 

— UcTrepoppt^af 
"ViXij, Xvyvrj fiov fiearj, xal vd a Spi^a! 

6. " Kal dirdpOeva Kopri{T)(ria vd fie pXaoToXoyrjaovv.** 

— niirepoppi^a, 
'9iXr}, Xvyvrf fiov fiearj, xal vd a &pi^a! 
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THE VINEYARD. 



" IV/TY famous vineyard, and close-trimmed, 
-^^ Chorus : — Pepper-root, 

Slim, slender waist, would that thou wert mine ! 

"Thy debts and thy imposts are weighing me down, 
Chorus : — ^By the sea ! 
Slim, slender waist, would that I embraced thee ! 

"And I wish to sell thee, to strike a bargain on thee." 
Chorus : — Pepper-root, 
Slim, slender waist, would that thou wert mine ! 

" Do not sell me, my good lord, do not bargain on me. 
Chorus : — Pepper-root, 
Slim, slender waist, would that thou wert mine! 

"Set youths to dig and old men to prune. 
Chorus : — Pepper-root, 
Slim, slender waist, would that thou wert mine ! 

"And unmarried maidens to pick my tendrils." 
Chorus : — Pepper-root, 
Slim, slender waist, would that thou wert mine! 
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XX. EAENH. 



'2ai/ ^ 'rraip{v)ri^ tov KaTi]<f>op6* 

— 'EKevr) fiov, 'E\€i/?7, 
T^i' axpTj^ TO iroTdfiiy 

— '^XivTj (f>i\r)fjL€vrj, 
Me TO irXaTV *7rovKdfii(ro\ 

— ^'EXei/iy fiov, 'EKivrj, 
M-k T dairpo* <tov iroSdpif 

— 'EXew; Taifitrrffiivf), 
'Ka/iiijXaxre to <f>€ai aov, 

— ^Ekivrj fiov, ^E\ev7j, 
Kal (TKeTraae Ta ^(fypvBca, 

— *EKivr} SayKafiivTj, 
Na /JLTJ (f>apy to ^CKTjfia, 

— ^^Xivq fiov, 'EXei/?;, 

— ^EXivTf ^yKaXLatrfievfj. 
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HELEN. 



TI7HEN thou goest down the slope, 

Chorus: — Helen, my Helen, 
Along the bank of the river, 

Chorus: — My kissed Helen, 
In thy flowing tunic, 

Chorum: — Helen, my Helen, 
With thy white foot. 

Chorus: — My pinched Helen, 
Lower thy cap. 

Chorus: — Helen, my Helen, 
And cover thy eyebrows. 

Chorus: — My bitten Helen, 
To hide the mark of the kiss, 

Chorus: — Helen, my Helen, 
Which I have given thee. 

Chorus: — My embraced Helen. 
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XXI. O N0TN02. 

'S Ttj^ pL^a Tov ^aatXiKov, '9 rf)* pl^a tov ^apaa/xov, 

— ^upfio) fiov KL ^Avao'Taaia fiov, 
^HavTpever fj w^anrt] jiov /cal *7raLp{v)€c tov o'xrpo* /tov, 

— 'I^ t6 Treia-fia to 'St/co' fiov. 
Bai/€fc Ta a'T€<l>ava %/>V(7a ki dK€pr)ac(; t^9 Xa/^TraSe?, 

— 2i?/3/ift) JJLOV Ki ^ A.va<TTa<Tia fiov^ 
^dvovv K ijJLe{va) \d vovv6\ vd ^ira vd aTe^avaxTG), 

— Ta irpot/cla vd TrapaSaxray, 
Mk TL irohapia vd aTaOS), a-Te<f>dvia \d v dWd^G); 5 

— ^vpfio) fiov kC ^Avaa-Taa-ia fiov, 
Ta aT€<l>dvia \d v aWa^o), irpoiKia vd irapaBdxra) ; 

— Xvpfico fjLov kC ^ AvacTaaia fiov. 
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THE BEST-MAN. 

A T the spring of the basil ; at the spring of the balsam- 
-^ tree, 

Chortis: — My Syrmo and Anastasia, 
My love is married and takes my rival, 

Chorus : — Out of spite against me. 
She prepares the wreaths of gold and unused candles, 

Chorus: — My Syrmo and Anastasia, 
And they appoint me best-man to crown them, 

Chorus: — To deliver the dowry. 
On what feet shall I stand, in order to interchange the 
wreaths ? 

Chorus: — My Syrmo and Anastasia, 
To interchange the wreaths, and deliver the dowry? 

Chorus: — My Syrmo and Anastasia. 
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XXII. BArm. 

1. "'Aei/ ^fi^a^i, Bayico, €9 t^i' eKKKrjaia, 

Na Kavrjf; t6^ aravpo* (Tov, 

— BayLco, V avdOeiid ere. 

2. "Mov ifjL^aLveif;^ '^(y)aLV€i^ Koi rr)pa^, 

TTjpa^ rd iraWTjKdpia, 

— 'Bayi(Of V avdOcfid <7€. 

3. "To 7raW7j/cdpc 'wov T7jpa<i 

©eV (Sfiop(f>o^ KOpr}(T)(Ti, 

— Bar^m, V avdOejid ere. 



4. "Na ^^i^pv poKCL kC dpr^aXeo, 

Na f € /3?7 i/a Kevrarj, 

— Ba7&cit), V dvaOcfid (re. 

5. "To KevTia-fia *vai yXivrLCfia, 

K* 17 po/ca Va6 a€p(y)idvt, 

— BayL(o, V dvdOefid ae, 

6. " M' auTcJ? ep'fiof; dpyaXeo^^ 

EZi/at (TKka^ia fjieydXr),'' 

— BayccOy V* dvd0€fid tre. 
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VAYO. 



"TT[7ILT thou not go into the church, Vayo, 
'* And cross thyself? 

Chortis: — Confound thee, Vayo. 

" But thou goest in and out and watchest, 
"Watchest the lads, 

Chorus: — Confound thee, Vayo. 

"The lad whom thou watchest 
"Wants a pretty maid, 

Gh<frm: — Confound thee, Vayo. 

**One that is skilled at the spindle and loom, 
One that is skilled in embroidery," 

Chorus: — Confound thee, Vayo. 

** Embroidery is amusement, 
With the spindle one may lounge. 

Chorus: — Confound thee, Vayo. 

"But this wretched loom 
Is grievous slavery." 

Chorus: — Confound thee, Vayo. 
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XXIII. THE SAILOR'S PRAYER. 



The subject of the following ballad is a young sailor 
becalmed on the open sea. He calls on the North Wind to 
come to his rescue and speed him home to his aged mother, 
who is anxiously expecting him. The personification of Boreas 
is thoroughly Homeric, and reminds one of the prayer of 
Achilles to the winds in the twenty-third book of the Iliad, 
Indeed, the whole piece is hardly modem in tone. But for its 
Romaic garb, it might very well have been sung by one of 
Odysseus' ovm cpnypcs cratpot. 

There is a depth and sincerity of feeling in it which mark 
it as a composition of no mean order, while its refreshing 
simplicity and purity proclaim it a genuine oflFspring of the 
unsophisticated popular Muse. 
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H nPOSETXH TOT NATTOT. 

^vaa, 3opia fwv, i^voTjaet vet ^irdpovp ra Travia fiov, 
4>v(7a, 3opia jjl\ koI ^fjudTcoa-av rd xe/o^a '9 ra kovttUi fiov • 
TA iaKTvXd fi dvdyfrav(€)y , dvdyfrav k oi cKapfwi fjLov. 
^vtra, 'Bopia fi, kC dTroaToaa, iaPeadTjK fi itvotj /jlov, 
^Ei<f>pvyrja'ap rd %6t\?7 /tov, aWo vepo 'Skv ej^ft), 5 

Me OdXaaaa ret ySpe;^©, 
17 apfiTj vat TTLKpa. 

TieKar^of; X^pl? KVfiara ^irov vd ktvttovv '9 rffp aKprf 
Elvac Suo ^fidria yaXavd oirov Siyjrovv \ct Sdxpv, 
Elvai KapSia Si^co^ iraXfiov^, eXv appaxrrr} iX/iriSa, 10 
BpaSeia xa)/3i9 ^^fiipayfiUj xa)/>t9 hpoaia^ papiSa, 
^ Ay dirr) X(opL<; 6v€ipa, 6 JIlpSq<; Xa)/)l9 X^oi/*, 
Xa)/9l9 XaXia r ^rjSovt, 
TIovXl X^P^^ <l>ov\€a» 

4>vcra, Bopia fiov, <f>v<r7)a'€ Koi ^Sev dh ttjv '7rpo<f>0daoi>, 15 
Mod elirav 7rm ^Iv dpptoart]^ i^o^QVfiaL ^rj rffv ;j^ao-G>. 
'Exo^^^' ^CL a'v(y)v€<}>o\ ixddriK Iva KVfia ; 
'lA fjbla Kaphla V dr^dirqaa hjiv Kdcp.0^ jMvrifia ; 
Bovvdy 'Sej; dvaaevere, Xay/caSia fiov, ^ovvd fiov ; 

'^irXayxvio-ov fi€, Bopia fwv, 20 

Haripa fiov Bopia, 
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THE SAILOR'S PRAYER. 

"DLOW, my North Wind, blow, that my sails may be filled. 
Blow, my North Wind, for my hands are bleeding at the 
oars. My fingers are aflame and the rowlocks also. Blow, my 
North Wind, for I am weary and my breath is spent. My lips 
are parched ; I have no fresh water left ; I moisten them with 
sea-water, but the brine is bitter. 

A sea without waves, dashing against the beach, is like 
a pair of blue eyes which thirst for tears in vain. It is like 
a heart that beats not. It is a sickly hope ; an evening with- 
out dawn, without a drop of dew. It is love without dreams ; 
Mount Pindus without snow ; a songless nightingale ; a nest- 
less bird. 

Blow, my North Wind, blow, or else I shall not find her 
alive. They tell me that she is ill and I fear lest I lose her. Is 
there no cloud? Is there no wave? Has the whole world 
become a tomb for the only heart I have ever loved ? Moun- 
tains, will you not breathe? My glens, my hills? have 
pity on me, my North Wind, father North Wind. 
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('E)x^^9 VAi/ fjL€ avvdSevae, ^opea, '9 to TrepiryidXc 
'H fidva fiov fi dyxaXiaae, fiov ^a<f)i^€ to /c€<l>ci\L, 
TkvKci, ffKvKCL fi i<l>i\i]a€, fiov *S<ofC€ rrjv eifXV '^V^* 
Kal fiov ^ire vap0<o ^yk'qyopa \aT elvai fiovaxv '^79. «5 
Bopitty Bopia, airXayxyia-ov fie, fj fiava fie irpoafUveiy 
*Ai/ 'Sev fi€ ^Brj ^ireOaiveLy 
'H fiavpTf 'i/at yprfCL. 
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Yesterday, when she accompanied me to the beach, 
Worth Wind, my mother embraced me. She pressed my head 
between her hands and sweetly, sweetly kissed me. She gave 
me her blessing and bade me come back soon, because she is 
alone. 

North Wind, North Wind, take pity on me : my mother 
is waiting for me. If she see me not, she will die ; for the 
hapless one is old. 
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XXIV. H 4)OT2Kn0AAAS2IA. 

"TtaXo*, *yia\6^, '9 to irepL^LoKL, 

^Ayd\\ dfydXui to kovttl fia^. 
Ml} ^irdptf if>ova'/c<o0aXaaaia. (Bis.) 

"Koj/ra, Kovrd, 'wi vd <f)ovaKoia7f 

T' d^y)ipc fieaa '9 to iravi fui^, 5 

Na (l>vy<ofi€^ fik t6^ Bopia. (Bis,) 

**Tcd '86(9), 76a '§€(9) TO BopeaSaKi 
Me tI opfjbff cirpdyxy^f' to KVfJMy 
To ^ep(y)eL e^oa fiia x^P^' {Bis.) 

^^^^fiirpo^t ifi'n'p6<;, iridae to Trai/t, la 

Aiae '9 t^i/ irpvfivi]\ /cal to Koxnrl 
Tpdfia yepdy rpdfia yepd" (Bis.) 

AvTO TO a(r/i' &a9 vavrr)^ 

TmiXo', V^aXo' irparf^Sovae* 
Kal TO \€y€ fi direKinaiay 15 

Na ird'^ 97 <f>ovaK(oda\aacia, 
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THE SAILOK'S SONG. 



" /HLOSE to the shore, close to the beach, gently and slowly 
let us ply our oar, lest the swell sweep us away. 

" Close, close to the shore, that the breeze may make our 
sails bulge, and make us fly with the North Wind. 

" Look, look how lustily the dear North Wind drives the 
wave from the beach and beautifully bears it out to sea. 

"Make haste, make haste, seize the sail, bind it to the 
stern, and fall to the oars : pull hard, pull hard." 

This song a sailor sang sailing by the shore. He sang it 
in despair, that the swell might fall. 
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XXV. TPArOTAAKIA. 
1. 

^Uavrpevovrac '9 rd^; X€ppa<;. 

2. 
''HX109 fcal %&oi/ta, 
^HavTp€vovT apxovTia, 

3. 

^UavTpevovT oi <f>T<oxoi' 
4. 

Tipex^i, ^p^x^h ^^^ X*^^^?^*> 
Kal rd fidpfiapa irori^ei. 
Uov vd KpyylroDfJue^ rrf vvifyq; 
^Awb /car '9 to vepoxvTfj*, 
Uov vd Kpi-^oDfie ro ^afi^po ; 
^Airo fcdr dir rd irarepo, 

5. ATFAPIA. 

''Otto^o? irepdari 
Kal 'Sei/ fie iridarj, 
Tffv dydirtf rov vd X^^V* 
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CHILDREN'S SONGS. 
These nonsense verses are sung by children during their 



When the sun shines and the wind blows, people are 
married at Serras. 

2. 

When the sun shines and the snow falls, princes are 
married. 

3. 

When the sun shines and the rain falls, beggars are 
married. 

4. 

It rains, it rains and snows, and makes the marble slabs 
wet. 

— Where shall we hide the bride ? 
— Under the washing-board. 
— ^Where shall we hide the bridegroom ? 
— Under the kneading-trough. 

5. 

The Willow (says) : 
Whoever goes by and touches me not, 
May he lose his love. 
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XXVI. THE SWALLOW-SONG^ 



The practice of boys going about the streets singing the 
appearance of the swallow at the beginning of spring is of very 
ancient origin. Athenaeus (viii. 360 b) preserves a specimen 
of the swallow-song (x^XiZovia-fm) popular among the Rhodians. 
It is interesting to notice that this custom — ^the most inoflfen- 
sive form of begging (dycp/Aos) — is still maintained in Greece. 
On the feast of the Worship of the Cross in the third week 
in Lent (^Tavpoirpoa-Kvvrjo'is njs McyoAiys T^a-aapaKoarrjs:), 
numbers of boys walk from house to house carrying a small 
wooden image of a swallow, decorated with flowers, which they 
make turn round on a pivot while they hail the arrival of the 
*' herald of Spring." Their reward generally consists of eggs, 
cheese, cakes, and so forth, 

^ This piece was originally published in the Aihenceum (Sept. 30, '99), 
and is reproduoed here by the Editor's kind permission. 
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Passow gives several specimens of the swallow-song (Nos. 
305—308), all diflferent from the following copy. The piece 
can boast of little poetical beauty in itself, but is interesting 
as a parallel to the classical cantilena referred to abova 
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XEAIAONI2MA. 

V 

'KeXchova ^iripaae diro rrf Mavfyrf 0d\aaaa\ 
"Fi/carae kol \d\r)a€, irvfyyov WefiekLoaae, 

Ae'e, Xe'e, ')(e\Lh6va, 

Na fia^covfOfiev oktco, 

Na ircoXijacofi Bckoktco^, 5 

"E;^© ^Bda-KoXo* xa/co /cat ^Baa/cdXa <f>opeprl ' 

*Ai/ dpyqcrta Kai to ^ircu, 

0A TO ^a'^ft) Vol/ avy6\ 

If satisfied with the presents they proceed : 
*'Offt) ^vKKoi Koi KopioL, 
Mecra ydfio<; xal X^P*^y '° 

Kat #caX^ {v)oLKOKvpd, 

If sent away empty-handed : 

Meo'a -^uWo^ /cal Kopcoi, 
"Offt) ydfio<; fcal X^P^* 
Kal /ca/c?) {v)oiKOKVpd, 

^ These two lines as first published in the AtheiKBum ran : 

No ir«XiJ<rw 5^ dicrd. 
For the emendation adopted in the text I am indebted to M. J. Oennadius, 
late Greek Minister in this country, and to Mr W. H. D. Bouse, MJ^., 
of Christ's GoUege, Cambridge, who both suggested it to me at the same 
time and independently of each other. 
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THE SWALLOW-SONG. 

rriHE swallow has crossed the Black Sea. 
She sat and sang, and founded a fort. 
Sing, sing, swallow. 
That we may collect eight, 
That we may sell eighteen. 

I have a bad master and a terrible mistress : 
If I am late in reciting 
I shall catch it warm\ 

Out with fleas and bugs. 

Let indoors be wedding and joy. 

And a good housewife. 

Or, 
Let indoors be fleas and bugs. 
Out with wedding and joy, 
And a bad housewife. 

^ Lit., I shall swallow it like an egg. 
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XXVIL, XXVIII. 

As might be expected from so imaginative a race, the 
Greeks entertain a lively belief in ghosts, spirits, and other 
denizens of the unseen world, too numerous to mention at 
length in an introduction. To these apparitions is given the 
generic name of Strange or Elemental creatures (c^coTiKot or 
oToix^ta), which comprises a number of classes, as, for instance. 
Shadows (io-kioi), Phantoms (<^avTcur/xaTa), etc. 

In addition to these ethereal beings, modern Greek Mytho- 
logy recognizes the existence of a species of more substantial 
representatives of the supernatural Of the N3rmphs (NcpatScs 
or KaXat KvpaScs, "good dames") and Satyrs (KaAAwcarrfapot), 
who are believed to haunt the woods and occasionally visit the 
dwellings of men for good or evil, as well as of the Fates 
(Motpat), who attend on the child three or seven days after its 
birth and control its subsequent life, we have said a few words 
elsewhere. Our attention is here claimed by fabulous creatures 
of another kind, akin to the above in their nature, but differ- 
ing from them in point of external form. These are the 
monsters which are supposed to inhabit the springs, rivers, 
mountains, and the shores of the sea. Each fountain, each 
stream and well is under the direct dominion of its special 
guardian. Dragons of either sex (ApaKo? and ApaKotva), Black 
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Giants ('ApawTyScs), Sea-Monsters (Aafnot), Winged monsters 
(SrptyyXat), Gorgons (ropyovcs), are only a few of these male- 
volent ministers of Evil. Their ill-will towards man and the 
methods which they adopt in endeavouring to bring about his 
destruction are illustrated in one of the two following poems. 

In the first piece we have the " Spirit of the Stream," which 
is the modem representative of the old river-god. The reader 
will find in Passow a fragment of this poem (No. 513) con- 
taining several variants. 

The second deals with the " Spirit of the Well," which is 
frequently represented as a crafty demon enticing unsuspecting 
strangers to their ruin. In this instance the malignant 
monster {OipLo) assumes the shape of a fair maiden in order 
to deceive its victim. 
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XXVII. TO 2TOIXEIO' TOT HOTAMOT. 

Kopdato* iTpayovSffae Vo ^irdvcD '^(e) y€<f)vpLy 

Kal TO y€<l>vpi ^pcuyicre kC o irorafio^ iardOrj, 

Kal TO oTot^^eto* toC irorafiov kc avro '9 ttjv dxpa ^^yaivei • 

" K0/W7 1^> dXKa^e rov rfXOy V€(9) /x-a? icC aXKo rparfovhi,^' 

" Kal TToJ? V* dWd^oo tov riyp vd Vw kC dXKo rpayovSc, 5 

'IlcSj^ft) TOV dvBpa fi dpptoaTO fiapia ^td vd ^ireOdvri, 

Kt' appaxTTifco fi€ ^yvpeyjre, *8kv ej^ft) vd tov Sooaray ; 

Tvpev diro Xayo* Tvpl kC air dypia ^yiSa yd\d, 

Kal KapT€pco ttjv ^Avol^C, ydpdrj to xaXoKalpi, 

Na <f)Kidaa> arpovyya tov \a/yov v dp/ne^a) aypia yiha** lo 
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THE SPIKIT OF THE STREAM. 



A YOUNG woman sang on a bridge, and the bridge cracked, 
and the river stood still, and the spirit of the stream 
itself came out on the bank : 

" My girl, change thy tune, sing us another song," it said. 

" How can I change my tune and sing another song, since 
my husband is very ill — on the point of death— and he asked 
me for medicine which I cannot give to him ? He asks for 
cheese made of hare's milk, and for milk from a wild goat. I 
am waiting for the Spring, for the fine weather to come, that 
I may draw firom a hare's udder and milk a wild goat." 



12—2 
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XXVIII. TO 2TOIXEIO' TOT nHFAAIOT. 

'E/C€t iripa kC avriirepa '9 ra voKiva TrrjydBca 

*B€<f}av€p(o6^ iva depio* k iyivi] (oprio Koprj(T)aL, 

TvvaLKeia po\y)(a '<^o/>€<7€, yvvaixeLa TraaovfjudKca, 

TwoLKa Sui^rj k exarae \ tov irriyaBiov to %€t\o', 

Kfc' aTrXayae rd ^avOd fjuaWia koX kXolv rd fiavpa ^fjArva. 5 

^ripa<i vl6<i iSid/Satve, ^areKet Koi rrf ^peordei* 

"Tt e;^€49, /CO/377, /cal OXi^ea-ai, kol KXaYv rd fiavpa ^/jArLa ; " 

"'H dppajSwva fidoTrea-e '^(e) tovto to TrrjydSc, 

Kl oirov *vp€0r} xal ^l3{y)dX^ rr] fioVy yvvaixa vd fie 

Traprf, 
"nta<7€, KopT^y rhv dXycao k iya> vd aov rrf ^/3{y)dXa)" 10 
^^apavra fiiXta ^^ovrrj^e xal irdrd *Bkv evprjxe 
Kal '9 rd ^aapairra reaaapa 6 v€l6^ rd viroylndarr). 
'^Tpdl3a, K6prjf TOV SXyaao k 17 dppa^tSva *vp€0rj" 
'*Kt' dXXov^ TToXXoif^ iyiXa<ra, k eyeXaxra xal <r€(vay 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE WELL. 

TTONDER, on the other side, in the glassy wells, a monster 
made its appearance and transformed itself into a fair 
maiden. It put on a woman's garments, a woman's slippers, 
and in the likeness of a woman it passed across and sat on 
the brink of the well. 

She spread out her golden hair and her black eyes wept. 

A widow's son happened to go by. He stops and asks 
her: 

" What ails thee, maid, why dost thou grieve, and why do 
thy black eyes weep ?" 

" My betrothal ring has dropped into this well. If any one 
is found to pick it out for me, let him take me for his wife." 

" Hold, maid, the chain and I will pick it out for thee." 

He dived forty miles and found no bottom, but when he 
reached the forty-fourth the youth's suspicions were roused : 

'* Pull, maid, the chain : thy ring is found," he cried. 

"Ah, many others have I deceived and thee also I have 
deceived," she answered. 
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XXIX. THE EXCOMMUNICATED. 



The present poem deals with the sufferings of an excom- 
municated sinner. 

The form of excommunication of the Greek church {d<t>0' 
ptcTftos) contains many dire invocations upon the sinner's head, 
in their cold-blooded enumeration of hideous details not unlike 
the document which Mr Shandy caused the unsuspecting 
Roman Catholic doctor to read aloud (see Sterne's Tristram 
Shandy, vol. iii. ch. xi.). Suffice it to mention that one 
of the clauses with which the curse generally reaches its 
climax is this : '* After death may thy body not decompose 
in the grave!" a calamity which implies that the defunct 
person's soul is condemned to wander outside the gates of 
Hades and continue haunting the earthly scenes of its wicked 
life in the form of a vampire (fipvKoXaKas). 

The person thus afiSicted is called a<jmpurfi€yo^^ or, as in 
this case, KpifiaTurfjiivos, 

The weird act described in the piece allows us to catch 
a glimpse of the interior of the grave. The poet in a few 
master-strokes reveals to us, with most disagreeable vividness, 
the picture of a maid's cold corpse with her torn hair and 
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the little cross and Testament l3ang between her clasped 
hands on her lap. The mention of the kiss adds the finishing 
touch to the repelling tableau. 

It may be stated here that throughout modem Greek 
poetry, literary no less than popular, we continually find the 
same tendency to revel in horrors and the same delight in 
realistic detail. The powerful poem "Thanasi Vaya" by 
Valaorites is an illustration in point, especially as it is ac- 
cessible to the English reader through Mrs Edmonds* able 
translation (see p. 47 of her Greek LaySy Idylls, Legends, etc.). 
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O KPIMATI2MEN02. 

MeyaXr) Tl€<f>Ti] *<r7]fiav€ va ^irav va KOLVcovrjxrovv. 
Kcva fi fidva Ta/M7rpo<rTa k 17 dS€\<^ KaroirCy 
Kfc' oKo* '9 T^' fiiarf veovrauKO^ Va' firjko fiapa^ifiivo', 
'2a' firjXd'y 'era' TpiavroA^vXKo ^<ra KtrpLvo* \ov\ovSc. 
'Kal *<ra rhv etSav rj ^ KK\rfaLaL(<i), rd &yLa Mova<rTi]pia* 5 
" Hov 'ttS'?, (TKvXi ; " rov eXiravie)^ " irov ^7ra\, Kpi/jua- 

TiapAve ; 
'Aei/ <re x^povv y iK/c\rjaiai{^) koI t ayia MovaanjpLa." 
Tvpi^€L TOT fi fidva tov kol tov KaXopcoTaei* 
Tie fiov, TL Kplfia exafie^ k ela'aL KpifjuaTurfjievo^: ;" 
'£76^ '\€7a, fiavLTaa fiov, vd firj fjLOV t6 ^pa)Tij<r7j^, 10 
Kal Ttopa ^irov fM€ '/3a)Ti;<r€9, 0d <rol to ^fioXoyijaco. 
"AWiy' (f)opd* ^vTa<; ^Kovpaeva \ Ta irpdacva XeL^dBia, 
''0\' ehevav tov<; fiavpov^ t(ov diro iX'pa^ /cXcovdpi, 
K' €7© 'Seo-a to' fiavpo* fiov dirb Koprjs KV^ovpt, 

'X\€/X€T/>t<7€, *7roBdpL<r€ K €J3ya\€ TO KV^OVpLy 15 

^^yd^eu T^9 Kopr^*; Ta fiaXKia^ *l3yd^€c ttjv dppa^&va, 
Kfc' o\' €{<T)Kvyjrav Kal ^<t>i\r)<Tav aravpo kC dr^io ^vay- 

yeKiOy 
K' €70) \<r)Ktjyjra Kal *<f>iXrj<ra t6 Kpvo p.dyov\o T179, 
K(' avTo TO KpljJM exafia k elfiai KpifjLaTi<TfM€vo<:" 
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THE EXCOMMUNICATED. 

rriHE bells rang on Great Thursday for the people to go 
-*■ and partake of the sacrament. The mother starts in 
front and the sister follows in the rear, and right in the middle 
walks the young man like a withered apple — ^like an apple, 
like a rose, like a yellow flower. 

When the Churches and the holy Monasteries saw him, 
"Whither art thou going, thou cur?" said they, "whither art 
thou going, thou excommunicated one? There is no room for 
thee in the Churches or in the holy Monasteries." 

Then the mother turns round and eagerly questions him : 

" My son, what sin hast thou committed that thou shouldst 
be excommunicated?" 

"I was wishing, my dear mother, that thou wouldst not 
ask me. But since thou hast asked me, I shall confess it to 
thee. Once, when I was a robber in the green meadows, all my 
companions tethered their black ones to the branches of olive 
trees, but I tethered my black one to the head-stone of a maid's 
tomb. He neighed and kicked and tore up the stone ; he rooted 
up the maid's hair, and pulled oflf her engagement ring. They 
all stooped and kissed the cross and the holy gospel; but 
I stooped and kissed the maid's cold cheek. This sin have 
I committed and for this I am excommunicated." 
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XXX, DEATH AND THE SHEPHERD. 



In this lay we have again a personification of Death. 
Charon (Xapos) appears here in his capacity of divine messenger 
(i/rvxoTTOftTrd?) to claim a poor shepherd's soul. 

The idea of the shepherd's wrestling-match with the grim 
angel is, no doubt, a reminiscence of pagan m3i;hology. The 
story of Herakles fighting Thanatos for the soul of Alkestis 
affords a striking parallel, with the only difference that the 
shepherd succumbs to, instead of vanquishing, his adversary 
(cf. Eur. Ak. 1140 foil.). 

The sword attributed to Charon in this instance is another 
trait of similarity to the Thanatos of Euripides (see ib. 76), 
but it also recalls the two-edged weapon of the Archangel 
Michael frequently met with in works of Byzantine art. 

A last point deserving comment is the deeply-rooted idea 
of the Greeks that a quick step is unbecoming a respectable 
woman (11. 16, 17). 
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The implied reflections on the malice of society and the 
fear of its fault-finding tongues have their parallel in the 
familiar allusions to rts which will easily occur to the Homeric 
student. 

Similar poems are to be found in Passow (Nos. 426—433). 
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O XAP02 KAI O TZIOMHANOS. 

T5to/t7rai/o9 i/carejSatve Vo fiia ^yltrjXff* pa'^ovXa, 

K.I o Xdpo^ TOP ^Kapriprjae vcL ^Trdpr} r^' "^VXV '^ov. 

" 1160* epx^o'ai, Xe^ivrrj fiov, fcal iroae Kare/Saivei^ ; " 

" 'Att© rd irpo^ar ep'x^o/jLai, '9 to ^airrfTi fiov ^Trrjyalva}, 

^Tldyco vd Va/xw to •^(opX xal ^iriato vd yvpiaco.** 5 

*' ^K/jL€(va) @€09 /JL€ eaTCiXe vd ^irdpto ttj* '^jrvxv^ <rov." 

" At^ce)? daOeveia kC appcoaTia to tL ^Irvxv yvp€V€i<; ; 

'Ila'/te '*a vd TraXal^lrcofjLe* '9(e) fjLapfiapev* dXcovi, 

Ki &v fJL€ viK7]a7j<;, "Kdpe /loVy vd *7rdpT)<; rrf '^^VXV f^ov, 

Kfc' av ae viKfjacOf ^dpe fiov, vd ^irdpto to xriradi aov" 10 

'2 td yovuTa ^yovdrcae, kC dir Td iiaXXia tov Trcdvec, 

"''Ai^e? fi€t yidp€y Td fiaXXia, xal Tridae fi dir to X^ph 

*'A<f>ef; fi€, ^dp€, vd x^P^ ^KOfia irevT ef(^) XP^^^* 

T' e%(» TraiSia irapd /jLiKpd kl 6p<j>dveia 'Sei/ Td irpiireiy 

''Ej^G) yvvoLKa irapd vecd* fcal XVP^^^ '^^^ '^V^ Trpeirev 15 

*Ai/ irepTraTfi dyaXiavd, dd Xev ttcS? Ka/juipoivei, 

*Ai/ irepiraTrja'ri fiiaaTCKa, 6d Xev ^iravTpeia yvpevet^ 

Ka' Xa/009 'Sei/ tov aKovae fjuov ^7raLp(y)€t Ttf '^^vx'H '^ov. 
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DEATH AND THE SHEPHERD. 

A SHEPHERD was coming down from a high mountain ridge. 

Death lay in wait to seize his soul. 

''Whence art thou coming, my goodly youth, and whither 
art thou descending?" 

" I am coming from the sheep ; I am going home. I am 
going to take bread and then return to my flock." 

"I am sent by God to take thy soul." 

** Without illness or sickness how canst thou seek for my 
soul? Come, let us go and wrestle on a marble-paved 
threshing-floor. If thou vanquishest me, Death, take my 
soul ; if I vanquish thee, Death, I shall take thy sword." 

He knelt on his knees and Death seized him by the hair. 

"Let my hair go, Death, and seize me by the hand. 
Let me enjoy, Death, five or six more years of life. For I 
have very small children and orphanhood is not meet for them. 
I have a very young wife and widowhood is not meet for her. 
For if she walks slowly, people will say that she is proud; if 
she walks hurriedly, people will say that she is seeking for 
another husband." 

But Death listened not to him, but took his soul. 
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XXXI. H ETXH TOT nTftXOT. 

066 fiovy ySpefe fjbia ^poxv* 

Mia ^poxv* A^^' <riyavi]\ 

Na Kapiricovv rh x^pd(f>ia 

Kal V avdiaovv r afiireKaKia. 

Ta xriraprd fia<$ vet '^.(Ofdaovv, 5 

Kal Tov KotTfJio vh irXovriaovv 

Ta aiTapva, ra Kpiddpia^ 

N^ yefiiaovv ra dfjurdpta 

KaXa/xTTOKia xal /Safi^dxcaf 

B/3t5a(^)9, ^pv^iUj oTai^vkdKLa, lo 

Mirdpai{s:), fnrdpai(<;) to V€p6\ 

Kal TO yivvTjfia (ra)p6\ 

Kd0€ (Trdxy tcai KoCKOy 

Ka^e Kovp^ovko <f>opTio\ 

'la vd axd^^ 6 aXeu/^a?, 15 

'laTi 'Sei/ TTwXet ^Kpi/Sd, 

Kal vd x^Lper 6 <f>Tayxp^ 

M' i\rj* TOV Tq <f}afjbfjXia\ 
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THE POOR MAN'S PRAYER. 

r\ GOD, send down a rain — a slow, gentle rain — that the 
fields may bring forth fruit, and that the dear vineyards 
may blossom. That our crops may ripen into bread and 
enrich the world with com and barley; that our granaries may 
be crammed with maize and cotton, with.ry6, rice, and sweet 
grapes. 

Let the water fall down in pools, and the crops grow up in 
heaps : every corn-ear a bushel, every vine-root a load. That 
the flour merchant may split (with vexation) because he can- 
not sell at a high price, and the poor man rejoice with all 
his family. 
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XXXII. H EAAa>INA\ 

'^OXa ra \d<f>La '9 rd /SoaKLay oka SpoaoXoycovvraL, 
Kal fiia ^\a<^iva raireivr) irXeid ^Bev SpoaoXoyteraL 
"0\o' T diroiTKia irepirarely r diroaKia KaTat^aivec, 
K^' ott' €vp€i yapyapo V€p6\ doXdavei Koi to Trivet, 
Ad>Se/ca ^poi/^a exafie arelpa koX Sa/juiXiSa, 
K^' diro rd SooSeKa Kovrd xafivei t d>prjo fiova'xdpc. 
Ma, Khv 6 'x^povo^i TOV(f)€p€, K&p rj ^hiKifj Ti;9 Mot/7a, 
'Bfy^#c€ TO ^aaCXoTTovXo vd ^ai^oKwrfyqar}, 
Kat ^pi^av koX to ^^dpeaav to hoXid Trj<i /jLova"x^dpc, 
^^fieiv eKeivT) eprj/xrj koI fiovaxv ^o-dv TTp&Ta, 

1 Cf. Passow, Nos. 398—400. 
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THE HIND. 

A LL the deer are in their pastures. They all refresh them- 
selves. But one humble hind no longer refreshes herself. 
She keeps walking in the shade, she seeks the shaded slopes, 
and wherever she finds a gurgling stream she disturbs it and 
drinks thereof. 

For twelve years she lived barren and childless, and to- 
wards the close of the twelfth year she brought forth a 
beautiful fawn. But, either through chance, or through her 
particular Fate, the king's son came out to hunt the deer. 
Her hapless fawn was shot and killed, and she was left desolate 
and lonely as before. 
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XXXIIL TO XEAIAONAKP. 

*' ^eXiBovdtcL fiov yofyyo*, yopyo^ fiov 'xi^XuZovLy 

0€ vd ae ire/jLylra) V dyairSa kC ott e;^a> '70) '9 to' vov 

ti 
fJbOV, 

"'Aei/ €%a> aSeca, *<f>evTrj fioVy (fxoXea 6eK(o vd 'XjixTto,** 
" %vp€y <rvp€, TTovXdfci fjLov, K iycb 6d <r€ ttjv y^riao). 
('E)<ru fie Xdainf ^Ttfe*? rrjVy k iyia fjue rrjv dxr^iarrfj 5 
('E)<7U rrjv paiv€L<i fjue vepo k eyia fie to Kpaadtci^ 
('E)<ru TT/v aTpoov€c<; fie (fyrepd k 670) fie to ^afi/Sd/ciJ' 
Kal ^Trarjae k ffpQe to irovXi, koI ttj* (fycaiXed^ ^Sev ^vfnJKe, 
Kt' dirdv '9(6) ireTpa ^dOrfae koX iriKpoKaTapovce • 
"'noM)9 dr^aira iroXv fia/cpvd, ttoXv kcuco vd e^Jfy 10 

'no?09 drfaira '9 Ttf yeiTovela ttoXv KaX6* vd l^^i;. 
''E^^e* Tov virvd Bid<f>opo* xal Ta irairovTiTLa %«/>*' ." 

1 Of. Passow, 308 frag. 
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THE SWALLOW. 

" IV/TY dear fleet swallow, my fleet-winged swallow, I want 
to send thee to her whom I love and whom I have in 
my mind." 

'*! have no leisure, my master, I want to build a nest." 

" Go, go, my little bird. I will build it for thee. Thou 
buildest it with clay, I will build it with lime. Thou 
sprinklest it with water, I will sprinkle it with wine. Thou 
linest it with feathers, I will line it with cotton-wool." 

The bird went and came back, but found no nest. It sat 
on a rock and uttered a bitter curse : 

"He who loves at a great distance, may great ill-luck 
attend his suit. He who loves in the neighbourhood, may 
great good luck attend his suit. — He gains his sleep and also 
saves his shoes." 
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XXXIV. THE BLIND MAN'S SONG. 

" The Blind Man's Song " was dictated to me by the poet 
himself. He is still groping his way along the narrow streets 
of Salonica, earning a precarious livelihood by singing his own 
suflferings as well as other songs which he has learnt from 
others (see Part I. xiv., Part II. xxxv.). He is not quite 
illiterate; he had learnt to read and write before misfor- 
tune overtook him, as he relates in his poem, but he has 
never been able to turn these accomplishments to account, 
and it is very characteristic of the drawbacks attending oral 
transmission that every time he repeats his song he introduces 
several variants. For instance, by comparing two copies which 
I took from him at different times I find that on one occasion 
he missed out two lines (7, 8) while on the other he altered 
line 10 into : 

'tar' Ixaca rd '/Actrta fwv k Ix' ^ KapBia fwv iriKpa. 

His appeals to surrounding nature to sjonpathize with 
him gain real pathos from the special circumstances of the 
poet's condition, in spite of the fact that such invocations are 
exceedingly common both in modem Greek popular poetry 
and in the works of the ancient writers. In the bUnd beggar's 
modest protests against undeserved suflfering, in the outburst 
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of pain expressed as a query to the Deity, and in the final 
note of acquiescence in the inscrutable decrees of an almighty 
and all-ruling Providence, we find alternately the impassioned 
complaints of a Job and the chastened resignation of a 
Christian ; while the somewhat familiar "I wish to ask thee" 
savours of the genial style which the ancient Hellenes em- 
ployed in their prayers to their gods. The imagery, the per- 
sonification of Fortune, and the strong belief in an inexorable 
Fate, have an epic ring about them which, added to the poet's 
personal appearance, recalls vividly the picture of the ''blind 
man of Chios." 
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TO TPArOTAI TOT TT*AOT. 

Me TTJv ylrv^V f^i M^ rriv tcaphia jm ra %€t\i7 fwv v 

Tov <!>£<% fiov rrfv KaTaaTpo(f>7f* va era? ofioXoyijaa), 
Na ^trapco irkvva Kal x^prl t^' avfi(f>opa fi vd ypdylrw 
'Aei/ TcSXTTtfa 6 Svarvxr}^ rd ^fidria fiou vd ^ao-ft>. 
KXa-^Ve fi€ Sda-7) kol l3ovvd xal aeU, ^pe XayKaSaKia, 5 
Ae/ca ^ ir&v to e^aaa to (f)&<; fi dir ret ^fiaTataa^ 
Aexa^ ir&v to exao-a dirdv dir tcl ^t/3Xia, 
"E^^ao-a Tct ^fiardKia fiov St;^ft>9 Kafifiiav alria, 
M.7f fi€ KaTahitcdi^ere irw K\ai{y)(o ^fiipa vvxra, 
"E^ao-a rd ^fjuard/cui fiov k e^ V f^fiphia fiov iriKpa. 10 
'H OaXaaaa Kal rd ^ovvd ^P'ipovraL tov dipa, 
K' iyo) TOV ia-TepevTfjKa vv^ra Kal Ttfv rjfiipa, 
^Av KXdyjrovve Td ^fidTta fiov, 17 ddXaaaa TpavTd^ei 
Kal Td l3ovvd pa^i^ovTai k V TV dvaarevd^eL 
"OXov TOV KOdfio Trep*7raT&y dofifiaTO^ yvpi^tOy 15 

0/ (f)iXoc fiov fie dyairovv k iycb 'Sei/ Tov<i yvaopi^a), 
Tfc fi a)(f)€Xovv{€) Tf hpoaiai^^) Kal Ta KoXd tov Koafiov, 
'A<^' ov iyoD TO exP'O'a dird ifiirpo^ Th (f>w fiov ; 
'O Koa-fiof; elv eva SevBpi, eppt^e Td KXtovia tov 
"0,Tfc 0d irdB* 6 avdpoDTTO^ t6 ypdff>ovv Ta xP'pTia tov, 20 
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THE BLIND MAN'S SONG. 



TI7ITH all my heart and soul, let me open my lips and 
^ ' recount to you the loss of my light. 

Let me take up pen and paper and write of my mishap : 
I, the unfortunate one, never expected to lose my eyes. 

Weep for me ye forests and mountains and ye dear glens. 

In my sixteenth year I lost the light from my dear eyes, in 
my sixteenth year I lost it while poring over books. I lost 
my eyes for no sin of mine. 

Do not blame me for cr3ring day and night: I have lost 
my dear eyes and my heart is bitter. 

The sea and the mountains enjoy the view of the sky ; but 
I have been bereft of it night and day. 

When my eyes weep the sea shakes, the mountains are 
rent, and the earth groans with sorrow. 

All over the world I wander, I roam hither and thither 
sightless : my friends love me, but I know them not. 

What do the dews and the blessings of the world avail 
me since I have lost my light from before me? 

The world is a tree which has shed its twigs : what shall 
befall a man is written in his book. 
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'Atto fjLLKpo^ TO eiraOa, ^aTepevrrjKa T6.(f)S><i fiov 
Kal €fjL€iva '9 ra aKOTeivdy elBa to ddvaro fiov! 
EifXapiarA ere, Tvxv H'^^y VoO fi eppL^e<; '9 to ckoto^^ 
K^' cLKOVfo \o^ia 6Xi^€pdy ^Bev ^eirw tov<; dvOpa>Trov^, 
*Av Tpa/yovhrj<T(o OXi^epd kC hv xXdylro) Tri/epafifiiva, 25 
MoO eiTrare *Sev ^vpiaKerai to larpLKd* \d fie{ya). 
^'OaoL larpol kC hv avvax^ovv avfi^ovXco^ \d vd Kdfjuovv 
^TStfii{va) rd ^fiardKia fi *Bev ^pnropovv vd fiov rd idvovv* 
©a ^irdp(o vre^pL rd ^ovvd t' dypl/jbia vd ptoTTjao) 
M^7rft>9 /cal ^vpovv to laTpiKo to (f)&<; fiov v diravTrfaw, 3a 
"0\a ra /SoTava t% 7^9 ra ^tcdfiav anreTaapLa ^ 
Borai^a *hkv fie axfyeXovv xal laTpeid Kafifiia, 
*laTL akXrjpd fi iTrXrjyaoae^ ev'xaptaT&y dee fiov, 
See fieyakoSvvafie, dekto vd a ipooTqa-ay 
Ta ^fioTLa ^TTOv fiov eBaoKC^ 'tart Ta ^irrjpe^ ^iriata ; 35 
©€6 fi fieyaXoSvvafie, fieydXo t Svofid <tov 
4>i;XXo' ^hev 7re<f>T diro SevSpl x^P^^^ '''^ dekrjfid aov. 
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I was still young when this calamity befell me : I was 
bereft of my light, I was left in darkness and saw my death ! 

I thank thee, my Fortune, that thou hast cast me into 
darkness to hear men's sad words but not to see their sad faces. 

If I sing mournfully, if I weep bitterly, you tell me there 
is no medicine for me. Even if many doctors be gathered 
together to consult, they cannot heal my poor eyes. 

I will take my way to the mountains and ask the savage 
beasts, lest, perchance, they can find the medicine which will 
give me back my light. 

All the herbs of the earth have been collected by the 
apothecary: herbs avail me nought, nor any method of 
healing. 

For this cruel wound I thank thee, my God. 

God Almighty, I wish to ask thee : the sight that thou 
gavest me, why didst thou take it back? 

My God Almighty, great is thy name, not a single leaf falls 
from the tree but by thy will. 
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XXXV. THE BRIDESMAID. 



The following piece may truly be described as neither fish 
nor fowl. I give it just as I heard it from the blind bard to 
whom I am already indebted for two songs (Part I. xiv. and 
Part II. XXXIV.). It has resisted all my efforts to mould it 
into some sort of shape. It seems to be an attempt on the 
blind man's part to dress a prose fairy tale in a poetical garb in 
order that he may be able to remember it more easily, but the 
result is not encouraging. The piece is only a fragment and 
a good many of its lines are imperfect, but it is not difiicult 
to follow the drifb of the story, which bears a strong re- 
semblance to the tale of Cinderella. 

The scene of the story is laid in Salonica in a poor quarter 
which under the modem name of UpoBpofjn conceals the 'I^nro- 
SpofiLov of the Roman period. It was on this spot that the 
terrible massacre by the order of the Emperor Theodosius took 
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place in a.d. 390. The hippodrome still forms a large oblong 
piazza intersected by a row of venerable plane-trees some of 
which have probably witnessed the slaughter just mentioned. 
Among the buildings which surround it are the churches of 
the Prodromos (John the Precursor) and St Constantino re- 
ferred to in the piece. 
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H KOTMHAPA. 

'KeZ VoO /cddovfiav koI avWoyovfiav 
Kat TToXu SvcKoXoyovfiaVf — 

El^a rrf pOKa fi cun iyimpo^^ t aZpa')(TL Kpefiaafievo , — 
"E/^j^era^ fiia koKt] yevTovta-aa koI ttoXv aryaTrrf/bLeprf 
" Koprj fiov, TL cvWoyi^eaai xal iroXif SvaKoXoyi^eaac ; 5 
e%€A9 T^ poKa air efiirpo^, r aopa'^rc /cpe/Maa-fjLevo ; 
Top avipa ^ttov dyaTrrjae^ aWr) top eiiKoyeirac" 
Kal Va/p(i/)ft> rd iraTT]faa fiov \ rrju iroprd KaTa{L)^aiv(o, 
&<op& \{cl) ^irdv(Oy ff(op& '9(a) Kdreo, 
&a}p& \ rov "Ayto" lIp6Spofio\ '9 top "Ay 10' KoVrai/- 

TiP0\ 10 

&oi>p& KoX Tov yaihdpov vio a<nrpa <f>op€t, 
"AtrTrpa Kparei, aawpr) elpac fj <\>opeaLa rov. 
M^ TO fiaprrjXi fi €(7)i/€'^€ KOVfiirdpa ^id pd yipto. 
M.d '70) '%G) fidpa fca\oyp7jd\ 0n Va'co pd rrf ^p(arr)(T(a. 
Kal '9 TO /capvSt Variycra, \ rrf jidpa fiov *Tra/yaip(o' 15 
"Mai/a p!, i/cet Voi) /cd0ovp,ap..." (here follows a repe- 
tition of 11. 1—13). 
'* lS/l(Oprj (TKvKa^ fitoprj apofjurj, 
''E;^€A9 nrohapia pd araBfj^ Kal xepta ariifyapa pd Trvdo'iJ^ ; ' 
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THE BRIDESMAID. 



TX7HILE I was sitting and thinking and was greatly worried — 
^^ I had my distaff before me and the spindle suspended — 
there came a good neighbour, a dear Mend of mine: 

"My daughter," she says, "what art thou thinking about, 
and why art thou greatly worried ? Why hast thou the distaff 
before thee and the spindle suspended ? The man whom thou 
lovest another one is blessed witL" 

I thereupon take my slippers and go down to the door : 
I look up and dovm; I look towards St Prodromos and towards 
St Constantine ; and I see that son of an ass clad in white, 
a white kerchief he holds in his hand and white is his dress. 
He beckoned to me with his kerchief to be a bridesmaid. But 
I have a nun for my mother ; I shall go and ask her. 

I stamped on the (magic) walnut with my foot and went 
to my mother. 

" Mother mine, while I was sitting ," I said. She 

answered : 

** Foolish, senseless girl, hast thou feet to stand upon, and 
hands to hold wreaths with ? " 
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" *'E;^ft) iTohdpia va araOA xal X^P^^ (nk^ava va Trmo-co/' 
Me TO TToBdpi ^rvTrrfce XP^*^V /caaiWa ^^yrJKC, 20 

3d^€t TOP ijXtd* irpoaooTTO* koX to <f>€yydp* '9 rd arijOrj, 
Tdv dfifio T^9 ddXaaaa^ fid^ec fJuafyyaptrdpL. 
Ba(f6t Tov laov to <t>T€p6\ ySafee Kap/irdva ^^pvBif 
Kal '9 TO KapvBi ^irdTrjae Kai '9 t6^ yafiirpo' ^Trrjyaivei, 
T^' atcdXa ^irov dvefiaive Kovfiirdpa \d vd yeurj, 25 

ElBav TTUTrdBe^ tc ex^'C/caVy ol Sid/coi ;^a{)8a\a)^'/caj; 
Kai Ta pUKpd BiaKoirovKa eireaav Ta ;j^apT/a tov^. 
'H vv*<l>' d7ro\ojii07jK€ Vo Vet Voi) Kafiapdvei* 
" TLairdBe^y ^Bkv Bia^d^er ; hidtcoiy ^hev Kavovapx^iTe ; 
Kai aeU, fiiKpd BcuKOTTOvXa, 'Bev *vpLa-K€T Td x^P'''^^ 

<Ta<i ; " 30 

FafiTTpd^i d7ro\oyi]07)/C€ Vo '/ce? VoO KUfiapciver 
" UaTra fi\ ^hev elaai ^pi(rTiav6<; ; ^Sev elaai ^airTia- 

fievo^ ; 
Tid (Tvp Ta GTk^ava Kai ^dX Ta '9 ttjv Kovfiirdpa 
Kai 7] vv^rj Vai/ deKrjy a<; yevjj KOVfnrdpa" 
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** I have feet to stand upon and hands to hold wreaths 
with." 

She stamped with her foot and a golden chest sprang out 
of the earth. She put on the sun for a face and the moon for 
a breast ; she put on the sand of the sea for pearls ; she put on 
the feather of the isos and a bell for a brow and then she 
stamped on the walnut and went to the bridegroom. 

As she was going up the stairs in order to become brides- 
maid the priests saw her and gaped, the deacons became stupid 
with wonder, and the young readers let their books drop. 

The bride protested from where she was standing proudly : 

"Priests," quoth she, "will you not read the service? 
Deacons, will you not chant ? and you, young readers, will you 
not find your books ?" 

The bridegroom protested from where he was standing 
proudly : 

" Sir priest," quoth he, "art thou not a Christian? art thou 
not baptized ? Come, take the wreaths and put them on the 
bridesmaid and let the bride become bridesmaid, if she will." 



IV. DISTICHS. 

{AeiavoTpdyovSau ) 



A. 14 



XXXVI. LOVE DISTICHS. 

For preface to this part of my work I take the liberty 
of quoting a passage from Mr Andrew Lang's Introduction 
to his translation of the Greek Bucolic Poets \ He finds 
in the modem Greek distichs collected by MM. Fauriel and 
Legrand a great similarity to the poetry of Theocritus ; a 
circumstance which he turns to very good account in defend- 
ing his poet from the charge of affectation and artificiality 
brought against him by Fontenelle and other French critics. 
He quotes from modern Greek popular ballads in order to 
show that the sentiments expressed in the Idylls of Theocritus, 
and the language in which they are couched are not beyond 
the Greek peasant's native refinement. 

"Certainly," he says, referring to Fontenelle's objections, 
"no such fancies were to be expected from the French peasants 

of Fontenelle's age The imaginative grace of Battus is 

quite as remote from our own hinds. But we have the best 
reason to suppose that the peasants of Theocritus's time 

^ TheocritiuSt BioUj and Moschus, GoldeD Treasury Series (Maomillan 
and Co., Ltd. 1896). 
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expressed refined sentiment in language adorned with colour 
and music, because the modem love-songs of Greek shepherds 
sound like memories of Theocritus." Here follow several 
extracts from FaurieFs collection, and then the author con- 
cludes : 

" The difficulty is to stop choosing where all the verses of 
the modem Greek peasants are so rich in Theocritean memories, 
so ardent, so delicate, so full of flowers and birds and the 
music of the fountain." 

This estimate would apply to most of the following di- 
stichs, although I am bound to confess that in my collection 
I have not been guided by any considerations of poetic beauty, 
but have rather endeavoured to include as many original pieces 
as I could obtain. 



14-2 
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AEIANOTPArOTAA. 

1. 
^ KrfdiT'qa'a, r airoXavaa ; Kovrevo) v dTroddvo), 
Kal <ru 6d 'qa fj d<^opfir} ^ttov ttjv fco^' fJLOv ')(av(o. 

2. 
"AyryeXoc air tov^ ovpavov^y ^or)0are fie /c ifjbi{va), 
'Hoi) auayjta xal fcalovfiac \a ^evr}^ fidva<: yivva. 



3. 
^Ar)S6vc Tov TrepcffoXioVf drjhovi koX irayovLy 
'^Orav jvpiaco koX ae '8(t)c!), to alfid fiov Traycovec. 

4. 
^Axofir) ^Bev direOava kC avayjrav rd xepia /mov, 
*Jlrjpav teal rr^v drfdirr) fiov diro rrjv djKaXia fJLov, 

5. 

*Ai/ 6e\r}^y Ylavayia fjbov, irdvra vd ae Sofafee), 
SretXe fJiov rrjv dydirr} /lov, vd firj{y) dvaoTevdl^a). 
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LOVE DISTICHS. 



1. 

I have loved. "What have I gained ? I am nearing death, 
and thou wilt be the cause of my losing my life. 

2. 

Angels of Heaven, come to my rescue ; for I am aflame 
and burning for a stranger's ofl'spring. 

3. 

Nightingale of the garden, nightingale and peahen, when 
I turn and look at thee, my blood freezes. 

4. 
I am not quite dead yet ; but they have lit my funeral 
candles and taken my love from my arms. 

5. 
Holy Virgin, if thou wishest me to sing thy praises for 
ever, send me back my love that I may cease to sigh. 
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6. 
^KvoL^e T {ayxeCKcLKL aov, to kokklvo*, irov\i /jlov, 
Kal Soae fiov vTroa-xeo-v Vg)9 6ct yev^^ ^Bikt] fiov, 

7. 
KiToy^e poBa ^iid^eva, kol av, yjtirx,V fioVy r avdr), 
'ATTo^Ire a a>v€ip€VTr)Ka kC o xnrvo^ fwv ixcidr), 

8. 
AvTcL tA fiavpa ^irov <f)op€l<i iycb dci aov ra *fi{y)d\a}, 
Na ere <f>opia(o KOKKiva k varepa va ae Vapco. 

9. 
AuT09 o 7roi/o9 TTJ^ fcapBlaf; irpo^ tL rdx^ v^ elvav ; 
''Oz/Ta9 ^Bev elvai epcoTa^;, ri aXKo irpar^yM. elvav ; 

10. 
^dpKa diXco V dpfiarcoato fie ^aapavra Bvo Komria, 
Kal fJL e^Tj^vTa iraWrffcdpui vh ae fcXiyjta) fiLa /SpaZeui. 

11. 
"BaaiXiKov i<l>VT€'yjra iirdvw '9 rov dafiecrrfy 
'la vh Trep{v)a rj dydirr) fiov vh Xerj " ^piaro^ dvioTrj" 

12. 
^aa-iXiKOV i<l>vTeyjra \ Tr)V Kkivrf ^ttov Kotfrnaai, 
Na K6<f>T'p^y vet fjLvpL^eaaif k ifjii(va) vk dvfiaaai. 
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6. 

Open thy red lips, my bird, and promise that thou shalt be 
mine. 

7. 
Last night I was picking roses and thou, my life, (wert 
picking) flowers. Last night I dreamt of thee and my sleep 
fled. 

8. 
I shall make thee leave these black weeds, I shall dress 
thee in scarlet, and thou shalt be my wife. 

9. 
What may be the cause of this pain in the heart ? If it be 
not love, what else can it be ? 

10. 
I wish to equip a boat with forty-two oars and (man it) 
with sixty lads that I may carry thee away one night. 

11. 
I have planted basil in lime, that my love may say, 
when passing, "Christ is Risen." 

12. 

I have planted basil by the side of the bed in which thou 
sleepest, that thou mayest pluck thereof, smell it and remember 
me. 
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13. 
"BaaiXva-aa kC &v 7jaovv{€\ 'Bev d&x^^ reroia ;^apt', 
Nao-a^ av0o<i r&v KOfyq{r)a-i(ov^ t^9 y€iTov€La(; Kafidpi, 

14. 
Bowd, XarfKaZia kol xXaSiay dvoi^\e va irepdaa), 
Kal fJLr)(v) dvd'yjr€T€ (fxoTLa ovTa<; dvaa-revd^o). 

15. 

Bovz/a, fii}{v) TTpaaiviaere, irovKia, fir}(v) K€\ai8rjT€, 
M' dpvTjdrf/c f) dydirr) fjLOV, o\a vet \v7rr)0rJT€. 

16. 
Tapov<f>a\LTaa fiov Xpvarj, TrXvfji/jiivr) /jlc ^/oi;<ra<^4, 
NaTre^Ta '9 t^9 o/yKoKaL^i cov ^Bev ddxava vvad<f>v, 

17. 
Tapov<f>aKo /jlov kokkivo*, yapov<f>a\ia^ xkcovapv, 
^Kv ^hev ak ^B{i)S) *9 tA X^P''^ f^^^ ^ Xdpo^ A9 fie ^irdpy, 

18. 
Tvd he{s:) Kaipb^ VoO ScdXe^ev 6 Xdpof; vh fJik ^Trdprj, 
Td)pa V drfdiT'qaa k iyo) fjicd^ \€fiovLa<; /c\a)vdpv, 

19. 
Fi^ V€(9) /Aou, TV iK€pBi]a€(; oirov fie ^aaavL^€i<; ; 
Tlapdrrja-e rrfv dirovia koX V€(9) fiov rl opi^ei^. 
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13. 

Even if thou wert a queen, thou couldst not be more 
graceful : a flower among maidens, the pride of the neighbour- 
hood. 

14. 
Mountains, glens, and bushes, open a way that I may pass, 
and be not kindled by my sighs. 

15. 

Mountains, bloom not ; birds, sing not ; for my love has 
deserted me : mourn ye all. 

16. 
My little golden carnation, bathed in gold! would that 
I fell into thine arms : I should never be surfeited. 

17. 

My dear red carnation, my dear twig of a clove-pink, if J, 
see thee not between my arms, may Charon carry me away ! 

18.- 
See what a season Charon has chosen to carry me off: now 
that I have fallen in love with the branch of a lemon-tree! 

19. 
Come, tell me, what hast thou gained by tormenting me ? 
Lay aside thy cruelty and tell me what are thy commands. 
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20. 
Tvpi^o) *S&, yvpL^co Vet, taax; fcal a diravrrja'a), 
Ta TTadrj fiov va aov elirS), rrjv <f>k6ya /jlov va a-^vam, 

21. 
Tvpice ^h{L)e rov ovpav6\ jvpta-e *S(c)€ k ifie{va\ 
*Ai; dpuf){a')T& top ovpav6\ 0d dpvr)(a)T& koX a-€(va). 



22. 

Tvpiae *B{i)€ TOP ovpavo kC &v €vp7j<: fiavp daripi, 
n/<rT€>|r€ 7rG)9 0d <T dpvr)(a)T&, "xpvdo fjLOV irepiarepi, 

23. 

Mta' aTiyfjLTJ* vd ttjv /SA, \aT 17 "^^V H'^^ *fi{y)alv€c. 

24. 
Aev rjpnropta, bev ovvafiac va Ka v(o irKeio ayairrj , 
'lax' 17 KapZia fwv ^fcdrj/ce xal to KOpfiL fi iadirri, 

25. 

'Aez/ dvfiaCy dvddefid tr, Ta \6yta VoO ^ /icKijo'afie' , 
Na fie Va/0279, va (re ^irdpco xal jia^if vd ^rjaovfie ; 

26. 
'Aej/ dv/jL&a*, dvddefid a-e, Ta <f>L\ia fiiavrf^ avyrj<i, 
'noO rJTo(y€) vd ')(Oi)pLa-Tovfie k ia'ei6Ta{ve) 17 7^(9) ; 
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20. 

I turn hither, I turn thither in the hope that I may meet 
thee, tell thee of my sufferings, and quench my flame. 

21. 
Turn thine eyes towards Heaven, and then towards me : 
if I desert Heaven, then I shall desert thee. 

22. 
Turn and look at the sky, and if thou findest a dark 
star therein, then believe that I shall desert thee, my golden 
dove. 

23. 

Schoolmistress, please permit my Helen to come out, that 
I may see her for an instant ; for my life is ebbing out. 

24. 
I cannot, I am no more able to make love ; for my heart is 
burnt out and my body is wasted away. 

25. 
Dost thou not remember, cruel one, the words we spoke 
to each other : to marry and Hve together ? 

26. 
Dost thou not remember, cruel one, one morning's kisses, 
when we were about to part and the earth shook (with our 
grief) ? ' 
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27. 
'A^i/ y! a)(l>€\€t vd a a^aTrSa oKo fijf ttjv iKiriBa, 
Tffv yvdfirf trov Karaka^a^ rrjv Tvyi\ yuov rtfv elSa, 

28. 
'Aei/ ^VTpeTreaav ttjv yeiToveia, ovt€ Oeo <f>o/3aa'aVf 
Toaov Kaipov fie Tvpavvel^ X^P^^ ^^ /^^ Xviraaai,; 

29. 
*A€J/ <r€ KaTa')(p€La^ovfJLaL Tr)ydvi \ rr)v axikrj' fjbov, 
Na TTfyavi^o) ttovtckov^, vd rpdoyrj to jari fiov. 

30. 
*Ftl3d<f>Ti(Ta Sva Traihl k e^oKa t Svofid <tov, 
'la va')(7] fi€ TO ovofjba Ttf %dpC ki a)fiop<f)ia aov, 

31. 
'E7Ct) a-e/Svra ^Skv v^epa, Kal T(opa irw fiov ^yimf, 
Ki dvayjte to KopfiaKV fiov ^adv <l>o^€po Kafiivv ; 

32. 
JhiOft) 9 avrrj rrj yevTovcLa , 9 to j(^afii]\o o-TrvraKV, 
Koifjudrai fiia KoireKLa %ck>pl9 TraWrj/capd/cu 

33. 
^Ivac TO alfid cov yXvKo*, ^fjoXa^ koI ^a'xo.peviay 
'la TovTO a ay air S) k iyo) koX ')(^(ivov/Mai \d a€(ya). 
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27. 

It is of no use my still loving thee, still hoping: I have 
found out thy mind, and read my fate. 

28. 
Are you not afraid of the neighbourhood's talk? Do you 
not fear Heaven ; to torment me so long without taking 
pity on me? 

29. 
I would not have you for a fiying-pan in my back-yard, to 
fry rats in for my kitten ! 

30. 
I stood sponsor to a child and gave it thy name, that 
along with the name it might have thine own grace and 
beauty. 

31. 
I was once a stranger to passion : how is it, then, that my 
poor body is now burning like a fiery furnace ? 

32. 

Close by, in this neighbourhood, in yonder low cottage, 
a maid is sleeping without a lover. 

33. 
Thy temper is sweet, thy speech is like sugar ; for this 
reason I love thee and am ready to perish for thee. 
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34* 
*^Xa va ae <f>LKrj<T(o koX ^^pr)t^opa va ^ira^^ 
Na yJr) <t\ ^Bfj Kaviva^ Kol ^irfj Vft)9 fM dyaira^. 

35* 
*'EXa vd (re <f>tX'ijaa} xal <f>L\a /xe koI (tv, 
Kal &v TO fiapTvpTjacay /xapTvpa to kuI av. 

36. 
'Eft€(j/a) T<wj^' 17 TVXV /^ou, OTTOV Ki av dyairijq'ODj 
Me ^^eiBia Kal fM dvSpoya\la{i)(; TrpiireL vd iroXcfMija'a). 

37. 
^Fifjbiaeyfre^y k 17 y^iTOveia eylvr\ ^ptj/jLOvrja-Vy 
"EXa, irovXi /MOVy ^jprjyopa irdXC vd voaTifiijar}. 

38. 
'E/i/(r€>|re9 Kai pH d<l>rf<r€<i Tpia vaXia <f>apfidicLj 
'2az/ viffayfiac xdde Trpayl' vd irivo) Vo XiryaKL 

39. 
'^Ei/a SevSpl i<f)VTeylra pbk Sdxpva Toaov^i ;^poz;ou9, 
Kt' ai/rl KapTTo fiov eBoDKe ffdaava, '7rLKpa{c)<;, irovov^, 

40. 
'Ef 77 Vra fiijvd(; <r' djaTrA, yivovvTai irivTC 'xpovva, 
NA *<f>VT€va fiia Xelfiovia Be vd Wp(a'ya Xelpuovca. 
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34. 
Come, give me a kiss, and then go quickly, that none 
may see thee and betray thy secret. 

35. 

Come, let me kiss thee, and then kiss me thou too, and, if 
I betray it, then betray it thou too. 

36. 
This is my destiny : whenever I fall in love, I am forced to 
fight with serpents and monsters. 

37. 
Thou art gone and the neighbourhood has become like 
a desert island. Come back, my bird, quickly, that it may 
become pleasant again. 

38. 
Thou art gone and hast left to me three pots of poison, 
that I may drink a drop every morning when I wash. 

39. 

I planted a young tree (and have watered it) with my tears 
this many a year. But instead of fruit, it has yielded me 
torture, bitterness, pain. 

40. 
I have been devoted to thee for sixty months, which means 
five years : had I planted a lemon tree, I should now be enjoy- 
ing its fruit. 
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41. 

Kat 0e vet ^aa-aui^ayfiai oao* ^irov v diroddvto. 

42. 

"ErcTfc i]To(v€) T^9 rvxv^ H'OVj {i)(T€{va) v d^airri<TO)y 
Na irdQw Toaa ^daapa koI va firj a dTroKTTjato, 

43. 
"^X^* TTOuXt fjL, vTrofjioi/rj* vaxo> k iya> ikiriSa, 
Me Tov Kaipo KaOe hevhpl dvdel koX *^{y)d^€i <f>vWa. 

44. 
"TE^cB ^fi€pa(c)^ vd <rk '8(4)0), Kovrevei fiia *^SofidSa, 
Kat TO yjtcofil '9 TO (TTOfjLa fiov ^Bep ej^ei voa-Tifidha. 

45. 
'H dydir elvat, fiekovT) kC dy/cvXcivec '9 rffv xapBla, 
Me d/yKvktoae k ifie(ya) xal ^Bev ^^o) iarpela, 

46. 
*H dydirq St;^ft)9 ^ovXeia elvac fiavpr), aKOTeivrjy 
"Eilv Kpaal ^^eOvfiaa-pAvo kol aaKKovKa dSetavij, 

47. 
'H dydirr) aiSepa Tpvira, fidpfiapa raaxl^etf 
^KXff a caa-TtKov^; /cal KoafiLKov^y oX.ov^ tov(; Savfiovl^ev, 
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41. 

I went and set my heart on a thing beyond my reach, and 
shall suflFer for it until I die. 

42. 

Thus my fate decreed : to fall in love with thee, to suflFer 
so many tortures and then to miss thee. 

43. 
Be patient, my bird, that I may be hopeful : every tree 
blooms and bursts forth into leaf in time. 

44. 
I have not seen thee for many days : it is nearly a week 
and the food which I eat has lost its flavour. 

45. 

Love is a needle which pricks the heart. It has pricked 
mine and there is no remedy for it. 

46. 
Love without jealousy is dark and dreary; it is wine grown 
flat ; it is an empty purse. 

47. 
Love pierces through iron ; it breaks marble ; it drives all 
men mad : both la3rmen and clergymen alike. 

A. 15 
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48. 
'H dcTrprf irerpa rov *yiaXov ^Sev iriAvet irpaa-wdBa, 
Ki aydirrf ^wpl^ ireia-fiara *Bev l^^et voaTifidha, 

49. 
*H ^iravTpeia k 17 6p<f>avLa, rj d^dirr) koX ret ^eva, 
Th reaaepa rh ^^vyiaav, iSapvrepd V ra ^iva, 

60. 

hvpio <l>€vy€i TO irovki fiov Kai fi d<l>lv€i dp<t>av6*. 

51. 
©eXo) Tov ovpavo xapTi, rif OdXaatra fieXdvrfy 
'I^ va aov ypd'\lra>, Xvyepij, 6 vov^ fiov oaa fidvei. 

52. 
&a>p& TO {a)')(eCkdKL aov, VoO eW *<Tctv to Kepdav 
*A9 TO ^<f>c\ovaa fiia <f>opd\ kC Ko<Tp,o% A9 xaKdari, 

53. 
KapSia fiov yevov aiiepo\ KapSla yevov a yJivi^ 
Na <t\ ^apovv dXvirrjTa tu ^daava k oi ttovol, 

54* 
Karafcavfiivrj KovTpa, tL V TovTa ^irov Tpa/3a<;y 
Tt V TovTU ^TTov Tradaivet<; KaX 'Sei/ fieTavoa^ ; 
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48. 
The white stone on the beach gathers no grass : even so 
love without quarrels has no beauty. 

49. 
Wedlock, orphanhood, love, exile — all four have been 
weighed : heaviest of all is exile. 

50. 
Joy is not fitting for me ; for I am lonely : my bird is going 
away to-morrow and leaving me friendless. 

51. 
I want the sky for paper, the sea for ink, to write to thee, 
my graceful one, all that passes through my mind. 

52. 
I see thy pretty little lip which is like a cherry : oh, may 
I kiss it once, and let the world perish ! 

53. 
My heart ! become thou like iron, grow hard like an anvil : 
that suffering and pain may strike and not wound thee. 

54. 
Poor wretched head of mine 1 what is this trouble that 
thou bearest ? What is this pain that afficts thee, and thou 
amendest not ? 

15—2 
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66. 
KXaloD fcpv<f>a ^larl Kav€l<; *B€V OeKoa pet to fidOrj, 
IIo)9 i^ava/cavvovpccoo'av rh iraXaid fiov irdOrf, 

66. 
KovTO^vya}V€L 6 Kaipo^ VoO 0€ v avTafitoOoiffie, 
'noO Ok vk {a)fjbL^ovfie tcl Svo, vet iraprjyoprjOovfjue*. 

57. 
Koprj, ^irov fiov ^irrjpe^ rov vov\ ^irdpe rcopa k ifi€{va). 
Tt va fi€ /cdvjf x^P*'^ ^^^^ V P'dva ^irov fi iyivva ; 

58. 
^vpia fjbov, dvdXaTfj ^aav ^^vBi /cal ^akv fieXi, 
Iloio? ce fcaTaSi'xerat \a va ae xdvjf Walpc ; 

59. 
AtrrrrjTcpd, Xvirrfrepa Oh ^ira va (TKd'^ta fivrjfjba^ 
NA ySaXo) TO KopfiaKi fjLOVy k ej^e to av to Kplfjua, 

60.* 
Avae TCL fjudyeia, <f>&^ fiov, Kal S09 fiov *\€VT€pia\ 
Na Va7G) \ Ttfv SovXeia fiov *Bkv 0ek(o ^TravTpeia, 

61. 
^ayiaa-a^i Koprj vd ^aovv{a) Kal hpdnov 0vyaT4pa, 
II fix*' 0d fie '\trrrova'ovv{a) ^irov irdaxfo vv^ja ^fiepa. 
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55. 

I weep in secret ; for I do not want anyone to know that 
my old wounds have burst open again. 

56. 
The time when we shall meet is drawing near; the time 
when we shall join and comfort each other. 

57. 
Maiden, who hast taken away my reason, now take away 
me also : what shall the mother that bore me do with me 
deprived of reason? 

58. 
My lady, unsavoury as vinegar and honey, who will con- 
descend to make thee his partner ? 

59. 
Sadly, sadly, I will go and dig a grave, in order to bury 
my poor body, and the sin shall be on thy head. 

60. 
Loose the charm, my light, and set me free, that I may 
go about my business : I do not want marriage. 

61. 
Even if thou wert the child of a witch, or a dragon's 
daughter, thou wouldst still have more pity on me who suflfer 
night and day. 
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62. 
Mapyapirdpi '9 to xa/orl *n'ovX{t)iraL \ rrjv ^Aala, 
Kal TO irovkcLKL V arfairSi to Xe'i^e) ^ Kairaaia. 

63. 
Me fila yeLTOVOTTOvXa fiov OeXo) va kolvo) Kpia-Cy 
'noO ^Trrjye /cal ^TravTpevTrjxe ^wpl? vd p^ * payTija-rf, 

64. 
Me TO dx! 0€ V aTroddvoDy koX to *rrav 0d a-T€pr}0&y 
Kal Trjv iSt/ct] a drfdirrf if<Ta)9 ^Bev ff* d^ia)0&. 

65. 
MeXayxpocvfjv i^LKfja-a t Avyova-Tov puia Setrripa, 
K' ipLO<rxp^o)C 6 aTopLa^ pLOV aapavTa puia rjp^epa, 

66. 

^AiroOapivoi /cal veKpol atfKcovovvT dir tov "ASi;'. 

67. 
M^(i/) d'^\a)V€aai iroXv, \aT dylrrfXt) 'Skv elaat, 
'2 T^' yeiToveia pua^ xdOetrai Kal 'feu/ow Ta/09 elaat, 

68. 
Mia pbovov dydirr)<Ta '^(e) oXr) Trf }^(orf pLov, 
'S avTrfvriv d(f)Upa>aa tov vov* /cal Ttjv '^f^vxv MOf- 
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62. 

Pearls wrapped up in paper are sold in Asia ; the little 
bird I am enamoured with is named Aspasia. 

63. 
I wish to sue a pretty little neighbour of mine, who got 
married without asking for my leave. 

64. 
I shall die with an Ah me ! on my lips, and lose every 
thing; but thy love, I fear, I shall never win. 

65. 
On a certain Monday in August I kissed a dark beauty, 
and my mouth was perfumed for forty-one days. 

66. 
My dear little brunette, when thou blushest the dead and 
the departed fly up from Hades. 

67. 
Do not hold thy head so high, for high thou art not : thou 
livest in our neighbourhood and I know whose daughter 
thou art. 

68. 
One maid only I have loved in all my life : to her I have 
devoted my heart and soul. 
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Mia <l>opa *fjLOvv{a) novXi, irovXl xal KeKalhova-a^ 
Kal Vai/ rpvyovL rpv^^po ih& k ixel VeroOo-a. 



70. 
Na o" arfa7r& ^papiOrjKa, vd <t dpvr}{<T)TS> Xvirovfiat,, 
*A9 rov Tpa^ovfjL€ rbv ae^vra oatp kC &v rifiiropovfAe. 

71. 
Na TO ifxXi Kal (f>i\7ja€ real rd /Sv^ia fcal Trtao-e* 
^Aev elaat ait fxtxpo TraiSi vd ^ira<; vd to Sirjyaaat,, 

72. 
SavOd ^Wia \ rrjv K€<l>aX^, ^irXeyfJuiva fie Trjv rd^Cy 
Kal Kdde rpixo^ yiverai xai/Tfop* vd fie (T<l>d^r), 

73. 

Sav6o fcavdpi fiov XP^^^'* ^^* ^*' ^^ inro<f>€poi>, 
"Oao Kal &v fie rvpavvfj^ iyo) 0d ae Xarpevao. 

74. 

*BefidKpvve<; ki dppdxrrrjaay eXa /covrd vd Idvca, 
"EXa TO ^ypr}yopd}Tepo* irpXv irea-o) kC aTroddva). 

75. 
'SvTTJ/a (i)a'if VoO fi Sxave^ dr^dnrt] va yvoDplaoHy 
Kal ^(ovTavo<i rifv KoXaat vd rifv KXrfpovofn^<TOi>, 
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69. 
I was once a bird, a merry little bird, and used to sing and, 
like a tender turtle-dove, fly here and there and everywhere. 

70. 
I am weary of courting thee, but loth to give thee up : let 
me bear my grief as best I can. 

71. 
Here is my mouth : kiss me. Here is my breast: embrace 
it. Thou art not a child to go and talk about it. 

72. 

Her golden tresses are arranged in order on her head: 
every hair becomes a dagger and wounds me. 

73. 
My fair golden canary-bird, suffer as I may, torment me 
as thou likest : I will still worship thee. 

74. 
Thou wentest away and I fell ill ; come near that I may 
recover. Come as soon as possible, before I die. 

75. 
Wake thou who hast taught me how to love, and then 
let a life in Hell be my inheritance ! 
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'SuTTi/a kC 6 "EpfijTa? ir€p{v)a, Kopdva vd ak fidXtj, 
lar (Ofiopif>oT€prf iro ae bev eivai Kafjufua aWrj, 



77. 
*0 "E/owra? €t9 Tr}v dpy^t)* elvai yXvKo^, Kalfidxiy 
M<i ^adv pc^axTTf '9 t^i' fcapBia, TTorl^et Ttfp (f>apfidKt. 

78. 
'O K6<Tfio<; fik rd fidaava elv dva/caTcofjLevo^, 
na>9 ^fJUTTopS) fiovo^ iyoD vd fffi €u;^a/)*<rTi7/A€i'09 ; 

79. 
yjK aya7rovi\€) to /cpaaty k €7 ayaiKO to fieki' 
"'Ox' dyairovv iKevT€pa{C)<i tc iyo) fiia ^irampe fievrf . 



80. 
"OXa ra ievTp' dvOrjaavie), k eva hevTpX ^fiapdvOrj, 
^'OXa Td Waipta {a)fiiyow{e) koX to 'St#co* /a' ixddrj. 

81. 
"'Ott' e;^' dydinf <f>aiv€Tav' TrpaatvoKiTpiuL^eiy 
^epLU, iroSdpia t 6pij>avo* tcttotc ^Sev opL^eu 

82. 
Il€LafJLaTi/cd Kol ireiapuTa &v ^vvepiaTOVfie ^ 
^ToTepa 0h yvpevovfjue ^laTpo vd laTpevTovfie, 
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76. 
Wake ! Love is passing by to crown thee; for no one is 
fairer than thee. 

77. 
Love at the beginning is sweet as cream. But when it 
takes root in the heart, it bedews it with poison. 

78. 
Life is all mingled with pain: how can I more than 
the rest be contented? 

79. 
Everyone likes wine ; but I like honey : everyone likes a 
maiden; but I love a married lady. 

80. 
All trees are blossoming forth; but one little tree has 
wrfliered: all pairs are coming together; but mine own 
partner is lost. 

81. 
He who is in love shows it : his face grows green and pale : 
he, poor wretch, is master neither of his hands nor of his feet. 

82. 
If we worry about little quarrels and squabbles we shall 
have to seek a doctor to heal us. 
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83. 
Uepiaypto'fjbevrf ae ffoi>p&, deXoo vd <re ^ payrijaa) • 
*Av elv dir rrjv dyaTrrf fiov vd <r€ Traprjyop^ao}, 

84. 
Upcoty irpcoty ar)/c(ovoufjbai to ^a-TTLTt aov /cvrrd^a), 
To TrapaOvpt aov d^aypw koI l3apvava<TT€vd^(t). 

85. 
'PoSa zeal TpiavTd<f>vWay fcal aeh ^aaCKLKoi fiov, 
'lart fi diroKOLfirjaaTey k e;^a<ra to irovXi fiov ; 

86. 
'PoSa Kal Tpi,avTd<f>v\\at kC avQi] rov TrapaSeia-ov, 
'Eo-ui/afei/ 6 "EpcoTa^ k eirXaa-e to fcopfii aov, 

87. 
2e <rT€X.(i/)ft> x^tpcTijfiaTa fie firfko BayKafiipo*, 
K.di fiiaa \ Ttf SayxafiaTLa elvat <f>iXl Kpvfifiivo\ 

88.* 
'Sai' 'Se' fi€ Oe^y KVpd fiov, V€(9) fiov vd ^TravTpevr&y 
Na ^irdpoD fjbiav dWrfVy vd Trai^co vd yX€VT&» 

89. 
Td ^fiaTia fiov Bev €lSav{€) T^Toia KaXif yvvaiKa* 
^Av Trjv f^CKrjao) fiLa <f>opd\ 0d fi€ <f>iXi]a7j Sixa, 
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83. 
I see that thou hast secluded thyself, and wish to ask thee 
whether it is through thy love for me, that I may comfort 
thee. 

84. 
Early in the morning I rise and look at thy house; I gaze 
at thy window and heave deep sighs. 

85. 
Roses and thirty-petalled roses, and ye my basil-plants, 
why have you drugged me to sleep and made me lose my 
bird? 

86. 
Roses and thirty-petalled roses, and blossoms of paradise. 
Love gathered and created of them thy body. 

87. 
I send thee greetings in a bitten apple ; in the bite there is 
hidden a kiss. 

88. 
If thou wantest me not, my lady, tell me so that I may 
wed another ; that I may sport and play with another. 

89. 
My eyes have never seen such a good-hearted lass; if 
I give her one kiss, she gives me ten. 
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90. 



Ta ^fidrta a e^ovp epcora kC ar/yeXc/c^^ deaypla, 

Kl ottoco^ Ta *B(c)fj aic\apo>veraLy ^hev ex iXevrepia 



91. 
Ta ^fidrca aov oiroio^ rd ^S(c)7J Kal ^Bev dvaarevd^, 
^AarpoireXeKL fcal (fxaria vd Tria-rj vd tov Kdyjrrj, 

92. 
Ta vripTia fiov, rd TrdOrj fiov eva^ 0eo<i rd ^^epei, 
Kal fua fiLKprj /^eXa7XpoAi/?;, civ OeXrj, rd laTpevei. 

93. 
Td^a 0d TO d^t(o0S) vd Xd/So) TeTOia xdpC, 
Na <TffKa}vcofia<TT€ Td Svo dir* eva fjui^iXdpi; 

94. 
'^Ttti/o? yXvfco^j yXvKVTaTo^y a iuijpe Kal Koifiaa-ai, 
Kal TOV iraXrjo* aov ipacTrf KadoXov ^Bev ^Ovfjudaai, 

95. 
'T7r6/i€i/€, fcapBovXd fiov, t?)? dyairA Td Xoyca, 
"Otto)? ^TTOfiivovv Td ^ovvd Tal^ iraxvat^ Kal Td ;^^oi/ta. 

96. 
'TirofjLOvijy vTTOfwvi]' ft)9 TToVe vd ^Trofi€V(o; 
'ISe T'qv Trjv VTrofjLovrf 7r&^ fi e^e^ KafMOfJL€Po\ 
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90. 

Thy eyes are full of love and angelic beauty : whoever sees 
them is enslaved and loses his liberty. 

91. 
Whoever looks at thine eyes and sighs not — may a thunder- 
bolt and fire fall from heaven and burn him up. 

92. 
Heaven alone knows my griefs and suflFerings: a pretty 
little brunette can heal them if she choose. 

93. 
Shall I ever be deemed worthy of such happiness : that we 
two may rise from one pillow? 

94. 

Sweet, sweetest sleep has seized thee, and thou art sleeping 
quite forgetftil of thy old lover. 

95. 
Endure, my poor heart, the cruel words of her whom I 
love, as the mountains endure the hoar-frosts and the snows. 

96. 
Patience, patience ! How long shall I be patient ? Look 
and see to what a state patience has reduced me. 
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97. 

'lar' e^aXa '9 to irohi aov KaWhepo^ Vo a€{va). 

98. 
"^ptaro^ dviarrj" ^fjudrca /jlov, l\a vd <f>Ck7)dovfie^ 
Kt' dv 'Se' a dpearj to <f>tXL, arp&ae vd fcoifirjOovfie' . 

■ 99. 

Xtw/oi? dipa TO irovKii x^P^^ ^^P^^ "^^ ^'^dpi, 
Xci)/9t9 d^dirt] ^Bep fiaoTOVP Kopr} xal TraWfjxdpt. 

100. 
'■^^lyXo' fcviraptaadKC fiov, aeiaov xal ^^(y)dX* dipa, 
Na /c€\aB^<Tovp rd irovXidj vd ^^fiepcoa 17 ^fiipa. 
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97. 

Beware, brazen-faced one; do not speak ill of me; for 
I have placed a better youth in thy stead. 

98. 
"Christ is Risen!" light of my eyes, come and give me 
a kiss : if thou art not content with the kiss then let us lie 
together. 

99. 
A bird cannot live without air, nor a fish without water ; 
nor can a lassie and a lad live without love. 

100. 
My fair and stately C3rpress-tree, shake thy foliage and 
stir the wind; that the birds may begin to sing and the 
dawn appear. 
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NOTES. 



16—2 



PAET I. 



2. 'fiakavc] fiakoavoa, * to quarrel.' Prob. derived from fiaWop, 

3. ytd — yia] Turk. 7/a — i/a, * either— or.' 

4. KXecfyroxatpia] The mountainous and inaccessible districts 
occupied by the Klephts. On the origin, habits, etc. of the latter 
see general Introduction. 

5. npcOT-aro'] The name usually given to a district placed 
under the jurisdiction or superintendence of a chief (KaneTavos) 
of Armatoloi (see Intr.). Here it seems to be applied to the regions 
imder the control of the Klephts. 

6. dpofios] in M.G.=odoff, *a way, road.' 

Vjjyaii/c] ViyyaiVo) (=v7rayo)), intr. *to go.' The history of this 
word is curious : 

(1) Trans. *to lead slowly or secretly,' e.g. Thuc. 4. 127; 
Xen. Ci/n, 5. 15; id. Cyr, 1. 6. 37, etc. 

(2) Intr. *to withdraw secretly or unperceived,' e.g. virdya 
(fipiva rpdylras Theogn. 917; Hdt. 4. 120, 122; Ar. Birds 1017; 
Thuc. 4. 126, etc. 
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(3) * To go on.' The idea of secrecy — ^the force of the prep. — 
being lost sight of, e.g. virdyeS* vjMfls ttjs Sbov Ar. Frogs 174 ; 
vTrayc / * Come ! * Eur. Ctfcl. 52, Ar. Clouds 1298. In this latter sense 
it has survived in M.G. as an equivalent and substitute for iropcvofiai. 
It has also preserved its trans, meaning * to lead or carry.' 
7. ofifrpoaSa] for iyLirpoaBd (^tfiirpoaSev), 

10. cippMTa^ Ta\ * weapons,' from Lat. arma. 

To-aTrpdCia, to] Turk, tsapraz. Metal plates slightly concave tied 
round the knees both as ornaments and armour of defence. 

11. CovpXos] adj. * mad ' ; etym. unknown. 

XovXoff] adj. for XaiKos (connected with XoXfca), * stupid, crazy.' 
For the change of <o into ov cf. kov<I}6s for Koxfyosj pov^s for 
pa^os, etc. 

12. Xc/Sfi/Tia, rj] from Xefiivnjs, Turk, levend^ a youth in his 
prime. 

13. TapT)p.a] from rd cprjiMo, in the sense of 'pitiful, wretched.' 

14. x""®] * ^ l^^se,' from the class. xatVo, * to yawn.' 

15. irarpLKoboficva] The importance attached to the SirXa 
rrarpf^a is very characteristic. 



II. 

1. p.(wov\a, ri] from ftdvof * mother.' Note the tenderness of the 
diminutive. 

4. fiovvd] pi. of /SowoV, TO, *a mountain,' from fiowos, 6, *a hill.' 

5. dvBria'i]T€] dvBioa or dpSiC(a^ *to blossom, bloom,' is generally 
applied to plants, but here it is boldly used of the mountains them- 
selves. The apostrophe to surrounding Nature and the prayer that 
it should sympathize with a mother's grief are extremely pathetic 
and poetical. 

6. Aa8l, to] a village in Boeotia (the ancient Apv/xo/a). 
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7. 'Avbpira-cuva^ rf] the wife of ^Avbpiraos, 

8. AajMirprj^ rf] lit. * the bright day,' Easter Sunday. Note the 
play on the words Aa/xTrpij — Xafiirpd. 

9. W(]=5«ari=5iori, * because.' 

10. Toxri, to] Turk, top, * a gim, cannon, or cannon-ball.' 
'^EypirroSf 6]=Ei5pinosj a town in Euboea near the site of the 

ancient Chalkis. 

KapopLf to] Ital. cannone, 

11. €Tpa>y€ Koi enive] a graphic description of security. Cf. 
Tpoayeip kol ttIvciv Tifrvxfj Dem. 402. 21. 

12. /iouoraici, to] Ital. mustacchi. Andritsos was distinguished 
for the size of his moustaches. It is said that they were so long 
that he was often obliged to twist and tie them behind his head for 
convenience sake. It may be noticed here that the Greeks generally 
look upon a well-developed moustache as a feature of manly beauty, 
and even as a sign of valour. 

ftaXXioi/ or fidKiov] dim. of /ioXXor, * a lock of wool.' Cf. apyrfn 
/xaXX^ Aesch. Eum, 45 ; oios — i/fon-oKO) /ioXX^ Soph. 0. C. 475 ; 
XcvKOTpixcav TrXofca/io)!/ fiaXKols Eur. BdC. 113. The dim. /ioXiov, 
pL fidkiaj * locks of hair,* is also found (Anth, P. 11. 157). 

13. €*fiop<f>ov] adj. for €ijfiop<l>ov ; in this word as in v^oirav- 
bp€*p,€prjs above (1. 7) the v of the diphthong disappears before a fu 

ypap,p,€pd] * well-curved or pencilled'; i.e. not shaggy. Cf. the 
phrase *<l>pvbui *<Tap pa ^Tap{€) ypafjLfUpa /i€ KOpbvXt. This apo- 
strophe by the hero to his moustache, eyebrows, and feet, may 
be compared for its nawet^ to the Homeric expressions : </>(Xov 
Bvp.6py ipiKop XaifMOP, <l>lXa yovpaTa, ^tXa eifiara, etc. 

14. *y\riyopa] adv. for €ypr)yopa= iyprjyopoTas (see Plut. 2. 32 a), 
* awake,* hence * quick' Cf. €^irpos in M.G. = * wide-awake, sharp, 
clever,' opp. to Koifu<Tp.€Pos * sleepy' hence *slow, stupid.' Notice 
the substitution of X for p. This change is very common in the 
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Cretan dialect especially, e.g. <f)o\d for <l>opd, etc. For the reverse 
cf. €p$ci> for cX^o), d8€p<t>6s for dB€\<f>6s, etc. In Sphakia (Crete) 
the X is invariably pronounced as p, e.g. poyi<av poyffs for Xoyiav 
Xoyfjs, * all manner of sorts,' appos for ofXXos, dpoyov for 3Xoyop, etc. 
VrpoTTiao-^^rc] ivrpoirLdiop.ai^ *to be shamed or disgraced.' ev- 
Tpotrtf is used in M.G. both in the sense of aibcis and in that of 
alaxvvrj. In the former it is found in Classical Greek, e.g. 
^ Koi 8ok(It€ tov tv<I>Kov rtv* evrpoirrfp 

fj (f)pOVTl8* €^€IV — ,• 

Soph. 0. C. 299, etc. 
In the latter it frequently occurs in the New Testament. 

16. TToXXiyicapt, to] dim. from TraXXa^, * a youth, warrior, brave 
lad,' corresponding to the French un brave. 

17. 71a] Turk, ya, an exclamation, * ! ' 
Tov<l>€Ki, to] Turk, tufek, * a musket, rifle.' 

18. yiovpovo-t, to] Turk, ghooroosh, * an onset, assault, sortie.' 
yiovpovai 'la vd Kdp.(op.€v] Cf. eipodov iroiela'OaL. 

*ia] = Sia. Cf. *tart = dtari above 1. 9 n. 

Ko/iva>] trans. * to work or make with labour,' as in Horn, iirii 
wdvO' ottXo ica/i€ E. 18. 614, etc. Hence in M.G., * to make or do,' 
generally with or without the idea of *toil.' 

20. x^^^^t*-^^^^^ '?] Turk, hanoom, a Mahommedan lady. 



III. 

1. V(€)] = €tff, the final e being a dialectic suffix. 
Kopv(f)oPovviy to] a compound of Kopv<f)ri and ^owov. 
p^vpos] adj. * black.' Here it expresses the sallow and haggard 
look of one's face after a sleepless night. 
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3. xapnyfiaraf to] * day-break,' from x^P^C^ ^^ ;^apa(r(ro), *to 
engrave, scratch' (see Anth, P. 12. 130), *to stamp (money)' (see 
Polyb. 10. 27). It describes the appearance of the sky at smirise. 
Cf. Part II. X. 6 n. 

avyovka, r)\ dim. of av-yi], *dawn.' Cf. the Homeric avyri rjeXioio 
Od. 11. 498, etc. Derivative Avy€ptv6s=-'Eoi>(r(f)6posy *the Morning- 
star.' 

4. pax*?' '?] ^^^ P^X*^) ** momitain ridge.' Cf. nvpyov tov cnX 
r^s pax^os tov oijp€os Hdt. 3. 54, etc. Similarly ^pvarr) for fipvcis, 
KpioTj for Kpla-LSy etc. 

5. \ifi€pi{ov), to] See Intr. Prob. connected with Xt/i^i/, 
*a gathering place.' Cf. nXovrov \iprjv Aesch. Pers. 250, Eur. Or, 
1077, navTos oicavov \ip.riv Soph. Antig. 1000, "Aifiov Xt/i^i/ ih. 1284, 
etc. Others spell it Xj^/icpi, deriving it from oXi; r)p.€pay *a place 
where one dwells the whole day J To me this etymology does not 
seem satisfactory, but the reader can choose between the two. 

6. /ivpoAoyia, Ta\ from pvpopai, * dirges, laments, wails ' ; verb 
pvpo\oya> (1. 9). 

10. 'EXv/iTTov] For the dialectic change of O into E cf. *E\a(r<r6va 
from *OXoo(ro-o)v, 'Ept;^© from ^QpiKov, etc. 

10, 11. The appeal to birds, trees, and other animate and 
inanimate objects to share in the sufferer's grief contained in these 
two lines occurs very frequently in the popular poetry of modern 
Greece, and may be compared with many exactly similar passages 
in the works of the ancient bucolic poets, e.g. Epitaph. Adonidis, 
Epitaph. Bionis, etc. Mr Andrew Lang has embodied the same idea 
in his graceful epitaph on Rider Haggard's hero Umslopogaas, pre- 
fixed to Allan Quatermain : 

QpTjvelT oipvLBes tov dp.aip.dK€Tov nokcpiorrjv 

Miydc vopov ^ovBol pdXirer* aiySoviScf, 
etc. 
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Lament, ye birds, the battle's fallen star. 
But you, sweet nightingales, forbear to sing, 
etc. 

11. (jyovvTODTos] adj. (from verb <t>ovvTo>va)y *to bloom') 'having 
a thick foliage, bushy, blooming.' Its etymology is doubtful : ace. to 
some it comes from Lat. funda. It may be connected with root </)vr-. 
Cf. <f>ovvTdvi or <f)vvTavi=<f)vTdpiov. v is in certain dialects intro- 
duced before a t, e.g. vt6t( for rorcy Svras for orav, etc. ov sometimes 
replaces the simple v, e.g. Kov^dpt, from KvyL^r^ (through Med. Gr. 
Kv^Tj), KOvri{pv) from Kvriov (dim. of kvtos\ etc. 

€</)€roff] adv. *this year,' from cVi — tros, 

12. C^pkafidbaf ij] * madness,' from (oypkos (see above i. 11 n.). 
fipe] in some dialects wp/, is an exclamation corresponding to the 

classical &. It may be derived from a corruption of & {€Tal)p€, or 

£ {irOVT})p€. 

13. KoXi] Turk, kol, * garrison, patrol,' etc. 

14. 'ytaXoff, 6] * beach, sea-shore,' from alyidkos^ an old Ionic 
word (e.g. Hom. II. 4. 422, Od. 22. 385, Hdt.) sometimes found in 
Att. prose. Cf. 7r€piyid\i(ov), TO, same meaning. 

n-aXi/oKaiKi, ro] Turk, kaik, *a ship.' irakrjos (=»7raXatoff) in 
compounds is used as a term of contempt, e.g. nakijdvSpmiros, 
*a rascal,' and below (1. 19), naXTjorovpKe, nakjjap^avirrjy etc. 

15. Kapdpiy fj] * pride,' or, as here, * an object of pride.' Cf. verb 
Kafiapapony Ut. * to walk with the chest curved,' * to be proud,' from 
Kapdpa, *an arch.' The metaphor is probably taken from a high- 
spirited horse walking with its neck arched. 

16. <l><i)\€vovv] (IxoXcva or (fxoXed^a) (see VI. 8), from (fxoXed or 
(jxoXtos, *to lurk in a den,' e.g. Ki/wSoXa (jxakevopra Theocr. 24. 83, of 
a Hon, Babr. 93. 5, etc. 

17. <l>appMKa)fUvos] past part, of <l>apfiaK<i)v<o, *to poison.' Note 
that although passive in form it is active in sense. Cf. Svyxcopc/icVi; 
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(=,5 (Tvyxo>pov(Ta, *the sparing one'), a euphemistic epithet of the 
Small-pox {€v<t>\oyia) personified. 

18. fiavpos] Here used metaph. ' miserable, unhappy.' 

19. va <TKd(rTfs] from aKd(<o = biappriyvviMi and mid., *to split,* 
'to burst,' often used in imprecations. Cf. the similar use of Siapp^- 
ypvfjuu by the ancients, e.g. Btappayeirjs ! *spUt you,' Ar. Birds 2, etc. 

20. 7rpo<TKvva> (-€0) or -ao))] It stands here exactly in the sense 
in which it is used by Herodotus, viz. * to do obeisance or homage,' 
esp. in the oriental fashion of prostrating oneself before a despot ; 
e.g. ''Ap7rayos,..7rpo(rKvvij(ras,,.rJL€ €S ra olKia 1. 119; ol dc KoraOopovres 
dno tS>v ifTTrav Trpoaeicvveov rov AapeTov cas ^aaiXea 3. 86, etc. 
Hence it has acquired a quasi-technical force and denotes the 
surrender of a Klepht. Elsewhere it possesses its general meaning 
of woi*shipping, e.g. ^ravpoTrpoaKvvTjats, * Worship of the Cross.' 

21. ra a-wfiara p.r) Xvaxrovv] This is one of the strongest 
forms of a curse. It refers to the popular belief that the bodies of 
sinners resist the decomposing influence of the earth. In other 
words, the souls of those whose bodies remain whole can find no 
rest in the next world. The importance attributed to burial by the 
ancients was based on a similar idea. See Homer passim. 



IV. 

1. rrovXaxi, to] dim. of rrovXt, t6^ *a bird' (from Ital. pollo^ 
*a chicken'). 

'|€)3(y)a«/6] for €$€paLV€f pres. ^6)3(y)atVa) = c/c/SatVo). A parasitic 
y often insinuates itself in M. Greek. Cf. ipa>Ta{y)av below (1. 3), etc* 

^€ppoi<i\ a town in the south of Macedonia. It has retained its 
name from the time of Thucydides (see 1. 61. 4) down to the present 
day. 

4. irovOfv] adv. * whence?' for troB^v. nova-e, * whither?' 
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5. *Aypa</)a, rd] the name of the district about the Aspropo- 
tamos (ancient *Ax€\^os) in Aetolia, a famous haimt of Klephts. 

6. NiKoXoSy Sra/iOTT/f, as well as Aa^onovXa, KaTrerav AafMirpaKris 
are evidently the names of chiefs acting in concert with our hero in 
this expedition ; they are otherwise unknown, unless indeed the 
AaCoTTovXa (=Lazo's sons) are the Lazaioi whose ill-advised descent 
to the lowlands forms the subject of the preceding ballad. 

{(T)fiL^a>] from ((r)filya>=iJiiyvviJLai, *to meet, present oneself to,' 
as in Homer *08v<T€ifs Kovpnaw €V7r\oKdfioi<Tiv cfieWev fii^fo-Sm Od. 
6. 135. 

9. Sr}po\€i^8o\ to] lit. * the Dry Meadow,' a town in Macedonia. 

ndyovs] pi. of rrdyos in the sense of Kpv(rTa\\os, * ice, frost.' Cf. 
Trdyov -xyOivros Soph. Phil. 293, /cat irorc ovros ndyov PL Symp. 
220 B. Also in the plural as here cf. irdycov vnaiOpeta kqI bva-opfipa 
PiXt) Soph. Ant. 358, rmv vncudpioav rrdytov Aesch. Ag. 335, etc. 

11. ^oXVf] from /SaXXo) (also i^afo), see below vi. 1, and ^dvoa), *to 
put' (=tl6t}pl), as in Homer a>s €v\ dvpto dOdvaroi pdXXovai Od. 1. 
201, etc., €V Bvfiia i^akovTo cnos U. 15. 566. 

ro-fXtKi, ro] Turk, tselik^ * steeL' Cf. Eng. ' to steel one's heart' 

13. n/ja/Si] a village in Macedonia on the eastern bank of the 
Strymon, not far from Lichna. 

14. SKv(Tos, ri\ for aXvo-tf -^wr, *a chain,' which was stretched 
across the bridge in question. 

15. C«f)/3ia] adj. f€p)3off=a/}ioT€poff, *left.* Etym. imknown. 
nm-apov] See Introduction. 

Vopa)fi€i/] from *7raip{p)<ay *to take.' The classical form iiralpm 
is found in a similar sense in Ath. 641 E. In that passage it means 
* to take up and bear away.' The transition from that to its more 
general modem meaning is easy to trace. 

18. da/iao-Kt] or da/iao-Kij/o (sc. (Txra^t). The blades of Damascus 
were famous. 
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1. Ka7r€Tdvi(r<Ta] the wife of a KaTTfTovos (see Intr.). 

2. fjLoaxoKapvbay to] from fi6<rxos, * musk,' in later Greek, and 
Kapvdi (=Kapvoi/). Cf. Ital. noce fnoscada, 'a nutmeg.' 

frfrpo)3oXco>] The compound has the same meaning as the simple 
verb : * to pelt.' Cf. in ancient Greek olKobopfoa vrjopy nvpaiilha^ 
T€ixosj etc., Hdt. 1. 21, etc. where the meaning of the first part of 
the compound is similarly lost. 

3. rriv Vapiy fivpadla] lit. * smell seize her.' Cf. pvpiCop^i or /xe 
pvpi(€i (impers.) metaphorically *to get wind of.' Cf. Lat. mbolet 
mihi¥\. Trin, 615 andEng. slang *to smell a rat' in pretty much the 
same sense. 

4. pxapt] Very nearly the same as cope or /Spc, * friend ! fellow 1 ' 

5. V* dpd^s TO Xvxvdpi] Cf. aTrre, wat, \vxvov Ar. Clouds 18. 

6. Xa^oDpaTia, r}] *woun(f,' from Xa/Scbi/w {=\ap^dv<a). It is not 
easy to trace the transition from the sense of * seizing' to that of 
* wounding.' In the Melian dialect the verb besides its general 
meaning (* to wound ') is also used in a technical sense of ghosts and 
spirits : * to be under the influence of a spirit' In this we recognize 
a trace of the original meaning * to seiza' 

9. d<l>rfKpda-SrjK€s] from d<l}rjKpd(op.ai, another form of d<f)ovKpd- 
CofjLai (drro — dKpod(opai) * to listen to the end,' and hence * to heed, 
take notice of.' 

TTJs y, T. X.] *the words of a woman,' said with a sneer. Cf. 
yvpaUfia Xoyia * women's talk, nonsense.' We find in modem Greek 
literature the same feeling of contempt for the intelligence of the 
fair sex as in the works of the classical writers. 

10. x^^'^H * *^ seek.' Prob. from o-icaXcvo), * to stir,' trying to 
find something, in a colloquial use. 

yvp€V(o] It is used by Strabo in the sense of * running round in 
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a circla' Hence in M.Q. it came to mean 'to run about looking for 
something/ or simply * to look for/ like xa^«v<io above. 

KOfiTToSf 6] Ital. campo, ^ a plain.' 

11. a-KXdPoSf 6] *a slave,' from 2K\afiovvos (Byz.) *a Slav.' 

14 ldv<a] trans, and intr. ' to heal,' from iaiva which is used by 
later writers in the sense of IdoyMi. 

15. doTox«] It is used in the sense of * forgetting,' derived 
from that of * missing ' which it bears in Classical Greek. 

6p/ii;i/€ia] for €p^Tjv€ia — cp/iiyvcvw. From the sense of * interpret- 
ing ' it has come to mean * to instruct, advise.' 

VI. 

1. ^dCa] or ^dva (see below L 7)=3aXXo). See iv. 11 n. 

^dfftff /i€ Tov vovv o-ov\ Cf. French se mettre dans Pesprit, TiS4fi€v 
vo^, * to bear in mind,' Pind. P. 1. 78. 

3. Tt]=5iori (class, ori) * because.' 

vTcp/ScVio, rd] pi. of i/Tfp/ScVi, Turk, dervendy *a mountain pass, 
defila' Sometimes applied to the Guard-House commanding the 
defile. 

€TovpK€yjrav'\ from rovpKcvo), * to become Turkish.' 

'Api3ai/irai(s)] * Albanians.' Note the substitution of p for X (see 
above n. 14 n.) and the parasitic s at the end. Cf. K\€(f>Tai{s)y and 
fem. (f>op€/i€vat(f) etc. 

6. rrpao-tvifovi/] from frpda-ivos, * green,' * to become green.' 

7. o-Kidfo/iai] act. o-Kidfo), * to frighten.' -o/mm, * to be frightened ' 
originally * at a shadow ' (o-xid). The metaphor is probably derived 
from a horse starting at its own shadow. C£ the Italian use of 
ombrare, e.g. 

Come falso ved^r bestia quand* ombra 

(Dante, Inf. n. 48), 
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where commentators explain it : farsi paura di cosa vana : e con- 
viene principalmente ai cavalli. Also cf. the proverbial expression 
<f>o^T<u drro rov ta-Kio^ rov, ' he is frightened at his own shadow/ with 
which cf. d€bia>s...TTjv a-avTov o-kulv PI. Phaed, 102. 

8. Xificpt(a)i'ft)] from XiyApi (see above in. 5 n.). 

9. x^P^^ ^] i^ ^•^* ^ '^^^^^ ^^ *^® country opp. to town, or of 
the plains opp. to the mountains (as here). In the former of these 
senses (and implying the latter) the word is found in Xenophon, 
e.g. ra €K rris x^ipas Mem. 3. 6. 11, 6 ck r^r x^P^^ arros i6. 3. 6. 13 etc., 
04 €v tJ X^P9 ^pyo^^*' w?, Hier, 10. 5. 



VII. 

1. Tpa^oi\ *to draw.' Here intr. of the wind. Cf. Eng. 
'draught.' The word seems to be a survival of an archaic form 
Tpafcuo connected with the Latin traho, 

XafirjXiapJva] adj. or adv. from x^M^^^^ (x^P^O *^ lower.' 

3. KaraKafiTTTjg] adv. (icaro) — ItaL campo) * down in the plains.' 

4. ylrci>fii{ov)y to] 'bread,' dim. of i/rwfidy, 6, a word found in 
Homer in the sense of ' bit, morsel,' e.g. yfrotfiol dvbpofitoi, Od. 9. 374, 
'pieces of human flesh.' Cf. cVt r^ hn ^<oii^, 'at one mouthful.' 
XeQ» Mem, 3. 14. 5. The dim. occurs in the Septuagint. 

i/€po(v)] or vTjp6{v), 'water.' This word seems to be connected 
with the old root i/c-, or vrj-, whence veto or i/a©, Niypevy, etc. 

fifi/TOTi, to] or fi€VT4Tiy Turk. mended, ' succour, reinforcements.' 

5. *'n'aTj(r€]—vTrrjy€» See above i. 6 n. 

9. 'TrXaiCftXTf] 7rXajca>i/a) ( = nrXairoa) from rrXd^) lit. ' to COVer with 
a slab,' metaph. ' to press hard, crush, overwhelm.' 

a-KoraxTTj] a-Korava ( = (ricoTOfi) from o-kotos) is the stock word in 
M.G.> for ' killing.' It originated in the old poetical idea of darkness 
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enveloping the dying. There are many expressions in Homer em- 
bodying this idea, e.g. t6v di o-k&tos oaa-e KaKvyfrtv 11, 4. 461 etc. 

10. *;(afioyeXa(rc] ;(a/iO'y€Xaa> (from xayLai and y€Xoa)) = v7ro- 

fTTpa^vta] from (TTpa^os ( = (rrpc^Xos) * crooked.' 

11. oTpi/3ft)] or (TTpicfKo {=^(TTpi<f><o) ' to twist.' With this line 
cf. above IL 12. 

12. rtXfV] Qt TiXiy €1,5; Ax. Wasps 2\Q, 

Xap.€vo'novki\ xafifvos (lit. *lost') is used in M.G. in the sense 
of * abandoned, ruined, wretched, silly.' Cf. Latin perditus. 

13. Cf. VI. 5. 

14. *7ra*i/]=v7ra'yovi'. 

16. 16. Cf. II. 15, 16. 

17. p^XV^Tf] pixv(o=pLTrT(o, Cf. pi^a>, tppi^a (=pii/ro), eppLyjra), 

18. C^tpis, o] or fa^tpty, Turk, zahir^, * provisions.' 

Tovpa, fj] a mountain and village of the same name in Thessaly, 
(the ancient "O^pus). 

19. irpcuToyepoi] br)pLoyipovr€s or irpoevroi, the * notables ' of a 
town or village under the Turkish regime^ corresponding to our 
aldermen. 

20. For the redundance and general tone of the formula cf. rhv 
5' dirafiei^ofifvos frpo(r(<f>rj Hom. Od, 8. 152 etc. 

21. TToXc/ioi/ va Kdp.a>fi€v] Cf. TroXf/xov noiiia-Ocu. in Class. Gneek. 

22. *AX<i)i/apio£, 6] from dXwi/i, dXwi/ifo), * the threshing month,' 
i.e. July. Cf. '2irop4asy o, *the Sower' for November; efpicmjr, 6, 
*the Mower' for June; Tpvyi]Tri£, o, 'the Grape-gatherer' for Sep- 
tember. 

'XioTTvpia, to] rjXLOTTvpLay lit. *the fiery rays of the sun.' 

23. *8€v Tpayovv TO /litt.] lit. 'they cannot eat the powder.' 
firrapovTif to] Turk, harooty 'gunpowder.' 

30. Cf. IV. 8. 
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33. *f e<^repi(ov), to] Various derivations of this word are given 
by etymologists : some derive it from ofuTrrcpor, *a kind of hawk* 
(V.T.), others from the Latin accipiter, *the common or sparrow- 
hawk.' But the Greeks themselves generally take it to be a corrupt 
form of i^airripvyov, * a seven- winged angel * or cherub. All those 
who have seen the interior of a Greek church are familar with the 
images of seven-winged angels, carried before funerals and other 
proces^ons. 



VIII. 

1. Ka^aras] from Koman Comtans, 

2. BXaxowTouXo'] patronym. 'the son of BXaxof (a Wallach).' 
This district is inhabited by the descendants of Wallachian emigrants 
from Roumania, who, though Hellenized, still retain many words of 
Latin origin (e.g. ^iyXa vigla below 1. 15, etc.). 

avrdfia] or evrdfioy adv. 'together.' It is generally supposed 
to be a contraction of €v t^ &fia. I am rather inclined to derive it 
from the Turk, enddma^ ' to be joined or united.' 

TpoD-yovv Koi TTiVovi'] See above ii. 11 n. 

3. Tov£ fiavpovs ro)v] 'their black ones,' i.e. their horses, the 
black coloiu* being considered as a characteristic of a mettlesome 
horse. 

rafiXas, 6] like rdfiXa, fj^ Ital. tavola, ' a table ' ; here ' plateau.' 

4. Tp<o€i TO, cridfpa] a proverbial expression denoting great 
impatience or eagerness. 

6. x"/'"*®"^^] * frequentative form of x^^P^y **® rejoice exceed- 
ingly.' -KOTT© always implies the notion of repetition or intensity. 
Cf. KpaaoKoirSi^ 'to drink wine to excess' ; ^vkoKonS)^ 'to beat one 
heavily with a cudgel,' etc. 

A. 17 
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8. Kovpa-fvoai] *to rifle, pillage,' from Kovpa-ovfUy Turk, kurshum^ 
« a bullet/ 

9. V^pai/] here Vatp(i/)ft) {^inaiptd) has exactly the meaning it 
bears in Ath. 641 e, ' to carry off' See iv. 16 n. 

10. dppa^oi>vi(a)<rfi€VT}, rf] *a betrothed bride, fiaiic4e^ from dppafia>v 
* earnest money, pledge,' as in the class, writers, e.g. Isae. 71. 20. 
The word is an interesting reminiscence of the ancient custom of pur- 
chasing a wife. This custom still survives in a modified form^mong 
the Karagounides, a clan of Triccala in Thessaly, who, instead of 
giving a portion to their daughters, receive one from the bride- 
groom. 

11. a7ro-(ra>va> ( = (rtt>i'a))] *to bring to an end.' Cf. the force of 
diro in anroftTTf. The verb a-a>v<o and the mid. a-oDvop^i besides the 
original meaning * to save,' which they still retain, are often used in 
the sense of * finishing.' There is an amusing instance of a mis- 
understanding due to ignorance of the proper sense of the word in 
Byron. In translating a scene out of a M.G. comedy he renders 
(6 A€av8po£) €ii^aiv€i €if avrb (sc. to ^crnin) kcu aravrrcu : "Leander 
escapes through, and so finishes" Then the translator, unsatisfied 
with his own version, adds a foot-note in which he naively remarks : 
"* finishes' — awkwardly enough, but it is the literal translation of 
the Romaic." I agi*ee with the first, but deny the second part of 
the comment. 

12. *ai]Ka>drfKav] a7jKCi>va>, *to lift up, raise,' from OTjKoo), *to 
balance.' See Plut. 2. 928 d. -o/nai, mid. * to rise.' 

13. akoyov, to] (sc. fwoi/) the horse jt?ar excellence, 
cTfXXo)!/©] * to saddle ' from a-€\\a, Ital. sella, * a saddle.' 

14. Ka^aWdpTjs] * a horseman, rider,' from Ital. cavallo, *a horse.' 
16. (Tupo)] intr. *to run.' Cf. Dion. P. 16. 46 where it is used 

of a stream *to flow, nm down.' The M.G. acceptation probably 
originated in a colloquial use of the verb. 
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/3ty*Xa, rf\ 'watch,' here *the watching-place or look-out/ Ital. 
viffilama. 

jSty'Xifo)] * to keep watch,' Ital. vigilare, 

16. 7r€/34o-(ror€/3oi] = TrXeiovff, in the sense of 'too many' by 
litotes as the comparative is often used in Class. Greek. 

19. €KOKKiV(^ai/] KOKKivi(a>y * to grow scarlet,' from KOKictvor(Lat. 
coccinus). ffrpaaiviiav — iKOKKlvi^av refer to the green miiforms and 
scarlet fezes of the Turks. 

21 — 26. For the dialogue between the warrior and his steed, cf. 
Hom. i7. 19. 400. . 

22. nXi'^rTris] for Tr\€v<rij5. This change is due to the pronun- 
ciation of the diphthongs av and €v (=^af and ef) before a o-, ^ 
being = ^(r. Cf. Afi/rtva from 'EXcvcrtva, yvpfyfro) fix>m yvp€v(ra>f 
TTop^i/ro) from TTOpeixroDf aTToXai/ro) from drrokavara), Trdyfrot from Travcro), 
fovXei/ro) from (rjXeva-to, ^ao-tX^i/ro) from /Sao-tXcvo-o), etc. 

23. d<f>€VTrjSy 6] 'master, lord.' From avQivrqs in the sense of 
'absolute master,' through Turk, effendi. This is one of several 
words which the Turks borrowed from the Byzantines and after- 
wards introduced into vulgar Greek in a corrupt form. Cf. liman 
from XifiTjVy M.G. Xifidvi; tsoumhoK^h—ro o-u/iTroo-iov, M.G. ra-ovfi- 
TTova, etc. 

24. ftavr^Xi, to] Ital. maTUile, ' a scarf or kerchief.' 

27. Xa/Li7radoxvft€i/oi/] adj. 'bathed in glamour,' from Xa/iTra;, 
-ado£ and x^vft) (later form of x«<»)- For the idea of beauty (here 
'splendour') being, as it were, poured over a person or a thing, cf. 
KCLK K€(f>ciKTJs KoKKos TToXv x€V€v Hom. Od. 23. 156. 

28. ^fiaria /xou] == o/i/xarta (dim. of ofifiara) as a term of endear- 
ment 'apple of my eye,' 'my darling.' Cf. the similar use of 
ocvlus in Latin, e.g. ocule mi! PI. Cure, 1. 3. 47, mei ocvZil id. 
Mil, Gl, 1330. The Modern Greeks also swear by their eyes ; p,d ra 
*fiaTia fiov is a very familiar expression evidently of ancient origin. 

17—2 
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Cf. 91 voltis per octUos iwra/re PL Men, 5. 9. 1. I take this opportunity 
of pointing out that numerous idiomatic expressions in the Latin 
comic writers have their parallels in M.G. which shows the antiquity 
of the latter as well as the faithfulness with which those writers 
followed their Greek models. 

32. fyrpoTrtaffi)] Cf. above €vrp€ir€rai (1. 20) and see n. on n. 14. 

33. oxrav t ayptov Xeovrdpi] For the simile cf. &: t€ \4oi>v 
op€a-iTpo(t>os Hom. Od. 6. 130 etc. 

34. (TKvXo'Koviapfovs] (tkvXos (ancient o-icvXa^) * a dog, cur,' here 
used as a term of invective. Koviapfoi or Koviapoi or Kovidpid€£ is 
the name given to the Turkish peasantry. It is derived from 
(*I)icoviov. Iconium was in the 11th century the seat of Turkish 
power and Turkish auxiliaries were employed by Alexius Comnenus 
in Thessaly against the Normans : though their permanent settle- 
ment in that country cannot be attributed to an earlier period than 
the 14th centm-y, after the conquest of Adrianople (see Leake's 
Travels in Northern Greece, vol. i. ch. ix.). 

-35. (fxavira-av f^oXc] Cf. the classic (fxavrfv I4vai» 

36. <f>ikoi Trj£ Kapdlas fiov] * my heart's beloved.' Cf. e/x^ k^X"" 

pi,(Tp.iv€ Bvfjia Hom. II. 5. 243. 

38. edokaaav ra *p.aTia fiov] * my eyes have grown dim ' as a sign 

of approaching death. Cf. o-kotcovo) above vii. 9 n. 

IX. 

2. ayvavTtvci)] *to see from a distance.' Cf. dyvdvria adv. (=€< 
*vavTlas) *from the opposite side.' tvavra npocr^Xin^iv rivd Soph. 
Ant. 1299. 

*Fovp.€\rf, rj] This was the name given under the Turkish do- 
minion to the part of Greece now known as Sxfpca *EXXa£ consisting 
of the whole country north of the Isthmus of Corinth. 
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TO doXto* yi€&o\6yyi\ Cf. to fprjfio* Mta-okoyyi (Passow, No. 259. 2). 
The sufferings of this town during its historic siege in 1826 have 
become proverbial, like to. yiayvriTci>v koko. in antiquity, and such 
expressions have acquired the form of stereotyped ornamental 
epithets in popular poetry. With regard to the adj. 86\ios, it is 
generally derived from deikos or dfiXaior, * unhappy, miserable.* It 
may have some connexion with the Ital. doglia, * grief, pain' ; doglxoso^ 
' grieved.' 

3. T€<r(rapovs (sic) UaaadBcs] viz. Ibrahim Pasha, Omer Vrioni, 
Reshid, and Scodra Pasha. Omer Vrioni had succeeded the cele- 
brated Ali Pasha in the Satrapy of Jannina. This explains his 
appeal to his predecessor's servants (11. 22 — 25). 

5. rj <rr€p€d (sc. yrj)] * the dry land ' in opp. to the sea, as here, 
or the continent in opp. to the islands. Cf. Src/jfa 'EXXaj, * Greece 
proper.' 

/i7ro/x7rai(f )] * cannon balls, bombs ' ; Ital. hOmha, 

6. \€iavoTo\Ki>€KCL\ * Small BTms,' from Xtiavos (Xe lof — XtaivdHy Epic 
XftmVo) fut. \fiava>). The verb Xftavtfa) bears exactly the same sense 
as its classical form XfoiVo), viz. * to powder or pound in a mortar,' 
e.g. \erivavTfs Hdt. 1. 200. 

9. (y)Xur*o)i/a)] (also found (y)XvTpa)va)) from Xurpoo), *to release, 
redeem,' by means of ransom {\vTpa). In M.G. it means generally 
* to deliver or save.' 

11. ^CKaiTiy To\ Turk, vilayet, a province under a Vali 
(governor). 

Va^ai/] rafo) (=Ta(rc7<i)) *to promise,' also in a religious sense 
*to make a vow.' Cf. Ta^ipo or ray/xa *a vow, offering.' 

13. /Saorafo)] *to bear, hold' as in the ancient writers, e.g. 
jSaoracrai (sc. to. to^o) in Soph. PhiL 657. In M.G. it is also some- 
times used in an iutr. sense 'to hold out, last.' 
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15. /3op€ft)] *to strike.' It is found in Classical Greek in the 
sense of * weighing down.' 

16. fwvdxo£] or /Lioi/a;(o£, adj. * alone, solitary' ; as a noun 6 fiova- 
x6s it means a monk, whence our word is derived. 

vrayiavTl(<o] Turk, dayad, *to hold out.' 

20. <f>ip{v)(o] Note the parasitic v and compare *Traip{v)a> 
(=e7ratpfi)), ir€p{y)d<o { = 7r(pda>) etc. 

fifraipdicLj to] Turk, bairak, *a standard.' 

23. T^oxavrapatoi, 6] Turk. tchochaTidar from tchochay * cloth,' a 
domestic servant in cloth livery, *a retainer.' 

24. rfipaKi, to\ Tiu*k. tckirak^ * apprentice, page.' 
27. KiafifTi, to] Turk, guiam, * feast' 

30. a-KaXa] Ital. scala, *a ladder.' 

31. fiaOpdKos] *frog,' from ^aTpaxos: an interesting instance of 
interchange between hard and soft consonants. 



2. KQpd^i, to] *a sailing vessel,' dim. from the ancient icdpa^os, 
6, a kind of light ship. Cf. KavSapos, e.g. Na^tovpyrjs Kdvdapos Ar. 
Peace 143. Explained by Hesych. as irXoiov €ibos, 

4. Aovpost 6] a river and district in the province of Arta in 
Epirus. 

KapTTfyrja-i, to] a village in Phthiotis on the site of the ancient 
Olxcikla. 

6. <l>\dfX7rovpo\ to] 'a standard' richly embroidered and orna- 
mented with the figure of the Kapetan's patron saint or with the 
sign of the Cross etc., as here. The word occurs in Med. Gr. as 
<^Xa/iovXoi/ from Med. Latin Jla7nmulum= clasa. Jla7nimUa, *a little 
banner,' used at a late period by cavalry ; e.g. Veg. Mil. 2. 1. 
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KOKKivo*] See above viii. 19 n. 

yaXaftor] adj. *blue, azure' from KoKdivos, *of the colour of the 
KoXaiV,' i.e. shifting between green and blue, e.g. icaXaiVof Trrfpvf, 
Anth. P, 7. 428. It is an epithet applied esp. to the sea and sky. 
Cf. yaXavos (see below Part II. xxiii. 9 n.). 

9. Movo-fXi/xiyr, 6] a Governor's 'deputy' (Turk, mvsselim^ 'one 
sent, envoy'). 

10. fwvXdpi, to] *a mule,' from ItaL mtUa. 
darjfiL, to] See below xiL 19 n. 

11. BaXrof, 6] a district in Acarnania. 

13. a-<t>axTdpL, to] 'a slain victim,' from o-(/>a^a>, 'to slay by 
cutting the throat,' exactly as in Horn. e.g. arap aifm^w UdalaTparos 
Od. 3. 454. 

avyd, to] pi. of auyw, to, 'an ^g,' from ancient a>F6v, For the 
change of a> into av cf. avri, 'ear' from root «r- {oZs). 

14. <rrj fiddly to] *a mark,' from ancient (r»;/x€toi/, 'a device upon 
a shield,' as in Hdt. 1. 171, Eur. Fhoen, 142, etc. 

va pi^ovv *s TO oTjfidbi corresponds to eVi (tkoitov (idWeiv Xen. 
Cyr. 1. 6. 29. 



XL 

2. Kavfuvof] lit. 'burnt'; metaph. 'miserable, poor, wretched,' 
as a term of compassion. 

4. TrjpaT€] TTfpda) (the ancient TTjp(<o)y ' to watch narrowly,' as it 
is frequently used by Aristophanes. 

7. eyjrfs] adv. 'last night,' from oyjre, 'late.' Cf. Ital. sera, 
'evening,' from Lat. aero, 'late.' 

9. *ylrT)vci>] * to cook,' from o/ro). 

10. o-ovjSXifo)] from (Tov^Xa, f)=so^fX6s, 'spit.' 
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11. y\vK6* Kpaari] Cf. otvos fUkirjbrjs Hom. II. 4. 346, etc. 
Kpao-i, to] *wine,' from 6 akparos (sc. oivos), 'unmixed with water.* 

The epithet aKparos is still used in the mutilated form \pdro* (neut.) 
applied to milk, as in Hom. aKprjTov yd\a Od. 9. 297. Travellers in 
Greece will remember having their morning slumbers broken by 
the loud cries *Kpdro* ydXa/ of the milkman in the street. 

12. 55oXoi/] *immixed, pm^.' The epithet which properly be- 
longs to the wine is here applied to the vessel containing it. The 
word is used in a similar sense by Aesch., e.g. dSoXoto-i trapTjyopicus 
Ag. 96, where it refers to pm«, unadulterated unguent (xp'ifia). 

^ayivi, t6\ * a wine jar.' Cf. ^api\i (Ital. barUe), * a hogshead or 
pipe.' 

25. ycXfKt, to] Turk, yelek, *a tunic or vest.' 



XII. 

1. Trar/o)] * to trample upon.' In M G. it is also used in a semi- 
technical sense of brigands and burglars : * to plunder, pillage, break 
into a house.' Cf. Heliod. p. 166 and Corals note. 

Afirevov] a village in Acamania situated on the Aspro, near the 
site of the ancient ^rpdros. 

2. rrjv €Kdp^v€ vrcp^ivi] lit. *they made a level pass of it,' i.e. 
they razed it to the ground. 

3. ao-TT/oa, rd] aarrpov (Turk, asper), a small Turkish coin now 
obsolete. The plural is often used in the sense of * money' generally. 

(t>\(opia, rd] <^Xo)^t, * florin,' originally a gold piece of Florence. 
Afterwards applied to all gold coins. 

4. A(Tr€via>Ti]s] strictly *a native of Lepenou,' here used as a 
proper noun. 
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6. Xora-afiiraaiva] the wife of a XoT(rdfX7raaijs (Turk. Khodjahashi)^ 
a village mayor. 

9. iroKa^os] adj. 'foolish, mad,' from TraXatof (prob. archaic form 

10. TTiai/o)] * to seize, grasp,' from 7ru((o (Dor. tnd(<o), 

13. */3(y)ai'<»] = €KpaX\a>. 

14. i^ayopdy 7] * ransom.' 

15. yp6<ria, to] ypoai (Tm^k. ghroosh), * piastre.' 

16. (f>4<ria, to] </)€(ri, Turk, fez. 

17. TTocrta, rd] ttoo-i (prob. from Turkish jooo«A=* covering'), 
a sort of cap decorated with tassels once worn by the Klephts. 

18. ypafifiariKOS, 6] ( = ypafifiarcvs) — yjrvxovios (20), * adopted son,' 
see Intr. 

19. d(rripi€vios] adj., from dtrrifii, rd, * silver.' The word in its 
modem sense originated in the phrase dcrrffwv dpyvpiovy * uncoined 
silver.' Cf. Thuc. 6. 8. 1. 

KoKa^jidpi, t6\ * an ink-horn.' A Byzantine word derived from the 
ItaL calamaio. 

21. racri, ro] Turk, tas^ * a bowl or cup.' 



XIII. 

* 3. da] another form of the classic §17, used to strengthen or 
limit the sense of the word to which it is attached. Cf. KoKd bd! 

* Indeed ! ' ironical. 

7. TpayovbSi] * to sing ' ; rpayovSi, * song.' The word is obviously 
derived from the ancient Tpay<obla, and was originally applied to 
songs of a mournful character: such are in tune all the Klephtic 
ballads and in subject most of them. Later on it came to be used 
of all songs alike. 
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8. (rvfifrfdtpog] This term expresses the relation of the bride's 
and bridegroom's respective friends towards each other. It corre- 
sponds to the classic icj/dfoTiJr. 

21. o;(€i/rpa, rf\ = €xtbva, *a viper.' 

doTpiri, to] some kind of venomous reptile which I have not been 
able to identify. 

22. fiovofxtpiBa, rj] a kind of lizard. 

23. <l>ovxTaj rj] * a handful.' Etymology uncertain. 
28. VTrm, to] for otririTi (Lat. ho8pitium\ ' a house.' 

30. va yXvKadfj rj Kapbia n;?] ' that her heart may be cheered.' 
Kapbia, ' the heart,' is used in many senses, corresponding sometimes 
to one and sometimes to another of the Homeric Ovfios, Krjp, ^op. 
Here it is used as the seat of the appetites. Cf. tmnv 3* oa-ov rjBtkc 
Bvp.65 IL 9. 177; €p.ov KTJp aKfirfvov iroa-ios kqI eSi/rvor ib, 19. 319, etc. 

31. x^^'^^i 'il *^ morsel,' from x«<^'"« (class. KdnT<o\ *to swallow, 
gulp down,' as in Ar. Birds 245. 



XIV. 

2. oT^i/o) x^'po"] * ^ s®^ ^P ^ dance.' Cf. torai/ai x^p^^s Hdt. 3. 
48 ; (TTTJa-ai xopov Pind. P. 9. 200, etc. 

3. $€(f>avTd>v<a] * to make merry.' The verb is a corrupt form of 
€K(f>aivo}^ which in the mid. means * to show oneself' in public. 

6. ftTTovyiovpTt, to] Turk, hooyoordi, * order, edict.' 
6. iXXia/ii, to] Turk, illam, * sentence, warrant.' 

8. Kpiar) V, fi. T. TT.] lit. *that judgment may not seize them.' 
With the form Kpl<rrj cf. paxv, yvaxrrj etc. (see above iii. 4 n.). 

9. povCvT€, to] Tm'k. moozde, * tidings,' usually ' good tidings.' 

10. pTifidbi] * a wretched thing,' from €/)?;/xof , * desolate.' 

11. x"/*^"P'» ^*>] Turk, hahar, *new8.' 
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16. 'Ayas, 6] Turk, agha; a Turkish lord. 

18. fiirolf to] Turk, botj * stature.' 

20. \dCos, 6] a kind of dagger, stiletto. Prob. conn, with Sp. lazo. 

35. HvTo] for Tt ; a form more frequently found in the islands 
than on the mainland, prob. derived from on, as Xvrav from 
orav ( = or€ — av). 

42. finapovria, rj] *a shot,' from fiirapovri, 'gunpowder'; see 
above vii. 23 n. 

45. {fi)7raX\a, rj] * a ball,' anc. ttoXXo, a synon. of fr<\>aipa, Eust. 
would read TraXXa in Od, 6. 115. 

46. xd^iov] adv. * on the earth,' from xaixai 
48. KafiTraeri, to] Turk, kabaety * crime.' 

50. a-aXafifTi, to] Turk, scdamet, pi. of scdam, 'salutation.' 



PART II. 



1. podoirXaa-fifvrf] a4J., lit. * created of roses.* The rose has 
always been considered by the Greeks as symbolical of all that is 
sweet and beautiful. Cf. pobonrj-^v^^ pob6xp<>>s ; poSo/xiyXoi/, * a plump, 
rosy cheek,' Theocr. 23. 8, etc. 

5. (f>S>s pmf/] a term of endearment, * light of my eyes!' as in 
Hom. Tr}\(fjLa)^€, y\vK€p6v <f>dos Od. 16. 23, etc., ^ <f>LkTaTov <f)&s Soph. 
El. 1224, etc. It is also used in expressions of asseveration, fia to 
<f>Sis ftov/ Cf ^pMTia fjLov above, Part I. viil 28 n. 

6. ^p.i\a£] VtXdo) ( = 6/uX€a)), *to speak.' This sense is derived 
from the more general use * to hold converse,' in which the verb is 
employed by the ancients. 

9. XayicaSt, to] *a mountain glen, dell, valley,' from ancient 
ayKoSf e.g. o>f d* dvapxupLdci ^adi* dyKta OecTribaes nvp Hom. H, 
20. 490 ; SiyKca froirjcvTa Od. 4. 337, etc. The initial X is prob. due 
to a corruption of vXrj, Such compounds as vXdyKos are not im- 
possible in M.G. Cf. p.axaipoiTfpovva ( = /Lia;(a£pat-7repovat, * knives 
and forks '), etc. 

10. XP^^^] ^i' * golden.' Cf. xpvo-e^o-ii/ eBfipjja-iv Hom. U. 8. 
42, 13. 24; (avSri KOfirf ib, 1. 197; (av3al Tpix^i Od. 13, 399, etc. 
Pind. N. 10, 11, 5 etc. Fair or blonde hair has always been highly 
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admired among the Greeks on account of its rarity, their national 
complexion being dark. 

13. yXvKiia] adj. * sweet.' Cf. yXvic€tai rraibef Soph. 0. C, 106 ; 
& y\vKVTaT€ (=^ ^tXroTc), * my dear fellow/ Ar. Ach, 462. 

16. Taxvy to] * early morning,* opp. to ^/jodv, to, 'evening.* 
These names, derived from original epithets, are no doubt due to 
the observation of the rapidity with which the day breaks in the 
generally cloudless Greek sky, and the slow advent of darkness, 
ushered in by the twilight. 

17. Savfia, to] *a miracle,' from the more general sense of 
'wonder, marvel.' 

21. *^rjfi€pa>v€i 6 $€05 TTjv fifx€pap] *God brings the day.'. In 
this phrase, as well as in 6 B€6s vet (Hdt. 2. 13), we get the full 
expression of the idea usually compressed in the impersonal use of 
similar verbs u€i, vi(f>€iy etc. in ancient, /3p€x«» X^^^C^h ®^' ^^ M. 
Greek ; also 'f ^/xcpwvei alone, ' it is getting light.' Noun ^$rjfi€pa>fia 
* daybreak.' 



II. 

6. nepipoKiy to] *a garden,' from 7r€piffo\o£, 6, 'an enclosure,' 
e.g. irepllSoXos v€<opi<av Eur. Hel. 1530, etc. 

7. ^{a^Kvy^e va iriri] Cf. 6(r(raKi yap Kvi|r€ic yipoav irlvdv p.€V€aiv<ov 
Hom. Od, 11. 585. 

III. 

1. d<rT€pi, to] 'the star.' Note here again the favourite change 
of masculine {6 doTrjp) into neuter. 

3. '^e<^cii/ro)/ia, to] ' festival or merry-making,' from *^€(/>avra)i/o}, 
(see above Part I. xiv. 3 n.). 
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4. irpofiaXXcoi] *to come forward.' The active is used in a mid. 
sense in M.G. 

6. wpaior] adj. ; from the sense of * seasonable, blooming' it has 
come to mean * beautiful' generally, and is used as a synonym of, 
or rather substitute for koKos, the latter adj. being always applied 
to moral beauty or excellence {=dyaS6s). 

7. xP^viaa-fia] or xpovM-fiOy * the completion of one whole year,' 
from xpoviCa>, which is sometimes used in its classical sense *to delay, 
linger, be slow,' with which cf. x/jw/fo/icv yap Aesch. Ag, 1356 ; fjv 
xpovia-rj (sc. t6 arrparevfia) Thuc. 6. 49, etc. But it oftener means 
*to last for a year,' from xpovos ( = €Tos)y e.g. ixpovurt rh ircuSi, *the 
child has completed its first year.' 

8. €KK\r)<riaf rf] * church,' whence French ^glisey Ital. chiesa, etc. 
The verb eKKXrja-idioiKu is used in the sense of * attending divine 
service.' 

11. a-ifid] adv. * close to, near.' Cf. verb a-ifio>vci> intr., *to 
approach.' The word is obviously derived from cri/iof , * snub-nosed,' 
but it is not clear how it has got its present meaning, unless indeed 
the familiar signification of the adj. in Classical Greek is due to 
logical specialization, and the M.G. is connected with some more 
general sense which the term at one time may have possessed. 

14. acrnpos] adj. * white,' prob. from Turk, asper, dcrirpi^toj tr. 
* to whitewash ' ; intr. * to turn white.' 

15. Vatpt(a)fa)] *to match,' either in a trans, or intr. sense, from 
Vat/ji, TO, derived from anc. erat/jor, * partner.' 

IV. 

1. fiovpida, T)] *the mulberry-tree,' from anc. fwpia, Cf. fiovpov, 
TO, * the black mulberry,' from /lopov. 

4. *^€ pQ)] * to know,' corrupted from c^evpia-KOdy * to find out.' 
6. trdki, to] * spittle,' from a-idkov. 
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7. <l>€vya.,,d'n'6 kovto. fiov] *get away... far from me.* Cf. dn-* 
€fiev <l>vy(, firj fi€ fioXvpjjs Theocr. Idi/l. 20. 10, and for the sentiment 
contained in lines 6, 7 cf. "Ep/j* an* tfifloy \ ^ovkoKos &v c^cAeir fit 
Kvcrai, Tokav ; ib. 2, 3. 

kovto] adv. *near,' lit. *at a short distance,' from adj. kovtos, 
'short.' 

8. dpa(y)ov\idCa>] *to loathe, be sick at,' from (y)ovXia (anc. ov\a\ 
TOy * the gimis.' 

Kaphla] Here it stands in the sense of stomach. For this use 
of the word see above Part I. xiii. 30 n. The phrase dv, rj k. fi, may 
be translated * the sight of thee has made my stomach tmn.' 

9. Tt] for oTt, ^ because.' See above Part I. vi. 3. 

y€pos, 6] *an old man,' from yepatv. Note the change of declension. 
Cf. xapot for )(dpa>Vj dpaKOS for bpaKodVy etc. 

10. (TKopbov, to] * garlic' This form of a-Kopobov is fomid as 
early as the time of Dioscorides q.v. The derivative o-KopoSaX/iiy, 
*a sauce of brine and garlic' (e.g. Ar. Knights 199, etc.), survives in 
the form a-Kopbakla or dXmSa (from oXr, *salt') and is still a favourite 
article of diet with the Greeks. 

Kpofifiv8i{op\ to] ^ an onion,' from class. Kp6p,p,vov, Also found as 

Kp€flfiv8l, 

11. KavdKiy to] ^blandishment' ; etym. doubtful, prob. connected 
with Kiveo/xai. 

12. v€p6fipaaTos] adj. * insipid,' lit. * parboiled.' 
o-navdKiy to] *spinage,' from Ital. spinace, 

14. yapv(^aXXaK(, to] dim. of yapvcjyaXkov (anc. KapvocjyvWov), TOy 
*a clove, clove pink, carnation.' Cf. »capvo0vXXt, vii. 3. and xxxvl 
16 n.; 17 n. 

15. kottAXq, t)] Alb. KOTTiKjejoy *a maid.' 

16. KaveXKa, rf] Ital. canvieUa, 'cinnamon.' 
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V. 

2. irvevixariKos, 6] sc. Trarrjpy 'spiritual father, priest.' 

5. KvpiaKT), jj] SC. Tjfiepa, 'Sunday/ lit. * Lord's-day.' Cf. KvpiaKovy 
TO, * the Lord's house,' whence Anglo-Sax. cyrc, kirky church, 

8. fX€VT€pi, to] Turk, mender, * sofa, couch.' 

10. Kplfia, to] from jcptVo), 'judgment ; sentence' as in the N.T. 
Afterwards 'the offence' for which one is sentenced. In M.G. it 
generally means 'sin.' Cf. the expression tI Kplpaf ' what a pity ! ' 

13. apvr){€r)Tfjs] for dppr)BTJs. The r very frequently replaces 
the B, as will be seen in the following pieces. Cf. iXcvTfpos, 
4\€VT€pia, etc. 

14. apTos Koi XciTovpyia] practically synonymous terms. They 
both refer to the ' loaves ' or ' cakes ' of wheaten bread offered for 
the celebration of the Eucharist. A small bottle of wine often 
accompanies these offerings, which seem to have their origin in the 
Hebrew custom mentioned more than once in the Bible. (Cf. aproi 
TTJs npoBdaeods etc.) Besides these 'loaves' a plate of boiled com 
(KoXvfia) is presented on the days appointed for prayers for the dead. 
These offerings foim a considerable portion of a priest's income and 
this is the point of the retort. The ordinary meaning of XciTovpyla 
is, of course, 'mass.' 

17. &/jat, at] the ' Hoiu^,' a set of prayers or offices, so called 
because they are used at the canonical hours. The book containing 
them is called 'QpoXoyiov and corresponds to the Breviary of the 
Koman Catholic Church. 

20. narrabia, tj] ' the wife of a papa or priest.' The lower clergy 
of the Greek Church are usually married. 

VI. 

3. /] for pA, (Ital. ma\ ' but.' 
ovras] adv. * when,' for orav. 
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4. irapdnovo*, to] * complaint,' cf, napanovovfUMiy *to complain.' 
Kopfiiy to] *the human body,' from Koppjos^ *the trunk of a tree,' 

as in Hom., e.g. Koppov d' €«c pi(r}s npofrap^v Od. 23. 196, etc. 

5. VciirXo/ia] ^a quilt,' from €<f>dir\<ofiay ^something spread 
over.' 

pa(iXdpiy to] *a pillow' (lit. * pertaining to the jaw,' Lat. maxtl- 
laris), 

6. &K\rfpos] adj. * without portion'; here it seems to need a 
supplementary gen. as ya/xov, etc. Cf. dpoipos, 

7. Tovl here>Bov, Hhe man whom,' just as in Houl e.g. BaKapov 
rhv d<l>iK€To Od, 21. 43, and elsewhere in the classics. Cf. rrjs 
dyanSt XXXVI. 95. 



VII. 

1. v€pdvTCit to] Arab, naranj, *an orange.' vtpavT^id, i}, 'the 
orange-tree.' 

Mvo-ipi, to] Turk, or Arab, wmmt, Egypt. 

2. vd ^pixya] Here the confession of love is made by means of an 
orange instead of the usual apple (see App. to Part I.). 

3. To-aKiCcoi] Turk. tchaJk, * to smash, break.' 
paoTpandSf 6] Alb. paarpairc^a^ * a cup or pot.' 
Kapvo<t>v\Xi, to] See above iv. 14 n. 

4. dydnrf pov] * my love ! ,' as a term of endearment. Cf. the 
Latin use of amoTy e.g. amores et ddiciae tuae Cic. Div. 1. 36. 

5. icevTao)] *to embroider,' from kcvtcco, *to prick.' 

6. irovpv6*t to] *the morning,' frt>m irpmt — irpmvoSf also used 
in M.G. 

9. ^vpkiCopm] or /SovXi^o, *to be agitated' like the sea, prob. 
connected with Franco-QalL bottle. 

A. 18 
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d^p«»] 'to beat or larii,' here for dcpo/Mu, 'to lash oneself' in a mid. 
aeoae, 

VIIL 

7. povx<h ^^ ' clothes ' ; etyni, unknown ; prob. conn, with cpiov 
(through form tpiovxot, 'containing or made of wool'). 

10. era-i] adv. 'thus, so^' Med. Gr., commonly derived from 



IX. 

1. KovTovXoj fi] *a little girl,' from koptos (see above rv. 7 n.). 
ytofiarosi] or ycfiaros adj. 'full, fat, plimip,' from ytfua or y€fu(<u, 

'tocram,filL' 

2. v€pavT(oftaycv\aTrj] adj. lit. 'with cheeks like oranges.' 
fiayovkovf 'cheek,' Med. Greek, conn, with Latin maxilla, 

3. Xci/iovi, to] ItaL limoney 'a lemon.' 

4. Xa/3a>v(k>] here in a mid. sense (see above Part I. v. 6 n.). 



1. d(rirpo*vTVfi€vrf'\ past part. ' dressed in white.' a(rirpo-{i)vTV' 
fiiptf, from cVdvvo), 'to put on,' e.g. €vdvv€ x^r^va Hom. II. 2, 42, eta 
Note the substitution of r for d. It is due to the fact that d affcer 
a V is pronoimced very nearly like our d — a sound which is better 
represented in M.G. by vt — while its usual pronunciation is like that 
of our th in the. Cf. avrpas for avbpas (from av^p, root avbp-\ eta 

ox] prep, 'from,' a corrupt form of in. Cf. 5f« for cf© xxvL 9 n. 
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2. avBos diraXov] Of. riptv SivBog fuikaKov Sapph. flgm. 76. 

3. (rvxvoKovvat] * to move frequently or rapidly/ (nfxv6s'KiV€<», 

4. €p<aT(*fjL4vos] past part, of epotrtvofiaiy * to fall in love.' 

6. w/iop^or] adj. * well-shaped, pretty, handsome,' for €iifjiop<f>os, 
Cf. € Vopc^or, Part I. ii. 13. 

pobavia, ^] * the rose-tree,' from podtovloy as in Theophr. H, PL 2. 
2. 1 and other late writers. 

6. x«/>«M inapers. *it becomes day' (see above Part I. in. 3 n.). 

7. Cf. III. 5, 6. 

*7rdvov^ for (7rav(o, Note the change of <» into ov, and cf. «cdrov 
for Kara), etc 



XL 

2. wpicionyr] for o>p«c((r^i;r, from 6p*e/fofiai,(=5/ivv/u), *to swear.' 

3. TO. (rr4<l>ava tov ydfiov] See App. Part I. 

4. Cf. frov /io( Ta poba^ irov fwi ra to, ttov fioi rd icaX^ (riXiva ; frgm. 
of a dancing song {avOefAo) preserved by Athenaeus (14. 629 e). 

5. \d] for did joined to vd by pleonasm. 

6. XovXovdm, to] pi. of XovXovdi or \ov\ovdof to, *a flower'; 
etym. iiQknown. Cf. Alb. XJovXj^'a, 



XII. 

2. 34 via-ai\=s BiXtis pd cio-at, an analysis of the ancient future 
which has quite died out in M.Q. 

3. $vfiovfiai] ss €vBvfAovfuuy dep. ^ to remember, long for.' 

9. TpiavTd<l>v\koVf t6] lit. * a rose with thirty petals,' and gener. 
any rose (=po^ov). 

15. \avpa, fi] or Xdfipoy * feverish heat' Cf. anc. Xd^pos adj. 

18—2 
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XIIL 

2. Koa-fAos, 6] * the world, the universe.' 

3. fjivpiC(o] ^ to smell/ both in a trans, and intrans. sense, from 
fivpoVf TO, * imguent, sweet oil,' etc. In Class. Qr. the verb fivpiCa is 
used in the sense of * rubbing with imguent, anointing,' e.g. Ar. 
PL 529. 

5. For the simile cf. Homer's comparison of man's life to the 
duration of one season's leaves on the trees : 

oirj ir(p (ffvWoiv ycvc^, Toirj dc koi dvdpav, 
0vXXa TO. fi4v T dv€fios ;(a/:iadir X^^'*** 

R 6. 146 foU. 
7. dafidC(o\ * to overpower, subdue, kill.' 



XIV. 

3. yvpfvco] * to seek, ask' (see above Part I. v. 10 n.). 
6. Kpvos] ( = Kpv€pof), adj. 'cold, chilly,' from *epvo(r), to, *icy 
cold, frost,' as in Hea W, and D, 492. 



XV. 

1. Too-o-tt)] *to affect to be so and so,' a very rare acceptation 
both in M. and anc. Greek. Cf. Dem. 438. 6 ra^as {€avr6v) r&v 
dinaTovvTCi>v civoi. 

4. (rKortt>vo>] See above Part I. vn. 9 n. 
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XVI. 



1. € pan-as, 6] for ?/j«r. It is a frequent habit with the modem 
Qreeks to form a nomin. out of a 3rd decl. aoc. In the case of feuL 
nouns the ace., as it is, becomes a nom. of the 1st decl. ; with masc. 
nouns the addition of a final -s is necessary. The same rule applies 
to all 3rd declen. nouns of any termination whatsoever, e.g. Fem. 
/iiyrcpa, Ovyardpa, ywaiKO, x^^^^^^'^y etc.; Masc. iraripaSf ficurikdas, 
fjy€fi6vas, \4ovTaSi Kopcucas, etc. For the expression of * burning 
with love' cf. xp^ ^'vp vnabebpofMKcv Sapph. frgm. 2. 10. 

3. a-KOTovpa, ff] * darkness, trouble,' from a- kotos, 

4. Xvyovpa^ r/] * faintness,' from Xvytt>vo>, * to cause one to faint,' 
e.g. /i' cXvyfidcrcv rf (jxavrf crov. Middle \vyo>voftai, ^to faint.' From 
anc. Xvyoo), * to overcome,' e.g. c^peVa xp^^^ Anth, F, 9. 150, etc. 
With the sentiment cf. T€BvdKrjv 5* oKiya *irib€vris (f>aivop,ai Sapph. 
vhi supra 16. 

5. Tp€\K6s Ba KaTavrr)(r<a\ ' I shall end by becoming mad.' Cf. 
Bikoa y€vi<rBm fiaivoKa Bvp.^ Sapph. frgm. 1. 18. 

T/jfXXdff] adj. *mad,' supposed to be connected with arpeffkosy 
* twisted, crooked'; cf. (ovpXos. 

Karavrdca] *to come to, end in,' as often in Poly bins, e.g. 30. 
14 3, etc. 

6. *p,7rfp8(va>'] * to entangle,' corrupt form of €fi7r€pib4(o. It is a 
curious fact that as in ancient Greek diofim is confused with deuo/ioc 
(in Houl), so in M.G. d€va>, in the above instance, stands for dcio. 

K€pi, to] *a candle, taper,' for Krfpi fix>m iciypor, *wax.' The 
plural KTjpoi is found in Heliod. 9. 11 in its modem sense of *wax 
tapers.' 

Vav TO K(pi Ba cr^vo-tt)] lit. * I shall be extinguished like a taper.' 
C£ €<r^€(rBri fiUavdpos Anth. P. 12. 39. 
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7. yl^vxT) fJMv] as a term of endearment, * my soul ! ' Cf. mi 
anime / PL IfU, 01, 1330, eta See above i. 5 n. and Part L vni. 
28 n. 

8. p\4fifia ikapov] * a cheerful glance,' cf. IXaphv fi\iir€iv MeL 44. 

XVII. 

1. o</)i;(y)icpaoT^€] See above Part I. v. 9 n. Note the inser- 
tion of a parasitic y and the change of 6 into r. 

(JHivoTapaKit to] dim. of (ffovarravi, to, or (ffovaroy ^, *a petticoat,' 
from ItaL fuBtagno^ * fustian.' 

KaK6\Loi.[ioi\ adj. * ill-fated, hapless.' Molpa (Fate) or Molpot in 
the plural are still more or less distinct personalities in the popular 
Qreek mind. They are supposed to visit the newly-born babe when 
it is three days old and bestow on it the good or ill lot which is its 
portion through life. 

3. yLapov\i{ov\ t<J] * lettuce,' for SpibaKivrf, Found in later 
writers. 

4. ro-an-Aa, r)] *a string' of dry figs. Cf. French un chapelet 
cPotgnom, * a string of onions.' 

6. a-TTCKo] or cndCco ; from the sense of * plucking out' violently 
(e.g. air, Kofirjv Soph. 0, T, 1243 etc.) it has come to mean 'to break' 
and in this sense it is always used in M.G. Here it stands as intr. 
* to break itself.' 

/iiTf/^pa, ri] a kind of cheese. For the epithet x^^pop, * fresh,' 
cf. Tvp6s x^^P^t * fresh cheese,' Ar. Frogs 559 etc. 

XVIII. 

1. <f>ovvT(aTri] See above Part I. iii. 11 n. 

2. ttX^vw] for ttXvvo). Cf. (r4p{v)ci for avp(o etc. 
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irarradoirovka] * the daughter of a papa.' The terminations -»rov- 
\os fern. 'irovXa are used in patronymics as well as in diminutives. 
In v(pavr(-ov\a, XtfioviTcra we find other dimin. terminations. 

5. apfi€vov, to] * rigging/ here the part used for the whole *ship.' 
The word is as old as Hesiod who (4. 806) uses it in exactly the 
same sense. The verb also dpfi€viCo>y * to sail/ though only found as 
a gloss, is no doubt of very ancient origin. 

7. fiat(rTpos] Ital. ma^tro, * a high wind.' A naut. term. 
TpafwvvTava, rj] Ital. tramontanay ' the north wind.' 

8. irobo-(\>ov(Travo\ to\ ^a petticoat reaching to the feet.' See 
above xvn. 1 n. Cf. ir4ir\os or x"'^^ irobrjprjs in Class. Greek. 

9. *(l>dvr)K€v] <j)aivofjLai in the sense *to become seen by baring* 
as in Hom. R 22. 324 ; Od, 18. 67. 

10. tXafiylr 6 *yidK6s] * the shore gleamed.' Cf. Xafindcriv aKTais 
Soph. 0. a 1049. 



XIX. 

1. KovTo-KXadtyfidvov] * close-pruned.' The verb icXadcvio is 
foimd in Clem. Alex, in the same sense and esp. applied to vinea 

irmepoppiia, ^] * pepper-root.' 

yjrikos] adj., is used in M.G. in the sense of *slim, slender' of 
form, or * shrill ' of sound. 

XvyVof] adj. * slim, flexible, lithe,' from Xvyivos, *of agnus castus' 
(Xvyof ). See below Xvyapia XXV. 5 n. 

3. TTOvXijcrtt)] for irco>Xr}(ra}, Cf. Kov^oi for Ka(t)6s, kotov for icar« 
etc. 

Traf ap€vo)] * to bargain,' from Turk, pazar, * market.' 

5. TtraTTurfia, to] * digging,' from ra-dna (Ital. zappa) * a spade.' 

6. dirdp6€voi\ adj. * maidenly, pure,' the a- being copulative as 
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in anapOivtvTos (Soph. frgm. 287). Theocr. uses the epithet in the 
opposite sense {Idyl, 2. 41 where the a- is privative). 

/SXaoToXoycco] * to pick off young shoots ' as in Theophrastus. 

6piC<o\ From the sense of * determining, appointing' it has come 
to mean * to command ' as a master, * to own.' Cf. 6pia-fi6s a-ov <f>ip' 
fidvi ! * thy conunand is an imperial decree (firman) ' ironically. 



XX. 

1. KaTTi(f>opos, 6] *a slope.' KaTS<j)opos is found as an adj. in 
Alex. Aphrod. 

3. Vovica/xicro*, to] for viroKo.p.ia-ov^ * a tunic, an under-garment,' 
from viro and ItaL camiciaj * a shirt.' ' 

4. Ta'ip.m]p,€vrf] past part. * pinched,' from Ta-ip.7rd<Oy *to pinch,' 
Alb. To-ifibL 



XXI. 

vovvost o] This term is usually applied to a * godfather' (ItaL 
nonno, * grandfather') ; here it denotes the * best-man.' 

1. fidpa-ap,ov, to] for fidiko'ap.osy rj, *the balsam-tree.' On the 
interchange of p and X see above Part I. IL 14 n. 

*s TT)^ pi{a Tov ^.] lit. * when the balsam-tree takes root,' i.e. at 
the beginning of spring. On * basil' see below xxvii. 11 n. 

2. *irairrp€vop.ai] for vTvavSpevofiai (s=v»r* dv8p\ yiyvofiai) *to be 
married,' properly applied to a woman, but often used indifferently 
in the sense of vvfi(t)€vop.ai, Mid., which is strictly used of a man by 
the ancients, e.g. vvp,(t>€vov bifias 'HXcjcrpat Eur. El, 1340 etc. 

3. On aTttjmvay \afi7rd8€s etc. see App. to Part I. 

4. rrpoiKiay ra] * the dowry ' from 7rpol(. 
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XXII. 

• 1. 'fifi^s] for €fi^aiv€is. 

dvaBcfia] or dvdOrffia, This word and its derivative dvaB€fiaTi(<a 
have in M.G. the sense familiar to us through our verb * to anathe- 
matize.' 

3. 4. The importance attached to a girl's proficiency in spinning 
and weaving {epya yvvaiK&p), in addition to her personal charms, 
reminds one of Achilles' refusal of Agamemnon's daughter : 

oifb* €1 ;^pucr€ii7 *A(l>po8iT^ koWos cpi^oi, 
tpya S* ^ASrjvaiTj yXavKODniBi i(ro(l>api(oi, 
ov8€ pxv S>s ya/xco). 

IL 9. 389 foil. 

4. po«ca, fi] Ital. rocca, the * distaff' (^Xa#caTi;). 
dpyoXfof , 6] the * loom ' (torof ). 

5. K€VTi(rfiay t6^ * embroidery,' for K€VTT]p,a from Kcvrdot {^Kevrico) 
*to embroider' (see above vii. 5 n.). The verbal noun Kcvrrfros is 
found in Epictetus in the sense of * embroidered.' 

yXevTUTfia, to] * amusement,' for yXivrrjfia from yXcvrao), *to enjoy 
oneself.' Turk, eilendi^. 

a-€pyidvi, to] Turk, s^iran, * promenade, idle amusement.' 



XXIII. 

1. <\)v<ray Bopia fxov] Cf. navvvxioi 5' apa rol yt (viz. Bopias and 
Zi<\)vpo£) TTvprjs dfjLvdis </)Xoy* €^a\\ov \ (ftva-ciyvTa \iy4cos Hom. II, 
23. 217—8. 

Bop4a] Synizesis, pronounced -ya, just as if it were spelled -la 
or -€ta. Cf. '€os pron. -yo« etc. 
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navla, to] * sails,' plur. of iravi{ov), to. This word is commonly 
derived from Ital. parmoy * cloth.' I am inclined to think that it is 
probably a survival of the Doric navlov (for iriyvtov), dim. of iri^viy or 
irrjvos. The latter is used in Classical Greek for *web'; the dim, 
navL{ov\ and more usually its plural iravia^ is the M.G. for * sails.' 
Of. the ancient use of loror and toria. 

2. (a()/iarcDV6>] in the sense of ai/iarro) intr. 'to be stained 
with blood,' as in later writers. For the active cf. x^'par aifid(as 
Soph. AJ, 453 ; Kpara at/iaf o) rrirpif id, Phil, 1002. 

KoviriOy to] for Kfarria (dim. of Katnr)), The ov often replaces the 
6) in M.Q., as remarked already, and vice versa, Cf. infra (L 14) 
(l>ovk(d for c^wXed. fici>8i(ov) (from fiovs) for ^v8i(ov) etc. On the 
fondness of the M. Qreeks for diminutives and neuters I have com- 
mented elsewhere. Cf. infra ddicrvAov, to ; x'^^^y drjbovit «c€^dXi etc. 

3. di/d^av(€)] from dvaTrTo), * to set fire to.' Here it is used in 
an intr. sense * to catch fire.' The final € is a parasitic vowel often 
afl&xed to the 3rd pers. plur. for euphony's sake, e.g. €Tpo>yav{e) 
etc. 

o-icap/iot] for a-KoKfioi This is another instance of the interchange 
of X and p. Cf. infra (1. 7) 5p/ii; for SKfirj and see above Part I. n. 
14 n. 

4. diroaraa-a] from diroarrivci). The act. aor. with a mid. sense 
{^d<l>€<m]v in the sense of * giving up work' from sheer weariness). 
It has come to mean generally * I am weary, worn out' (^dtrc/piyjca). 

ia-^ivBr^K 7 nvorj fiou] *my breath is extinguished.' Cf. €<r3i7 
o^pos Hom. Od, 3. 183. 

5. ((l>pvyrjO'av to x**^*? f"'*'] * ^7 ^P^ ^^^^ parched.* Cf. €<f>pvyrj 
biylr€os vTTo Anth, P, 7. 293. 

8. VoO] for onov^ a relative particle used both as pron. and adv.: 
= who, which, where, etc. 

9. yoXavoff] from yctkqvos {T}, If my derivation is correct its 
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original meaning is * calm, serene,' from which it has come to mean 
simply *blue or azure,' chiefly applied to the sea or sky and to *blue' 
eyes. See, however, above. Part I. x. 5, note on yakdCws, 

10. iXniday fj] a nom. formed from the ace. See above, 
XVI. 1 n. 

15. irpo<l>3dvci)] * to overtake ' ( = KorciKafifidva}), 

18. V] for 'ttoO, oirov. 

19. dva(r€V€T€] dvaa-ivoa (for ava-orfVo)), *to sigh, breathe.' 
Another form di/acrrci/afa). 

20. a-tr\ayxylCoyxLi\ or €V(rrr\ayxvi(ofiai, *to take pity.' The 
former as well as the adj. cvanXayxvos are found in the N.T. 

XXIV. 

2. ayoXia, dydkia] Turk, aghali aghalli, adv. * little by little, 
slowly.' 

3. <\>oviTK<0'B(iKaa-<ria^ r}\ the * swell of the sea,' from <l>ov(rKCi>vci>, 
*to puff up, swell,' both trans, and intr. ; cf. (ftova-Ka (=anc. <^>v(tkti), 
*a bladder.' 

8. o-Trpttfxv©] *to push, drive, urge on,' corrupt form of the class. 
(Tiripxoi' 111 Homer it is found used of the winds exactly in the same 
sense as here, ot€ (rir€px<o(riv dfWai, * when storms are driving fast,' 
II. 13. 334. 

12. ycpo] adv. ^strongly,' from y(p6s, * strong, mighty,' conn, 
with the anc. ycpas, * prize.' 

XXV. 

1. 24ppai, at] a town in Eastern Macedonia, near the site of the 
ancient Lichna. 

4 vfpoxyTTis, 6] a kind of basin in which dishes etc. are washed, 
and from which the water passes into the sink. 
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iraT€p6(v), to] * a kneading-board,' from Lat. patera, *a broad, flat 
dish.' 

5. Xvyapiay rf] from anc. \vyos, a * willow-like tree ' ; Lat. vtte:c 
agnus castusy used in old, as well as in modem, times for wreaths. 
Cf. Anacr. 39, etc. Derivatives Xvycpos, \vyp6s, Xvytf©, eta 

XXVI. 

1. Mavpi; B,] the Black Sea, as I take it, but it is quite possible 
that it may be fiavpr) in the sense of ^dark,' as an ornamental epithet 
of the sea. Cf. Homer's otvona rrovrov Od, 2. 421, etc. 

2. €*eaT*(r€] for eKaBrjo'c, Cf. orav — ;(€Xi5a)v e^ofiivrj Kckadfj Ar. 
Peace 800, 

irvpyov^ i.e. a nest. 

4. fia(a>vo>] *to gather, collect, bring together,' from fida-a-a) (jidCa) 
in the sense of 'choosing by feeling.' 

8. x^^^] ^®® above Part I. xiii. 31 n. 

9. 5f w] adv. * out,' for cf <». On the opposite change of o into c 
see Part I. in. 10 n. 

Kopiog, 6] *a bug,' from Kopig. 



XXVII. 

1. Kopda-w, to] This word, which generally denotes *a maid,' 
must here be understood in a wider sense * young woman.' 

3. (TToix^lo, to] * ghost, spirit.' See Introd. Few words have 
had a more adventurous history. It originated as a dim. of orolxop, 
* a row or rod,' then it was particularly applied to the gnomon of the 
sundiaL Afterwards it came to mean metaphorically a first b^in- 
ning or element ; a letter of the alphabet ; a trifle (e.g. ra aroix^ui 
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Tov Koa-fjMv N.T. Galat. iv. 3) ; a sign of the Zodiac, etc. Its modem 
meaning may have arisen from a superstitions association of spirits 
with the elements of nature. 

4. rixos, 6] for fjxosf also found as dxos, whence verb dx^<o 
=rix^o>y *to sound.' Cf. Hom. Hymn to Dem^ 479; Eur. Phoen, 
1523, etc. 

7. dppaxrriKo^ to] 'medicine,' lit. 'that which appertains to a sick 
man (appatrrosy 

8. *yiBa, ri] for aiylha^ ' a she-goat,' from root aly- (atf ). 

9. KaprtpSi] 'to wait, lie in ambush' ; noun Kapripiy r($, 'ambus- 
cade.' 

*Avot^t', 17] 'the Spring,' from dvoiyta (=avotyvv/a), lit. 'the season 
when plants blossom forth.' 

10. (/>Kiavfi>] ' to make,' also found as <fiTi,dv(o or <^m^a>. It is 
supposed to be derived from tvBvv<d. 

oTpovyya, Tf] ' the milking part of a sheep-fold.' Alb. arpovvjtay 
connected with orpayyo), Lat. stringo^ etc. 

apft€yfi)] 'to milk,' from d/WXyo), through intermediate change 
oKpAyia. 

XXVIII. 

Intr. The Ncpaidcr are also designated as KoXal 'ApxovrAo-o-ai, 
or 'benign ladies' euphemistically. Cf. anc. EvfieviSes, etc. 

The derivation of KaWiKavrCapos has not been satisfactorily 
ascertained yet. Some would derive it from KaK6s and KavOapos, 'a 
beetle.' Etymologically this theory is plausible ; for Koraapida or 
KorCapida (from anc. KavSapisy -idos) is used in many parts of Greece 
as the name for a beetle. Cf. also the old proverb KavBdpov o-kkuj 
applied to those who are frightened without cause. On the other 
hand, it is not easy to see what the 'beetle' could have to do 
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with the mischievous goblins to whom the name KaKXncavrCapos 
belongs. Students of modem Greek folk-lore have here an object 
of investigation requiring no common measure of ingenuity. 
3. naa-ovfidKia, to] Turk, bashmak, * sandals or slippers.' 

8. dppafi&va, rj] here ' the engagement ring.' See above I. vul 
10 n. 

11. fiovrda)] or jSovrtfo) trans, and intr. *to sink, dive,' firom 
fiv3iC<o Polyb. 2. 10. 5. 

TTOTor, 6] * bottom,' firom narda, 

14. y€\da>] here trans. *to laugh at one, deceive.' Cf. Theocr. 
20. 1 Evvc/fca ft €y€\aa'a'€, 

XXIX. 

I. U4<t)Tri, fj] corrupt form of Ucfifrrri, * Thm-sday,' lit. * the fifth 
day of the week.' MeydXrf Uei^n;, * Great Thursday,' i.e. the Thursday 
before Good Friday. 

oTy/LtatVo)] *to give the signal,' esp. for divine service, on the 
<rrifiavTpo* or 'signal-board,' which still in some out-of-the-way 
districts does duty for a bell. It must be borne in mind that the 
Turks, when they conquered Greece, prohibited the use of bells in 
the churches. 

Koivfova}] Ho partake in the sacrament of the eucharist'; also 
fi€Ta\afifidv<Ji>y lit. *to participate' in the Lord's Supper, whence 
KOivcDviOy fieroKrjylris or /zrraXa^ia * communion.' 

3. v€ovTa'iK05t 6] dim. of v€or, 'a youth.' Cf. fUKpovraLKos from 
fiiKpos, etc. 

9. Kpifiaria-nivos] past part, of KpifiaTi(<ay 'to commit a sin 
(Kptfiay Pass. Kpifiari^ofiai ' to be excommunicated on accoimt of a 
sin.' See above v. 10 n. 

II. Koi rapa] *but as it is.' Cf. ancient idiomatic use of 

VVV §€. 
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14. Kv^vpiy to] Turk, kooboor, *tomb,* connected with root icv/Ltj3-, 
whence KVfi^Sy KVfifirf, Lat. cymba^ etc. 

16. x^€/Licrp(^fi>] *to neigh,' corr. from xp^yLerii^ta. It is also found 
as ')(Kr}yLiTpd<ii^ for xptiierd(o. 

noBapiCo)] * to kick,' Ut. * to move the foot' (irodapt). 



XXX. 

1. riiofindvosf 6] or T<ro7rai/i;f, Turk, tchohan^ *a shepherd.' 

3. XcjSfvn/y, 6] See above I. L 12 n. Cf. ItaL levantiiw. The 

word is used in a sense analogous to that of iraWrjKapi (see above 

I. II. 16 n.). 

16. dydkiavd] adv. * slowly.' Cf. dyaXt, dyakia above, XXIV. 2 n. 
Kafuxpcovo)] See above 1. ill. 14 n. 

17. jStaoTtKa] adv. 'quickly, with speed' (/Sta). Cf. verb jSmfo/utat, 
*to make haste,' adj. ^laa-riKos. 



XXXI. 

2. (Ttyavor, ^, ov] adj. * gentle, slow,' from the original sense of 
'silent' {ciyfi). Adv. o-tyo, or <riyavd, * slowly, noiselessly.' 

3. Kapni(<jai] * to bring forth fruit,' from Kapvos. 
Xo>pd<fii, To\ *a ploughed field,' from x^P^ 

6. ^©/uttfo)] * to ripen and become fit for bread ' (V^a/ti/)' 

7. <riTdpi, to] * wheat,' frx)m o-tror. 
KpiOdpiy to] * barley,' from Kpt^iy. 

8. dfiTrdpiy to] Turk, ambar^ *a storehouse, granary.' Also 
applied to the ^hold' of a ship. 
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9. KfikannoKi, to] * maize or Indian com.' The name is derived 
from KoXafios (M.G. Kokofu) *reed,' and is due to the reed-like stem 
of the plant. It is also called apo/Soo-trt, ' Arabian com.' 

10. fipiC<h v] * rye,' from FplCcu The word is found in Galen. 
*pvCh to] * rice/ dim. from opvCov or opvCa. 

11. fiirdpa, ij] *a pool,' prob. ftx)m ItaL bara. 

12. yivvrjfia^ rd] * crop of cereals,' lit. * that which is bom ' (from 
the earth) ; pi. ytwrffiarti^ * cereals,' par excellence. 

13. KocXd*, to] lit. *the hollow,' a measure of cereals very nearly 
corresponding to our bushel. 

14 icovp)3ovXo', to] * the root of a vine.' The word is connected 
with Kvpfieis, Lat. cunms, etc. 

15. aK€vpas, 6] *a seller of flour (oXci/pt).' Millers and flour 
sellers are considered by the Greeks as a particularly greedy and 
exorbitant class of people. Cf. the popular proverb B€<apia 'Exrto-icd- 
nov Koi Kapbia fivKotvOf 'a Bishop in appearance, but at heart a 
miller,' wolf in sheep's coat. 

16. oKpiPd] adv. * dearly,' from aKpifios, *dear,' in both senses of 
the word. 

17. The sentiment and turn of expression in 11. 15 — 17 is 
identical with that of the well-known lines in Homer: ttoXX* oXyca 
bva-fifvifo-o'ivy I xdppara b* €vp.€V€Tua't Od. 6. 184. 

18. <t>anr)\ia, rj] ItaL fanugliay * family.' 



XXXII. 

1. ^a-KiOy fj] * pasture,' for ^oo-icij. 

dpoa-oXoyeovfiai] *to refresh oneself,' from bpoa-ov X^ya>, lit. *to pick 
dew.' Cf. bpoa-ia, *cool weather or breeze'; bpoa-cpos or dpoa-arosy 
* cool ' ; bpo(ri(o>y * to make cool,' etc. 
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3. dnoa-Kia] adv. ^in the shade,' from adj. diroa-Kios^ 'shady' 
(dno — (TKid). 

4 yapyapos] adj. * gurgling/ an onomatopoetic word. Cf. yap- 
ydpa, 

6. fiovcxapi, to] or pxxrxdpi (from p.wTxos\ strictly *a calf, 
heifer'; but also applied to the young of other animals. Here it 
is used of a 'fawn.' 

7. Note the ring of fatalism and the idea of a double Fate: 
first, a general fate moving on through Time, and second, alongside 
of it, a personal fate attached to each individual at his birth. 

9. ^ap4u>\ * to hit, to wound.' See above, I. ix. 16 n. 



XXXIII. 

1. yopy6s\ adj. * fleet, swift, quick.' 

4. x^tfo)] *to build,' for KTtf«. 

5. Xao-TTi;, 17] ' clay, mud,' from Xd/itTri;, Xdirrj, 

dc^itmjy f}] or dcfieoTTjs, 6 (anc. aa-fitirros, 4), * unslaked lime.' 
12. bM<f>opo\ to] * interest' on money lent, hence *gain, profit.' 
nanovTO'if to] Turk, papootch, *shoe,' whence TranovTcr^Sj 6, 
* shoemaker.' 



XXXIV. 

3. irivva^ fi] *a pen.' Lat. penna, *a feather.' 

nivva Koi x^P^Q T^ ^ ^ graphic way of describing the accuracy 
of the account. The expression occurs in many poems of this class. 

4. /XTTtfo)] It is used here in a sense slightly different from that 
of *hope.' This use is not unknown in ancient Greek. Cf. rls 

A. 19 
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rfkirurev &fiapTria'€<rBai riva rSav trokirSiv roiavnjv dfuiprlavy Lys. 
189. 24, etc. 

5. Cf. Epitaph, Bionis 1, 2. 

10. niKpa^ rj] * bitterness,' from niKpa fern, of niKposy as Sipfirj, 
* heat, fever,' from ^cp/tiij, etc. 

12. aT€p€vofuu] from crepeofuu, *to be deprived of.* Cf. the 
expression ^frripty^tv ij fipixrrjj *the fountain has run dry.' 

13. TpavrdCa)] *to shake, heave,' both trans, and intr. It is prob. 
derived from Tpuuv6<Of * to move with a trident,' — rpkaivarrfpy esp. as 
it is usually applied to the sea or earth. 

14. paytfo)] * to crack,' from root pay- of prjywfiL 

19. For the simile cf. otrj rrcp ^uXXcov yfvcr), roirf de koi avbpStv 
Hom. H. 6. 146. The world is often represented by a tree, as in 
Passow, p. 593, where the idea is worked out in detail The 
fruits of this tree are men, and Death is the gleaner who plucks 
them. 

20. Cf. the popular proverb "0,^ ypd<t>ti ^8ev 'f €ypa</)ft, * What is 
written cannot be unwritten,' and similar expressions, e.g. to ypa(fyroy 
rb ypap.p4vo\ for destiny. The idea is rather oriental than Hellenic. 
Cf. the maktoub of the Arabs, etc. 

23. Tvxrj] The personification of Fortune is not so common in 
modem Greek lore as that of Fate (Motpa), but the two ideas are 
often confused. 

27. <rvp.fiov\io\ to] * consultation,' as a technical term. 

29. vri^pi] I have been unable to ascertain the origin or exact 
meaning of this word. 

31. (rirera-apicL, rj] ItaL spezzeria, * an apothecary's shop.' 
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XXXV. 



3. dbpdxrit to] * spindle/ from arpoKTos, See Hdt. 4 162, 
Plat. etc. 

8. naTrjKi, ro] * sandal,', from irarico, *to tread.' 
TTOfyray fj] Ital, porta, *door.' 

9. V(a) ^irdvcDy V(a) Kario] * up and down.' This is a colloquial 
expression much used by the inhabitants of South Macedonia. The 
s is pronounced as «A. 

10. "Ayios UpoSpofios] 'St Precursor,' an epithet applied to St 
John the Baptist. 1 suspect that the name of the chiu'ch has some 
connexion with that of the locality UpoBpofu, which is a corrupt form 
of *l7r7robp6p.iov (see Introduction). 

11. yatdapos, 6] *an ass,' as a term of reproach. Other forms 
yddaposy yabovpL Etymol. unknown ; but I will venture to suggest 
ciyav — ddpcD. It may have originated as a humorous epithet of the 
animal. 

13. Kovfiirdpa, ^] fem. of Kovfindpos, 'compare,' Ital. compare, 

* a man-gossip.' 

14 KoKoypjjdy 4] *a niui,' Ut. *a good old woman.' Of. KoXoyepor, 

* a monk.' 

18. (rr4(l)ava] See above Appendix to Part I. 

20. Koo-cXXa, rj] ItaL cassa, cassetta, 'a chest, trunk.' 

21. <l>€yydpi, to] * the moon,' lit. * the shining one,' from (l>4yy<o, 
*to shine,' just as in Ap. Rh. 4 1714 

23. taos, 6] a kind of bird, which I have been imable to identify. 
The spelling of the word is quite arbitrary, and instead of i it may, 
for aught I know, be spelt with ft, ot, vt, ly, etc. 

19—2 
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Kafindvay rj] Ital. campana, *a belL' The simile refers to the curve 
of the eyebrow so much prized by the Greeks. Of. the expression 
*<f)pv8ia fiov ypafifiiva above, I. IT. 13 n. 

26. biaKoSi 6] for SiaKovos, * deacon.' 

XaCficiKaivofiai] ' to become x^C^^i " stupid," ' from xa*'"® or xaa-KCD, 
* to gape.' 

27. x^P^^f '^^] * paper,' often used as a synonym of jSt^Xtov, 
'book.' 

28. ica/iapcoi/o)] See above, I. iii. 15 n. 

29. Sta^afo)] *to read,' from bia^aivay *to go through.' Cf. 
class. BUpxofiaij Sie^epxofiaij etc. in a similar sense. 

Kavovapx^<o'\— cipxop,M tov Kavovos. It has come to mean *to 
prompt,' as in the Greek church the reader (dvayvaxmjs) first reads 
the anthem which the singer (yfrdKrrjs) chants after him. 



XXXVI. 

1. Koi'Tcvo) v' aTTo^ai^a)] * I am nearly dead.' Cf. T€3vdKr)v S* okiya 
^niBtvrjs <t>aivoixai, Sapph. frgm. 2. 15. 

2. dvaylra koX jcatov/xat] * I am aflame and burning.' Cf. xp^ ^^p 
viraBeSpofiaKcVf Sapph. ubi supra 10. 

^€vr)s fxdvas y€vva\ *a strange mother's offspring,' a periphrasis 
for *a strange maid.' It reminds one of the use of iraU by the 
ancients, e.g. Av8S>v iraibesy *sons of the Lydians,' i.e. the Lydians, 
Hdt. 1. 27, etc. 

3. irayoviy to] ItaL pavoTw, * peacock or peahen.' drjbovi — 
TTayovi : the one refers to her voice, the other to her figure. 

4. Ktplaj to] for Krjpla, ' tapers.' It refers to the funeral candles 
placed at the head and feet of the dead. 
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7. The lover's dream of 'picking flowers with his sweetheart' 
reminds one of Theocr. : 

^vSis €fia avv fiarpl S4\oi(r* vaKivOiva (^vXXa 

€$ ^peos Spiyl^aa-dai. Idyl. XI. 25. 

9. vovos TTjs KQpbias] *a pain in the heart,' for *love.' Cf. viro' 
KcipBiov €\kos Theocr. Idf/L xi. 15. 

11. fiaa-iXiKos, 6] *basil,' an aromatic plant known to the ancients 
as &Kip.ov jSao-iXtKov. In this, as in other cases, the noun disappears 
and the adj. usurps its place. Cf. irvtvpLoriKhs (sc. irarrip), * a priest,' 
KvBoiviou (sc. firjXov), * a quince,' etc. 

16. yapovcjxxkiTa'a, rj] dim. of yapov^aXla 'carnation' the plant. 

17. yapov<l>€iKo\ to] 'carnation' the flower. See above, iv. 14 n. 

18. Xdpos, 6] On Charon see above Intr. to xvi. For the 
comparison of a maid to a young shoot of a plant cf. Hom. Od. 6. 
163 foil., where Odysseus compares Nausika^ to a <f>oivLK05 viov epvos, 

29. rrjydvi, to] 'a frying-pan,' hence Tijyavl(<a *to fry.' 
TTovTiKos, 6] sc. fivs, * a mouse or rat' Ht. * of Pontus.' The adj. is 
used in the sense of the simple noun. Cf. above 11 n. 
31. a-efiuTasy 6] Tm-k. sevda, 'passion, desire' (tfiepos), 

33. ^fiik^s Cf^x^P^^^^] **^y speech is (sweet) like sugar.' Cf. iJSvf- 
Trrfs — yXvKtW fiiXiTos avbrf Hom. U, 1. 248. 

34, 35. These verses consist of thirteen syllables each, instead 
of fifteen, which is the usual number. 

37. fua-fva] *to depart,' from Lat. mittere. In Med. Greek it was 
used as an official term ' to dismiss ' from the Court. 

vooTiftcvo)] or vooTt/Ltt^o), ' to become nice,' from voarifios adj. 
*nice to the taste, pretty, etc.' vooTifidBa, 17, *nice flavour, grace, etc' 
The word is connected with the Homeric voaros, * return '; v6<mfios^ 
* belonging to a return.' It acquired its present meaning of * pleasing' 
as early as Lucian (see Merc, Cond. 39, Litct. 19). There was no 
more joyful day for the expatriated Greek than that of his return 
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home, vooTifiov ^fJMp. To this day residence in a foreign country 
(f evtrcta) is regarded as the greatest evil : see below distich 49. 

38. vi^fuu] for vinrofitu (later form of viCoficu), *to wash one- 
self.' 

43. fi€ t6v Kaipov] * in time.' Cf. €v Koip^ Aesch. Fr, 379, etc. ; 
€s Ktupov Soph. Aj. 1168, etc. 

46. fouXfto, fj] * jealousy,' from Cov\€v<ii> (for (i^Xcvo)). 
^^Byfiaa-fiivos] past part, of '(fOvfiaiva) ( = €ic^vfiatVfi)), *to lose 

one's spirit or anger (3vfi6s)y then of wine, etc. * to lose its flavour, 
go flat.' 

47. On the sentiment cf. Soph. Ant. 781 foil. : "Epas avticare 
fidxav^,,.Kai <r oijr dSavdrtov 0v£i/Lior ovdels oUB^ dp.epiiov a-e y* dvBpo>' 
trfov^ 6 d' €X!U>v iUp.r}vtv. 

48. iriTptty ri] * stone,' in the sense of irirpos, 6. 
irela-fia, to] * spite, quarrel.' 

49. i€va, to] sc. ;(a>/utaTa, * foreign lands,' then 'residence in 
foreign lands, exile.' Hence ((virtvofiaiy *to go abroad'; Icvircto, 
* residence in foreign lands,' etc. 

60. 6p<f>ap6s\ adj. ; it is used in a very general sense 'deprived 
of friends, not necessarily of parents. Here it is appUed to a lover 
left alone by the departure of his mistress. Cf. the ancient use of 
the word. 

53. afiovif to] * anvil,' for oKfioviov (dim. of aKfjuav), which is found 
in Aesop. 

54. This distich, like the two (34, 35) noticed above, consists of 
two lines of thirteen syllables each. 

KovTpa, rj] Alb. coutra, * head,' a word used in a humorous sense, 
pretty much as we use the expression * mug.' 

TOVTo] for raOra, as tovtos for o^or. 

58. dvaKaros] adj. lit. 'without salt,' then 'insipid, silly.' Cf. 
Lat. tnstUstut, e.g. insulmdmus homo Cic. Cat. 17. 12, etc. cfXcr, in 
the sense of * wit,' like Latin sales^ is found in Plut. 2. 685 a. 
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60. See above, Nos. 34, 35 and 54. 

ftaycia, rd] * love-charms.' See an interesting paper on Magic 
and Divination among the modem Greeks by W. H. D. Rouse, M.A., 
in Folk-Lore, VoL x. No. 2. 

SovXfta, ri\ ^business,' esp. of a coarse nature ; this is its commonest 
sense in M.G. derived from the ancient custom of having menial work 
of all kinds done by slaves. The name ^ovkos is used in the sense 
of BtpdiTfiiv, * an ordinary domestic servant,' whereas the word cor- 
responding to the classical hovkos is a-KXdfios (see above. Part I. 
V. 11 n.). 

61. SpcLKos, 6] for dpciKav, *a dragon.' This monster and its 
female (BpaKaiva) play a prominent part in M.G. mythology (see 
Introd. to xxvn, xxviii). The rivers, springs and wells believed to 
be haunted by them are called hpaKov4pia, 

65. A€VT4pa, ff] 'Monday,' lit. *the second day' of the week. 
These are the Greek names for the seven days: KvpiaKr), ^tvripa^ 
Tpirriy Trrdprrj, Hefinrrj, Jlapaa'K€VT}j 2d^/3aroi/. 

66. "Adiyr, 6] * Hades.' This is still the common Greek name for 
the other world. 

67. d\lrrj\6s] adj. for v^Xds, *tall, high.' 

Kd^co-at] Kd3ofjLai, *to sit.' This verb is commonly used in the 
sense of * living, dwelling,' as here. 

69. KcXatd©] * to sing,' applied to birds esp. The verb is used in 
a more general sense by the classical writers. Cf. drdp K€\dBr}(rav 
'Axatot Hom. R 23. 869; Find. 0, 2. 3, etc. 

Tpv<f>€p6s] adj. *soft, tender,' specially applied to meat, opp. to 
Tpaxvs, * tough.' Used also metaphor, as here. Its special meaning 
is, I think, ancient. Cf. Juv. 11. 137 where Trypherus is evidently 
more than an ordinary proper noun ; it contains an allusion to the 
gentleman's profession. 

70. rjp.iropS>\ * I am able, I can,' a corrupt form of €viropiu>. 
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72. x^^'^C^P^i ^o] Turk, khandjar^ * a dagger.' 

73. Xarpcvfi)] strictly *to worship, adore/ in a religious sense, 
then as an exaggerated expression of devotion. In the former sense 
it occurs in Eur. e.g. X. *ot^^ Ion 152. 

75. KoXaa-is, rf] * Hell,' lit. * torture, a place of punishm ent.' 

76. Kopa>va, rj] ItaL corona, * a crown, wreath.' The custom of 
crowning with a chaplet of flowers the fairest maid of the village is 
familiar in other countries besides Greece. 

77. Kat/LtoKt, To\ Tm-k. katmakj * cream.' 

78. avoKarcava)] *to turn upside down, mix up.* From the 
common classical expression still familiarly used, civo> Karto : cf. Ar. 
Birds 3 ; Dem. 544. 1, etc. 

81. irpaaivo-KiTpiviCfo] *to turn of a yellowish green.' Cf. xK<opo' 
T€pa TToias €fip.i Sapph. 2. 14. 

^. „, — 'gfV 6pi(ei] *he has no command over his limbs.' Cf. rpopjos 
iratrav aypti Sapph. 2. 13. 

82. fui/cptfo/iMit] * to worry, to take offence at.' The preposition 
|vi/ is an interesting survival of the archaic form of <rvv. 

84. icvrrafo)] *to gaze at,' from KvirrdCfo (frequent, of jcvwrw) 
found in Aristophanes, e.g. Lys, 17, CI, 609, etc., and in other writers 
in a slightly different sense. 

87. Once more the apple mentioned as a message of love 
(see above App. to Part I.). Cf. the use of it in the Idylls of 
Theocritus. 

bayKav(d\ * to bite,' from 5aKv». 

91. aoTpoTTfXcKt, to] * a thimderbolt.' The word is of Byzantine 
origin. It seems to have been the name given to some mediaeval 
kind of weapon — most prob. a mace with a head in the form of 
a spiked ball, which suggested the idea of a *star' (aorpo-) — and 
hence metaphorically applied to the thunderbolt. It is evidently 
used in such a sense by Anna Comnena (Aleanad m. 93) who 
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mentions, among the presents sent by Alexius to Heniy III., an 
axTTpo^{k,Kvv b,b.t,4vov ,,,rh xpvaa<l>iov. This expression has puzzled 
^mmentators, and Gibbon (E, Emp, eh. lvi.) attempts a purely 
tanciful explanation in translating it ^a mdiated crown'! In 
my opmion there can be no doubt that it refers to a mace 

ornamented' or ^ound with gold,' dcdc;z.W and Sc'va, being 
the stock Greek terms for ^setting' or binding' something in 
metal. Coray would read ^<TTpan,\4Ki and derive it from i^rrpdnr^, 

to lighten, and n(\,Kv,, *an axe,'-Hhe axe of lightning,' a poetical 
name for the thunderbolt. But, I think, the above reference to 
Arma Lomnena clearly shows that, whether properly or metaphori- 
caiJy, the word was in her time used as the name of some military 
weapon or ornamental staff. 

92. vWprt, r^] Turk. fl?^fl?i,< pain, suffering.' 

96. i^n6ix,v^^ KapbovU iJLov] Cf, HrXaOi, Sv^il 

97. X«>^K07rp(i(rti/of] adj. * copper-green.' Cf. xa\K07rp6<ra>7ros and 
Xf^^f^oxpovs found in late writers. 



xro'dt, r^] «a foot,' here in the sense of * po'sition, stead.' 
99. 'ylrdpi, t6] *a fish,' for Sfdptop, from Syjrov. 



Xpi(rr6s dviimj foil.] See above Part I. x. Introd. 



CORRIGENDA IN PASSOW. 

p, 484. For 'Aydirrf trav «;(<» fw^ — fia eyw fa)i7 df v €\<o 
Read *Aya7ri;<ra v^;^fi> fo)^'' fia *•/» fw^* *d€V ?;(<». 

p. 544. Na x<i/'^'7^<i^>'ovv ra ^ovi^a... lacuna... 

Na^Xcfra r^v ayoTri;* fuw, at rl ^KKXtjcia npoaKvvcL 
Supply (Na 'xafiTJk&vav ra fiowa,) vd ^fiXcna Trjv *hBr)va, 
2nd line as in Passow, or variant of the latter part : 

Vov irtp^irocrtl 'a-av X^'^^* 

p. 557. Jl€pudpia'fi.€vrf fx* exovai va firfv o*'... lacuna... 
Supply avTiKpya-fo, 

N.B. The above are not conjectural emendations, but based on 
documents collected independently. 
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dydXia n. 24, 2 
iyoKiwd n. 30, 16 
dydmj fiov! n. 7, 4 
*A7os I. 14, 16 
"Ayiot UpSdpofxot n. 85, 10 
dyvamei^di I. 9, 2 
''Aypa<pa i. 4, 5 
'^St/s II. 36, 66 
&5o\os I. 11, 12 
ddpdxTt n. 35, 3 
&K\ripoi n. 6, 6 
aucpipd n. 81, 16 
dXcvpcii II. 31, 15 
dXoyov I. 8, 13 
akvffoi I. 4, 14 
'AXoyydptos I. 7, 22 
dV6n n. 36, 53 
dfxirdpi n. 81, 8 
di'a(y)ov\id^(a ii. 4, 8 
dydOefjM n. 22, 1 
dvaKaTdjpfa n. 86, 78 
dfdXaTos n. 36, 68 
dvdiTTOj II. 28, 8 



*Ay5plT<raufa i. 2, 7 
di^^^oi or difOltia i. 2, 5 
"Avoiet' n. 27, 9 
dvTdfM or ivrdfia i. 8, 2 
airdp^ei'os u. 19, 6 
dirixTKia n. 82, 3 
dirwrrivfa n. 23, 4 
dtroffibycj I. 8, 11 
'Ap/Saylnys I. 6, 3 
d/ryaX^os n. 22, 4 
dpfiara I. 1, 10 
dpfUyu) II. 27, 10 
dp/ievov 
d/t>/ievl^<tf 

di^pa^iaya u. 28, 8 
d/$^i3a7n(d)^i I. 8, 10 
dfipuHFTiKd" n. 27, 7 
dpTOi II. 5, 14 
dj^<mi n. 33, 6 

d(r^/u ) 

davpo I. 12, 3; n. 8, 14 

daTTpo^vrvtUvq n. 10, 1 

dcrripi n. 3, 1 

daroxCo I. 5, 15 






n. 18, 6 



I. 12, 19 
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darplri i. 13, 21 
aurrporeXiKL n. 36, 91 
A^€^6* I. 3, 3 
ad76* I. 10, 13 
airyovXa I. 3, 3 
o0^ri7f I. 8, 23 
wffffKfid^ofJMi I. 5,* 9 ; n. 17, 1 
a^X6f II. 36, 67 



fiay4vi I. 11, 12 

/3di(M or /Sdrw or /SdXXw i. 4, 11 

PaOpdKos I. 9, 31 

BdXros I. 10, 11 

fiap4ia I. 9, 15 ; n. 32, 9 

pdpaafiov ii. 21, 1 

/3a<rtX(ic6f ii. 36, 11 

^irrdtu I. 9, 13 

/37dr« I. 12, 13 

B^/^^Ma I. 4, 1 

fiiaoTiKd n. 80, 17 

/3i7X£i-w) 
/3iXa^Tt I. 9, 11 
p\affTo\oy4(if n. 19, 6 
BXax^ovXo* I. 8, 2 
Bop^as n. 23, 1 
fiwrKia n. 32, 1 
/3ot/v6i' I. 2, 4 
^ovpKitofjMi, II. 7, 9 
jSovrdo) n. 28, 11 
Ppi I. 3, 12 
^pL^a. n. 31, 10 



I. 8, 16 



yaidapos n. 35, 11 
yaXd^ios i. 10, 5 
yaXapds n. 23, 9 
yapyap6s n. 32, 4 
7a/>ov0aMa n. 36, 16 
yapoj^ipoKo' n. 36, 17 
yapv<f>(iK\dKi n. 4, 14 
ycXdu II. 28, 14 
7eX^ici I. 11, 26 
yepuirot n. 9, 1 
yivva n. 36, 2 
y4tnf7ipM n. 31, 12 
7€/Ki n. 24, 12 
y4pos n. 4, 9 
ytd I. 1, 3; 2, 17 
VaX^s L 3, 14 
*yl8a n. 27, 8 
yiovpodin i. 2, 18 
y\4vTurpM n. 22, 6 
"yXirfOpa i. 2, 14 
^Xviceta n. 1, 13 
(y)\vT'^fa I. 9, 9 
yopybs ii. 33, 1 
ToOpa I. 7, 18 
ypapLfjLariKSs I. 12, 18 
ypafAfUvos i. 2, 13 
7^t I. 12, 16 
yvpeiia i. 6,. 10; n. 14, 3 

hd I. 13. 3 
HayKavta n. 36, 87 
AadI I. 2, 6 
da/udi-w n. 13, 7 
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dafMffKl I. 4, 18 
84p<a II. 7, 9 
Aevripa ii. 36, 65 
dia/^di-o) n. 35, 29 
dMKos n. 35, 26 
duitpopo* n. 33, 12 
d6Xtos I. 9, 2 
SovXefa ii. 36, 60 
dpoKos II. 36, 61 
5p6iJ.oi I. 1, 6 
dpwrdKoyeovfuiL n. 32, 1 



''E7ptiros I. 2, 10 
iKKKtiala n. 3, 8 
Ariaa n. 23, 10 
At/^w n. 34, 4 
"EXuMTos I. 3, 10 
i'fjLop</>os I. 2, 13 
i^ayopd I. 12, 14 
ifnj/ios I. 1, 13 
(punai n. 16, 1 
ipdnc^fiivos II. 10, 4 
ft-(ri II. 8, 10 
^^0$ I. 3, 11 
ixp4i I. 11, 7 

^aepis or iVxxV^J i- 7, 18 
^p/36s I. 4, 15 

?:s::} - ««> ^« 

l^ovpXafUida I. 3, 12 
l^ovp\6s I. 1, 11 



ilfivopio n. 36, 70 
ifcc^s n. 27, 4 

^auA^a II. 1, 17 
Ocpiffn/is I. 7, 22 
dvfiovfmi n. 12, 3 

'to I 2, 18; n. 11, 6 
Idvuf I. 5, 14 
'loW I. 2, 9 
aXcaAu I. 14, 6 
tyra I. 14, 35 
*lTvodp6fJuoy II. 35, 10 
taos IL 35, 23 

ica/3aXXapi7S i. 8, 14 
KoSofiaL n. 36, 67 
Ka'CfioLKi II. 36, 77 
Kaipdi n. 36, 43 
KaKdfioipos II. 17, 1 
KoKafidpi I. 12, 19 
KOLKafiirdKi II. 31, 9 
EaXXtKoyr^apos ii. 28, Intr, 
KoKoyp-gd n. 35, 14 
KafMpi, Kafiaptivuf I. 3, 15 
icctMva) I. 2, 18 
Ka/jLtra^Ti i. 14, 48 
Ka/jLv&ya n. 35, 23 

KOLflTOS I. 5, 10 

KavoLKi n. 4, 11 
/covAXa n. 4, 16 
Kcwwapx^b) n. 35, 29 
icai^vt I. 2, 10 
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Kaveravurffa i. 5, 1 

Kapafii I. 10, 2 

Kapdla I. 13, 80; n. 4, 8 

Kaftrevrjai I. 10, 4 

Kapvil^u n. 31, 3 

KafyrepQ n. 27, 9 

Kapvo<f>{i\7u n. 7, 3 

KOffiWa n. 36, 20 

icarairafiTi^s I. 7, 3 

Karaprdfa n. 16, 6 

Kanffipopos n. 20, 1 

KavfUvoi I. 11, 2 

iceXaiaw n. 36, 69 

K€vra<a n. 7, 5 

KivTTifjui or K^PTLfffia II. 22, 5 

/rep/ n. 16, 6; 36, 4 

Kiafjiiri I. 9, 27 

KXc0Toxt6pia I. 1, 4 

/cotX6' n. 31, 13 

KOiv<av(a 11. 29, 1 

KOKKivi^ia I. 8, 19; 10, 6 

K6Xeurts n. 36, 76 

Kb\i. I. 3, 13 

Kbviapoi. I. 8, 34 

Kovrd n. 4, 7 

icoi'ToicXadev/A^os n. 19, 1 

KovTovKa n. 9, 1 

icoT^XXa n. 4, 15 

Kopdaio* n. 27, 1 

ico/H<Ss n. 26, 9 

Kopfd n. 6, 4 

KopwpopovPL I. 3, 1 

Kop(hva II. 36, 76 



ied^ryuof n. 13, 2 
Kovfiirdpa n. 35, 13 
Kovirl n. 23, 2 
xoi^p/SouXo' n. 31, 14 
Kovpceiia I. 8, 8 
icoi^pa n. 36, 54 
Kpaci I. 11, 11 
Kpie6^L n. 31, 7 
Kpt/xa n. 5, 10 
Kptfiarifffidpos n. 29, 9 
icp^iy I. 14, 8 
KpoiipAZi n. 4, 10 
KpOoi n. 14, 6 
ictz/SoO/M n. 29, 14 
'Kvpiaicfi n. 5, 5 
icuTrdiiw n. 36, 84 
Kt^Was I. 8, 1 

^r'^X ,. 6, 6; n. 9. 4. 

\ayKaJbi ll. 1, 9 

Xa^>s, I. 14, 20 

Xa/ATadoxv/i^os i. 8, 27 

Aafivfy^ I. 2, 8 

XdaxTj n. 33, 6 

XaT/)€i5w n. 36, 73 

Xat^pa or Xo/Spa n. 12, 15 

Xc^vTTjs, \€§€PTla u 1, 12 ; n.'30, 8 

\€uufi^ia ] ' * 
\€LaporoJ&<p€Ka I. 9, 6 
\€Lfi6vi n. 9, 3 
XcLTovpyla n. 5, 14 
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A€T€vi,(jl)Trjs I. 12, 4 
Aeirevov I. 12, 1 
\i,fiipi I. 3, 5 
\iM£pt(a)^tf I. 6, 8 
'XtoTiJpia I. 7, 22 
\ov\6s I. 1, 11 
XovXoOdt n. 11, 6 
AoOpos I. 10, 4 
Xiryap/a n. 25, 5 
\vy*v6s u. 19, 1 
XiryoiJpa 1 
Xiryc^bi ) 



16, 4 



Ma II. 6, 3 
fidyeia n. 36, 60 
MavouXov n. 9, 2 
fM^dnfta n. 26, 4 
fiatffTpos n. 18, 7 
MaX£(oi') I. 2, 12 
fiaXiififuf I. 1, 2 
/Adva, fiapov\a, I. 2, 1 
fiwrrjXi I. 8, 24 
fiaiiXdfn II. 6, 5 
fMpoiS'\i(ov) II. 17, 3 
fmarpairas n. 7, 3 
VTta /wv/ I. 8, 28 
'fiaT(by(a n. 23, 2 
TAaifrq 8<iXa<r(ra n. 26, 1 
/iai/poj I. 3, 1; 18; 8, 3 
lieyran or fjxvrh'i. i. 7, 4 
fievT^pL n. 5, 8 
M€(roXd77i i. 9, 2 
*/u^a<i7 n. 1, 6 



/tttreiJw n. 36, 37 
lUT^dpa. n. 17, 6 
Motpa n. 17, 1 
fiovaxoi I. 9, 16 
fiovofX€plda I. 13, 22 
fuxrxoKapvda I. 5, 2 
/Ltoi;0'T^ I. 14, 9 
fiovXdpi I. 10, 10 
/Movplda n. 4, 1 
MovffeXLfiTfS I. 10, 9 
fiovaraKi I. 2, 12 
fjLovffxdpi n. 32, 6 
M^'atjpa'ft I. 9, 20 
(/A)iraXXo I. 14, 46 
fiirdpa II. 31, 11 
jULwapovTi I. 7, 23 
fiirapovria I. 14, 42 
^TrepMia II. 16, 6 
Mir6t I. 14, 18 
fiirdfiwa I. 9, 5 
fivovyiovprl I. 14, 6 
Mvp^^.^ I. 5, 3; n. 13, 3 
fivpokbyi I. 3, 6 
"Mvfflpi n. 7, 1 
fiMpi I. 5, 4 

v€o&raiKOi ii. 29, 3 
NepcuSef ii. 38, Intr. 
vepaofT^i n. 7, 1 
vepaPTJ^^ofiayovXaTTj n. 9, 2 
v€p6* I. 7, 4 
veph^poffTos n. 4, 12 
pepox^V^ n. 26, 4 
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H^o/uu n. 36, 38 
vixmiMt \ 
voarttd^ta > n. 36, 37 

vowbt n. 21, 1 
vrayMPTltof i. 9, 16 
yri^pi n. 34, 29 
vrcp^vi I. 6, 3 
vrifni II. 36, 92 
'trrpowid^ofiM I. 2, 14 ; 8, 32 

^€^(y)alv(a I. 4, 1 
^edvfialvfa n. 36, 46 

^€PiT€la V II. 36, 49 

^€VlT€l{fOfUU ) 

'^ffM n. 4, 4 
^$€<l>dvT<atia n. 3, 3 
*fy<pavT(bvuf I. 14, 3 
'^e^^pt I. 7, 33 
*^fi€p<inf€i n. 1, 21 
gi7/w)Xei/3a5o' I. 4, 9 
^wepLtofMi II. 36, 82 

dfivpoffda I. 1, 7 
^yraf n. 6, 3 
5^0) n. 26, 9 
6pll:<a II. 19, 6 
6pKl^fiai n. 11, 2 
6pfji.7fv€ia I. 5, 15 
6p0av6r n. 36, 50 
<Jx n. 10, 1 
6x€vrpa i. 13, 21 



V n. 23, 18 
Tay^i n. 36, 3 
Tayos I. 4, 9 
xa^apeita n. 19, 3 
Vaip(y)w I. 4, 15; 8, 9 
va\a^6s i. 12, 9 
TaX'dds I. 3, 14 
TaXKTjKapi I. 2, 15 
topL n. 23, 1 
Vovov II. 10, 7 
*vayTp&^ofMi n. 21, 2 
iraTradla n. 5, 20 
TaTadovoOXa ll. 18, 2 
^vawXiafia n. 6, 5 
irairo0T<rt ii. 33, 12 
Tapaxovo* n. 6, 4 
TTOffovfioucia n. 28, 3 
TarepS* n. 25, 4 
irar^w I. 12, 1 
irar^ict li. 35, 8 
TCLTOi n. 28, 11 
TarpiKoSofUva l. 1, 15 
ireiafia n. 36, 48 
Tivya n. 34, 3 
Tcpi^dXi u. 2, 5 
ire/)t7tdXi i. 3, 14 
irepuTcbrepoi I. 8, 16 
virpa II. 36, 48 
TreTpo^oKiia I. 5, 2 
niifyrn n. 29, 1 
*x7jyaLv(i) I. 1, 6 
Tridvu) I. 12, 10 
iriKpa n. 34, 10 
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viv€p6f^Ll^a n. 19, 1 
T\aKd}V(a I. 7, 9 
xXivu n. 18, 2 
tX^u I. 8, 22 
vv€VfiaTiK6s n. 5, 2 
TodapL^u n. 29, 15 
T65t n. 86, 97 
vodo<l>o^aT(wo* n. 18, 8 
voptik6s n. 36, 29 
v6pra u, 36, 8 
T6<n I. 12, 17 
VoO n. 23, 8 
WovKCLfuffo n. 20, 3 
xovOev \ . . 
iroi/cre j 

TovXcUi I. 4, 1 
irovpvb' n. 7, 6 
Ilpa/St I. 4, 13 
Trpoffwl^ia I. 6, 6 
TpaffivoKiTpivl^u) 11. 36, 81 
irpo/SdXXw n. 3, 4 
TpoLKia n. 21, 4 
vpoffKwQ I. 3, 20 
TpoiftSdvu n. 23, 15 
n/Miyrdro* I. 1, 5 
TpiorSyepoi I. 7, 19 

^a7l^ n. 34, 14 
Mxi? I. 3, 4 
(nifMdi I. 14, 10 
^^X^w I- 7, 17 
^odoMla n. 10, 5 
PodoirXaa'fJLivTj n. 1, 1 
A. 



Itdxa n. 22, 4 
*Fo6fie\7i I. 9, 2 
^oOxa n. 8, 7 
V^ II. 31, 10 

's(A) iroyw, *s(A) ifdrw n. 36, 9 
ffoXafjUri I. 14, 50 
adXi II. 4, 6 
V(^) I. -3, 1 
ffcppTois u. 36, 31 

'^, ii.8. 13 

ffepyidvi u, 22, 5 
Z^/5^< n. 25, 1 
<niKibvia I. 8, 12 
(nifioidi I. 10, 14 
<nifmlv(a n. 29, 1 
(rtyewAs n. 31, 2 
(Tc/Lid n. 3, 11 
fftrdpi u. 31, 7 
(TKal^u) I. 3, 19 
(TicdXa I. 9, 30 
ffxapfidi n. 23, 3 
ffKia^ofAat I. 6, 7 
(TicXd/Sos I. 5, 11 
ffKdpdov n. 4, 10 
ffKOToipa n. 16, 3 
ffKOTiinna I. 7, 9 
(TiaJXof I. 8, 34 
(<r)fdy(a I. 4, 6 

"1,^ y I. 11, 10 

(Tiravaict n. 4, 12 

20 
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ffwtu0 n. 17, 6 
arerffopia n. 34, 31 
VTirt I. 13, 28 
4rirXa>x^<<VMu n. 2B, 20 
Zvo^f I. 7, 22 

awptixF** i^ ^ ^ 
OTtpm, I. 9, 5 
ffT€p€Oofim. n* 34, 12 
^n^ I. 14, 2 
9rotxM n* 27, S 
ffrpafiwi* u 7, 10 
^p<^ or rrplpu i. 7, 11 
ffTpovyya n. 27, 10 
ffvfifiikiXio n. 34, 27 

ffVflTi*$€pOS L 13, 8 

<rt^/Ktf L 8, 15 
9vx99Kovif(a n. 10, 3 
ff^Xrapi I. 10, 13 
<ri^w L. 8, 11 

TopXds I. 8, 3 
Vaipi(d)i'<i; n. 3, 15 
T64n L 12, 21 
T6a<r(a I. 9, 11; n. 16, 1 
rax^ n. 1, 16 
T^tofiwdyof n. 30, 1 
TJ^ipOKL I. 9, 24 
Tl^oxowrapcuof I. 9, 23 
-nryd^i n. 36, 29 
Tffpdw I. 11, 4 
Tl I. 6, 3; n. 4, 9 
t6i' n. 6, 7 
T^nri I. 2, 10 



rwpKeO^ I. 6, 3 
ToSnH n. 36, 54 
rov06a I. 2, 17 
rpafiau i. 7, 1 

"^.^13. 7 
rpttTovoctfJ 

Tpa/uHmTOMa n* 18, 7 

TpQMTa^W TL, 34, 13 

rpeXX6f n. 16, 5 

rpuunxupiuyXo9 n* 12, 9 

Tftvprrfp L 7, 22 

rpv^/)6f n. 36, 69 

raoKltta n. 7, 3 

rcrairAa n. 17, 4 

TffdTUFfta n. 19, 5 

rcrair/Nii^ta L. 1, 10 

TffcXUci L 4, 11 

TffifiwrifUni n. 20, 4 

TCovfiTwai L. 8, 23 

Tifxn n. 34, 23 

<f>alwofuu n. 18, 9 
<pafi7i\la n. 31, 18 
iPapiuucdsiKa i. 3, 17 
^teyydpi n. 35, 21 
0^p(y)w I. 9, 20 
(piffi I. 12, 16 
^KuiMu n. 27, 10 
4i>>AfiToupo* I. 10, 5 
0X(tfp^ I. 12, 3 
^wrrorr^ I. 3, 11 
(povffKitnfu n. 24, 3 
^vardyL n. 17, 1 
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0oOxra I. 13, 23 

^(oKe^u or ipuXco^u) i. 3, 16 

^s fiovl n. 1, 5 

Xa^aX(6yo/utt n. 35, 26 
XaXet^w I. 5, 10 
X<i\KOTpd(nvos n. 36, 97 
XafUvos I. 7, 12 
XHM^^"^ I* 7, 1 
Xa-fJutyeXau I. 7, 10 
Xo/tov I. 14, 46 
Xo.fiTa.pl I. 14, 11 
X<ufoifiuraa i. 2, 20 
XOPT^api n. 36, 72 
XCU'b' I. 1, 14 
Xapa7/Aara I. 3, 3 
Xapa^ei n. 10, 6 
XapcLKoria I. 8, 6 
X<i/)oy n. 36, 18 
Xapri n. 36, 27 
Xa0To; n. 26, 8 



Xa^la I. 13, 31 
xXefierpl^bf n. 29, 15 
XorcraMircurli'a i. 12, 6 
Xp6yi{a)<rfia n. 3, 7 
XpvffS. n. 1, 10 
Xr£f« n. 33, 4 
X(i>pa I. 6, 9 
X(*fpoL<fK n, 31, 3 

*^dpt n. 36, 99 
'^vw I. 11, 9 
^t\6s II. 19, 1 
^UX^J fiovl n. 16, 7 
\f/vxovi6s I. 12, 18 
^«/i/ I. 7, 4 
xj/taid^ta II. 31, 5 

(Sfiopipos n. 10, 5 
(b/Nu n. 5, 17 
u}p(iios n. 3, 6 
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